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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 











THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH AND THEIR CHILDREN 


[See the Article, ‘* People Talked About in London ’’] 


From a phetegrath by Haines, London, of the patnting by John S. Sargent 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT IN 


LONDON 


BY B. FLETCHER ROBINSON * 


THE PROMINENT MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE NAMES ARE MOST 
FREQUENTLY HEARD IN THE WORLD’S METROPOLIS—AN INTER- 
ESTING PROCESSION OF CELEBRITIES, POLITICAL, MILITARY, 
NAVAL, LITERARY, AND SOCIAL—THEIR PERSONALITIES 


AME is as fleeting in London as in thur J. 
Every year new celeb- along. 


New York. 


rities appear; every year some of those 


who have splashed 
the surface of the 
lake of publicity 
sink once more be- 
neath the surface 
to join that great 
assembly who have 
not had strength in 
mind, in fortune, 
or in health to 
maintain the place 
so hardly won. Let 
us take a stroll in 
the streets of the 
metropolis and see 
some of the popu- 
lar idols of the 
hour. 

We will start in 
Whitehall, near the 
old palace where 
King Charles lost 
his head and popu- 
lar government in 
England asserted 
its rights in so em- 
phatic a manner. 
Here comes the 
ex-premier, Mr. Ar- 





journalism. 
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ARTHUR J. BALFOUR, WHO IS STILL CHIEF OF 
THE ENGLISH CONSERVATIVES 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 


Balfour, strolling negligently 
It is difficult’ to imagine that 
this kindly philosopher, with his thin, 


drooping form and 
spectacled, intro- 
spective gaze, may 
also be a strenuous 
politician. He is 
descended from an 
old Scottish fam- 
ily, and that his 
home is close to 
the celebrated links 
of North Berwick 
may account for 
his love of golf. 
He has written sev- 
eral books on ab- 
struse subjects, to 
the bewilderment of 
the general reader. 
His home in Carl- 
ton House Gardens 
is beautiful, dec- 
orated with a splen- 
did collection of 
pictures by Burne- 
Jones. There he 
lives with his sis- 
ter, for he is a 
bachelor. 

For the last three 


* This is one of the last articles written by the author before his death, which occurred a few months ago. 


Mr. Robinson had recently been appointed editor of the London /i’or/d, He was a rising figure in English 
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KEIR HARDIE, SOCIALIST LEADER IN PARLIAMENT 


From a photograph by Russell, London 


years Mr. Balfour’s position in the House 
of Commons has been one of obvious 
difficulty. When Mr. Chamberlain came 
out boldly for protection, it was the pre- 
mier’s work to hold the party together 
under the strain. This he did with con- 
summate tact and skill; yet the position 
into which he was thus forced did not in- 
crease his popularity with the electors, 
who love heart-whole enthusiasm in their 
leaders. His party have a warm personal 
affection for him, nevertheless, and he 
still remains the chief to whom they look 
for guidance. He is a fine debater, seen 
at his best when the odds are against him. 
His oratory is not club-work, but delicate 
rapier-play. 

Behind him comes the most-talked-of 
man in England to-day—Mr. Winston 
Churchill. He walks in a curious stilted 
fashion, with his eyes on the ground and 
a suiky look on his face. He has been 
many things—soldier, war-correspondent, 
biographer, politician. He has ever be- 
lieved in himself. When he was in South 
Africa a number of correspondents were 
talking of Buller’s defeats on the Tugela. 
“Buller has done well,” said Winston. 
“T shall make it all right for him when 
my book on the Boer War comes out.” 
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In his victorious political campaign at 
Manchester, Mr. Churchill showed that 
he moved with the times. He knew 
the value of advertisement, and saw to 
it that in the scheme of his placards, in 
his motor-car, in his dress and behavior, 
he should be ;]ways talked about. Many 
papers gave more space to his political 
campaign than to the election of all the 
rest of the new ministry put together. 
People quarrel desperately about him, 





WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, THE MOST- 
TALKED-OF MAN IN ENGLAND 


From a photograth by Russell, London 


some calling him charlatan, others ac- 
claiming him as the prime minister of 
the future. 

He lives in a quiet little flat in Mount 
Street, plays polo at various clubs, and 
does not dislike a modest gamble. He 
is a curious speaker. He hits his enemy 
in the weakest spots with unfailing ac- 
curacy, but he has a poor delivery, talk- 
ing for the most part at the floor with 
his head on one side. 

Striding along the pavement, with a 
rosy face, big nose, and tight-shut mouth, 
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comes Mr. John 
Redmond, leader of 
the Irish party. He 
is a well-educated 
man of means, and 
rides in Hyde Park 


‘of a morning with 


other wealthy folk. 
He has enormous 
determination, and 
never embarks upon 
a political cam- 
paign without con- 
sidering whither it 
will lead him. 
Probably no better 
leader could be 
found to voice the 
demands of the 
Emerald Isle. 

The man behind 
him, in the old 
tweed coat, with 
the pipe, is Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who 
has made a dreaded 
name as the chief 
of the socialists in 


JOHN REDMOND, LEADER OF THE IRISH 
PARTY 


From a bhotograth by the London Stereoscopic Company 











SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, THE 
BRITISH LIBERAL PREMIER 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 








From a photograph by Jerrard, London 
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Parliament, a new 
and unexpected 
party. He is a man 
of as stout a de- 
termination as Mr. 
Redmond himself. 
He learned his al- 
phabet by smear- 
ing a stone with 
his miner’s lamp 
and writing .on the 
soot with his finger. 
There is no imme- 
diate danger that 
his outcry for state 
confiscation of rail- 
ways, mines, and 
steamers will take 
effect; yet he is a 
force to be reck- 
oned with. 

Mr. Hardie and 
his comrades in the 
House, over forty 
strong, are especial- 
ly remarkable in 
that they have bro- 
ken all the laws of 





LORD ROSEBERY, AN ISOLATED POLITICAL 
FIGURE 
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GEORGE BERNARD SHAW, 


THE MUCH-DISCUSSED 


PLAYWRIGHT 


From a photograth by Ellis & Walery, London 


etiquette in dress. 
The British mem- 
ber of Parliament 
was once a splen- 
did spectacle from 
a tailor’s point of 
view. His glossy 
top-hat, his neat 
waistcoat and tie, 
his immaculate 
frock coat, were all 
in their way sartor- 
ial triumphs. The 
members of the new 
Labor party, in 
their big cowboy 
hats or cloth caps, 
their old flannel 
suits, and glaring 
ties, make a pictur- 
esque oasis in the 
conventional ranks 
that surround them. 

One word as to 
the premier, who 
is driving by. Sir 
Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman is a 
very wealthy man 


WHO KNOWS EXACTLY 


H. G. WELLS, A WRITER WHO DREAMS OF THE 
DAYS TO COME 


From a photograth by Russell, London 





HALL CAINE, A NOVELIST AND PLAYWRIGHT 


HOW TO MANAGE 


THE BRITISH PUBLIC 


From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 


and a member of 
the old school of 
Liberal politicians. 
The death of his 
wife, upon whom 
he leaned for ad- 
vice, has broken 
him sadly. Also he 
is uneasy at the 
present position of 
affairs. ‘The Labor 
party, whom he 
reckoned as his al- 
lies, have broken 
from him. He nev- 
er knows what they 
will do next, and, 
it is believed, would 
resign and_ retire 
to his comfortable 
home did he not 
realize that in the 
quarrel as to who 
should succeed him 
might come the 
break-up of his 
party. 

The man in the 
smart brougham is 
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Lord Rosebery. 
What can be said 
of him? He is a 
writer of pure style 
and great talent, a 
historian, a sports- 
man, a lover of art 
and luxury. At one 
time it seemed that 
he would leave a 
deep mark on the 
destinies of the 
British Empire. 
But,- partly from 
pique, partly from 
an objection to the 
wear and tear of 
party life, he with- 
drew into his com- 
fortable shell. 

For some time he 
posed as a political 
critic. His speeches 
were awaited with 
more anxiety than 
pleasure by his own 
party. His opposi- 
tion to Home Rule 
aroused the Irish 





RUDYARD KIPLING, 
CLEARLY 


WHO SEES ENGLAND 
THAN HIS NEIGHBORS 


TALKED 


H. BEERBOHM TREE, 
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ACTOR WITH IDEAS 
HIS 


MAJESTY'’S THEATER 


From a photograth by the London Stereoscopic Company 


MORE 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN 
INIMITABLE 


LONDON 


DOYLE, 
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against him, and the 
Imperial. Liberals 
—the men who de- 
sire to strengthen 
and extend the em- 
pire while carrying 
out democratic re- 
forms—were not of 
sufficient numbers 
to give him the 
command of a force 
in politics. 

He has now defi- 
nitely abandoned 
his political career. 
In his beautiful 
home near Epsom, 
where he has _ lo- 
cated his racing- 
stables; at Ment- 
more, in Bucking- 
hamshire, where he 
possesses the most 
wonderful  collec- 
tion of antique fur- 
niture and old mas- 
ters; and at his vil- 
la in Italy he passes 
peaceful days. Yet 


CREATOR OF THE 
SHERLOCK HOLMES 


From a thotograth by Elliott & Fry, London 





ADMIRAL SIR JOHN FISHER, THE BRAIN OF LORD ROBERTS, FORMER COMMANDER-IN- 
THE BRITISH NAVY CHIEF OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


From a photograph by Russell, London From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 
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PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG, REAR ADMIRAL, FIELD-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN WOOD, A VETERAN 
AND AN ABLE SAILOR--A NATURALIZED OF MANY WARS-—HIS ACTIVE SERVICE 
BRITISH SUBJECT BEGAN IN THE CRIMEA 


From a photograph by Russell, London From a photograth by the London Stereoscopic Company 
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there are many who regret a. decision 
that removed so able a brain from the 
service of his country. 

And now let us take a turn in Pall 
Mall, the home of the great clubs and 
of the War Office. ‘There goes the 
former commander-in-chief, Lord Rob- 
erts, a tiny little man of advanced years, 
but with the terrier-like activity of his 
youth not wholly departed.. Every one 
knows ‘“ Bobs” and his splendid Indian 
campaigns. Kipling has sung of him 
and the love that the army bore him. The 
death of his only son in South Africa, 
where young Roberts perished in a most 
noble forlorn hope to save the guns at Co- 
lenso, has aged Lord Roberts greatly. 
Yet he has an unconquerable spirit. He 
is now preaching to the country upon its 
unpreparedness for war and urging the 
formation of rifle-clubs for the entire 
youth of the nation. He is not succeed- 





THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, A TITLED 
SOCIALIST 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 





THE DOWAGER-DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER, WHO 
WAS MISS YZNAGA 


From a photograph by Lafayette, London 


ing over well in his campaign, for the 
country is slow to admit the danger of 
invasion as long as the fleet maintains 
its high efficiency. 

And, talking of the fleet, there goes 
“Jacky” Fisher, the first sea-lord. He 
is the brain of the navy, and has his 
bitter enemies. He has a quaint, scarcely 
English, expression and a remarkable 
intellect. He looks far ahead, and has 
done more toward arousing the Admiralty 
to the new demands of the times than 
any other British admiral. They pay 
him badly, and he is a poor man—which 
is the usual state of those in England 
who serve their country well. He has 
a vein of humor, too. When a steamer 
collided with the old wooden line-of- 
battle ship Victory, on which Nelson fell 
at Trafalgar, and which now lies in 
Portsmouth Harbor, it is told how he 
wired to King Edward: 

The Victory is safe, but no cable from 
the German Emperor has yet arrived. 

With him goes Prince Louis of Bat- 
tenberg, a sailor of almost equal ability. 
“He is a prince, but he has lived it 
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THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, AN UNDISPUTED 
SOCIAL QUEEN 


From a photograth by Poole, Waterford 


down,” says the British navy. He spends 
some of his time in Germany, and of 
late there have been agitators demanding 
to know why the secrets of the navy 
should be trusted to a “ foreigner.” This 
is unjust to Prince Louis, who is an hon- 
orable man, a keen sailor, and a heart- 
whole servant of King Edward. 

A soldier whom you may meet is Field- 
Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, a veteran of 
many wars in all parts of the world. He 
is a quiet, imperturbable man and loves 
a joke. For example, he used to arrange 
for military lectures and debates to fol- 
low upon maneuvers in the field. A cer- 
tain Colonel Blank, of a bashful dispo- 
sition, who was under his command, par- 
ticularly disliked these meetings and 
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avoided them whenever possible. On one 
occasion, however, he had to be present, 
but concealed himself from Sir Evelyn’s 
gaze by hiding behind a general of mag- 
nificent proportions, now and again peep- 
ing from behind his screen to see what 
Sir Evelyn was about. This did not 
escape the field-marshal’s eye, who pres- 
ently amazed the assemblage by calling 
out: ‘‘ Peek-a-boo, Colonel Blank! Peek- 
a-boo, I see you!” 

An equally characteristic story is one 
that the field-marshal tells against him- 
self. He was inspecting some barracks, 
and met a soldier carrying a large tin 
of what appeared to be soup toward the 
sergeants’ mess. Sir Evelyn took a spoon 
and tasted it. ‘“ This is very bad soup,” 
he said, ‘it tastes just like dirty water.” 


' 


“That’s what it is, sir!’ said the soldier. 
THE CREATOR OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 


In Pall Mall, too, it is likely that we 
shall meet some of the more famous of 
English literary men bound for that most 
exclusive of clubs—the Atheneum. 
Here comes that kindly giant, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, the creator of Sherlock 
Holmes, prince of detectives. He is of a 





LORD ROTHSCHILD, THE GREAT HEBREW 
BANKER 


From a photograth by Russell, London 
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fine British type, a clear-headed, sport- 
loving, big-hearted patriot. 

’ A mention of the Atheneum Club re- 
minds me of a story Sir Arthur told me 
of his first visit, after election, to that 
home of the respectabilities. He walked 
up to the hall-porter and, desiring to in- 
troduce himself to that important per- 
son’s notice, asked if there were any let- 
ters for Conan Doyle. Now the Ath- 
eneum is a favorite resort of clerical 
dignitaries, and the hall-porter, who had 
small acquaintance with literature, re- 
plied: ‘“ No, canon, there are no letters 
for you.” 

Sir Arthur did not care to explain, and 
for some weeks he suffered much from 
the disapproving eye of the hall-porter. 
The suit of tweeds affected by the great 
novelist shocked that functionary deeply, 
and when one day Sir Arthur appeared 
in a long racing-coat, the spectacle had 
such an effect upon him that Doyle 
had to rush to the desk and explain that 
he was not a dignitary of the church, but 
a writer of tales to whom some latitude 
in dress might be allowed. 

Sir Arthur is an earnest supporter of 
the rifle-club movement. He has erected 
targets for a miniature rifle-range at his 
house on the moors at Hindhead. There 
you may observe groom and carpenter, 
mason and village blacksmith competing 
against one another on a Saturday after- 
noon in the same fashion as their fore- 
bears did with the long bow, winning 
Crécy and Agincourt thereby. Among 
them the novelist may be seen at his best, 
shooting with them, cheering them on 
with kindly words or awarding prizes, 
chiefly out of his own pocket. 


THE COMPLEX GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


Moving eastward through Trafalgar 
Square and down the Strand, we may meet 
with George Bernard Shaw, the much- 
discussed playwright. A more complex 
character than this untidy, gifted, lanky 
man it would be difficult to discover. 
He has been a bitter critic, an unappreci- 
ated author, a playwright who could find 
no manager to stage his productions, and 
a red-hot socialist who spoke his mind 
and alarmed the ordinary Britisher in 
days when no one dreamed of socialism 
as an active political force. 
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wealthy wife and achieved success, while 
maintaining, in outward form at least, 
his political confession of faith. He is 
now hailed in England by a large section 
of enthusiasts as the only playw:ight of 
the day, and at the Court Theater his 
plays, admirably acted, draw crowded 
houses nightly. He is forever falling 
into hot water, from which he emerges 
as unconcerned as a salamander. He 
lives in the upper part of a house tucked 
away in an unfrequented street, and is 
usually ready to be interviewed on every 
conceivable subject. He is a boon to the 
reporter, for he has always something 
humorous and paradoxical to say. 


HALL CAINE AND HIS CLOAK 


Here, too, we may catch a glimpse ef 
Hall Caine, another literary light, wor- 
shiped by some and much abused by 
others. Whether or no his genius in- 
spires the former treatment, and jealousy 
the latter, is beyond my power to deter- 
mine. He makes a quaint figure as he 
walks down the street, and usually wears 
a long black cloak which advertises the 
fact that he is not like other men. There 
is about his face a certain resemblance 
to the busts of Shakespeare, and his 
friends and enemies alike make the most 
of it. He is a remarkably shrewd busi- 
ness man and knows exactly how to man- 
age the British public. It is quite of 
late years that he has appeared in-the 
role of a successful playwright at the 
Drury Lane Theater, the home of spec- 
tacular melodrama. 

With a stately stride appears Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree, one of the best known of 
English actors. He is a man with ideas 
and ideals. He scorns the financial side 
of the drama, turning his face to art and 
his back to the profits. Above his theater 
is a baronial hall, with timbered roof, 
armored figures and the like, in which he 
entertains his supper parties. 

“Will the new play pay?” asked a 
friend after a first night not long ago. 

“T really do not know,” said Mr. 
Tree, “but if it is a failure, what an 
artistic production upon which to go 


through the bankruptcy court!” 
RUDYARD KIPLING’S WATCHFUL EYES 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling is a man :of 


Since those times he has married a middle height, with a pair of watchful 
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eyes behind his glasses. It may be that 
he is not held in the same public estima- 
tion as he was ten years ago. Yet, 
though he may sometimes be confusing 
in his technicalities, he is always ama- 
zingly original. 

The truth is that he sees England more 
clearly than his neighbors, owing to the 
fact that he sees her as a foreigner. He 
has spent so much of his life in India, 
Africa, and America that the beauty and 
charm of the ancient land appeal to him 
more vividly than even to the most en- 
thusiastic patriots. He now lives quietly 
in the south of England, where Romans 
fought Britons and Britons fought Sax- 
ons and Danes, and Saxons fought Nor- 
mans in the great invasion. 

There, too, goes Mr. H. G. Wells, 
the dreamer of the days to come. He 
was an assistant in a small store years 
ago, a position which he has described 
as “crawling up a drain until you die.” 
He writes of England in the same de- 
tached and careful style as might a man 
who was describing insect life through 
a microscope. He knows nothing of pa- 
triotism, looking forward to the time 
when all countries shall be one. He lives 
on the South Coast and is not often seen 
in town. He has a true hatred of society 
and has ever refused to be made “the 
man of the hour.” 

And now let us take a stroll in Hyde 
Park and note a few of the reigning 
social celebrities promenading or driving 
or riding or sitting under the trees. Here 
comes, to begin with, an elderly lady 
plainly dressed whom you might not 
imagine to be a great personage. Yet she 
is, being no less than a duchess and a 
most powerful factor—if not the most 
powerful—in London society. She is, 
in short, the Duchess of Devonshire. 


A GREAT SOCIAL CAREER 


The name of the Duchess of Devon- 
shire conjures up the whole of London’s 
social history for the past five and thirty 
years. Her position, even in those old, 
old days, when, having married her sis- 
ter’s suitor, the Duke of Manchester, she 
came over from Germany to reign as a 
popular beauty in England, was always 
unique. She was the head and front 
of that fin fleur of social London which 
was formerly known as the “ Marlbor- 
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ough: House set,” and is now denomi- 
nated the “ king’s set.” 

There was a moment when financially 
her position caused her some anxiety, and 
when the famous pearls, which all Lon- 
don knows by sight, very nearly found 
their way into the market. But since 
her second marriage, to the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose devotion to her was 
one of the romances of late Victorian 
days, she has reigned a social queen, a 
law unto herself, and to a great many 
other people. 

The duchess is a woman of strong likes 
and dislikes, but good-natured withal. 
In the morning, when she is dressing, 
she holds a sort of levée of her intimate 
friends, and not seldom dispenses good 
advice, albeit somewhat roundly. She 
plays bridge not wisely, but too well, 
and is not a good loser, except of her 
temper. That she loses royally. At 
threescore years and ten, weighed down 
by illness, she nevertheless wields an 
enormous influence. Her favor is sought 
by high and low, and even august per- 
sonages occasionally consult her on deli- 
cate social matters. As a hostess she 


stands unrivaled, and when in the course * 


of time her place knows her no more, 
her disappearance from the stage of Lon- 
don will create a void which will never 
be adequately filled. 


THE DOWAGER-DUCHESS OF MANCHESTER 


Within the same charmed circle, the 
next lady we meet is Consuelo, Duchess 
of Manchester, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire’s daughter-in-law. Consuelo, Duch- 
ess of Manchester, belongs to one of 
the two sets of American sisters, the 
Yznagas and the Jeromes, who took Lon- 
don by storm in the seventies. She: still 
retains much of the beauty which sub- 
jugated Viscount Mandeville in earlier 
days, although of late her health has not 
been very good. After years of com- 
parative impecuniosity, she recently 
blossomed forth into a wealthy woman, 
as her brother, the late Mr. Yznaga, left 
her a large fortune. She has behaved 
with great generosity toward her sisters 
and her son, and has still enough left 
to lead a very luxurious existence and 
entertain charmingly at her beautiful 
house in Portman Square. 

The Duchess of Manchester’s little 
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dinners are frequently honored by the 
presence of King Edward, and as she 
always brings the right people together, 
her guests are never bored. The loss 
of her two daughters in the flower of 
their age so embittered her life that for 
some time she was seen but little in Lon- 
don. Now she goes about again, al- 
though moving so strictly within her own 
social orbit that she is not seen at more 
than half a dozen houses during the sea- 
son. The duchess has been a widow for 
more than thirteen years, but if she has 
never married again it has certainly not 
been for want of suitors. 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH 


Here again is another very great lady 
whose name will be familiar to all Amer- 
icans. The Duchess of Marlborough 
belongs to no particular clique, not even 
to that Olympian coterie which has the 
king for its head. Iu fact, it is only 
within the last two years that she has 
joined the court set, her aloofness being 
more or less of her own choosing. The 
duchess has taken a line of her own, 
and it is perhaps for this reason that, 
her youth notwithstanding, she has be- 
come a personage to be counted with, 
even among those who are, so to speak, 
to the manner born. 

The Duchess of Marlborough was one 
of the four tall duchesses—of whom the 
other three were their graces of Mont- 
rose, Portland, and Westminster—who 
were chosen by Queen Alexandra to hold 
the canopy over her majesty’s head at 
the coronation in Westminster Abbey. 
Her height, her slenderness, her charm- 
ing little face, with a soupgon of seri- 
ousness notwithstanding, the nose, “ tip- 
tilted like the petal of a flower,” make 
up a most attractive tout ensemble. If 
she is not exactly a beautiful woman, she 
comes very near to being one. The fa- 
mous pearls which appear so often on 
her abnormally long and slender neck 
once belonged to Catharine of Russia. 
‘They were known as the Orloff pearls 
in those days, but we now call them the 
Vanderbilt pearls. 

That wonderful group of sisters, one 
or more of whom we may chance to meet, 
the five daughters of Blanche, Countess 
of Rosslyn, would be difficult to equal 
in England or any other country, not 
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only for looks, but in many other re- 
spects. Whistler’s favorite exclamation, 
“Amazing!” the one that was most 
often on his lips, best expresses them. 

The Countess of Warwick, whose ex- 
traordinary personality, quite apart from 
her still radiant beauty, none can deny, 
is the eldest of the five. She was a tre- 
mendous heiress, as her father, who was 
Lord Maynard’s heir, made an “ eldest 
son” of her. Some ten or fifteen years 
ago the whole of London was at her feet, 
but of late she has suffered a slight social 
eclipse, possibly a voluntary one. Her 
socialistic opinions have startled her 
world, and a large section of society 
has withdrawn from her the light of 
its countenance. She has ceased, how- 
ever, to put her trust in princes, and 
pursues her schemes, philanthropic and 
socialistic, with untiring energy, al- 
though, woman-like, she is likely to bring 
sentiment into business. 

Lord Rothschild, the great banker, 
who comes driving by, is one of London’s 
hosts, in that his parties at his splendid 
house in Piccadilly are magnificent, and 
attended by the “ double cream ” of soci- 
ety, headed by the king and queen. But 
in that sense only can he be called a 
host, as he troubles but little about even 
the most august among his _ guests. 
Were it not that Lady Rothschild pos- 
sesses in perfection the art of entertain- 
ing, he would probably not get the right 
sort of people to go to his house, not- 
withstanding that his name is one to 
conjure with all the world over. He has 
lived too long in the special atmosphere 
created. by his millions to put himself 
out for anybody. 

Like all Hebrews, Lord Rothschild can 
be orientally generous at times, but he 
also loves a little bargain. A few un- 
expected sovereigns won at cards, or a 
good day’s racing, give him perhaps 
keener gratification than the success of 
a foreign loan. Ona certain day in No- 
vember every omnibus-driver who passes 
No. 148 Piccadilly looks up at the big 
house with an expression of gratitude on 
his rubicund countenance. His whip is 
tied up with a smart ribbon of the Roths- 
child colors, and at his feet lies a fine 
brace of pheasants, Lord Rothschild’s 
annual gift. He is the most popular 
man in London that day, at any rate. 












THE MULCAHEYS’ BIDDY 


BY E. J. RATH 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


ARY ELLEN MULCAHEY 
dashed into the kitchen. 

‘“‘ Biddy has ketched her head into the 
ash-barrel, and can’t git it out, and she’s 
hollerin’ awful,” she cried sharply to her 
mother. 

Mrs. Mulcahey, busy with the break- 
fast dishes, did not turn her head. 

““Mama, she’s hollerin’,” screamed 
Mary Ellen; stamping her foot and toss- 
ing her red hair angrily. 

“Run along, Mary Ellen, an’ don’t 
be botherin’ your mother. ’*Tis time for 
school, annyhow. There’s a good child, 
now,” and Mrs. Mulcahey continued to 
pile cleansed dishes upon a tray. 

Mary Ellen sniffed her disgust ‘and 
disappeared into the yard again. Muffled 
sounds came through the open door of 
the kitchen, and occasionally little cries 
of “ Poor Biddy!” ‘“ Never mind, poor 
old Biddy!’ Subdued grunts and scra- 
ping moises continued to assail Mrs. Mul- 


cahey’s ears. Then Mary Ellen reap- 


peared at whirlwind speed. 

“*Ma-ma,” she shrieked. ‘‘ She’s cho- 
kin’ and hollerin’, and she can’t Jgit her 
head out of the barrel. Hurree tp!” 

Mrs. Mulcahey set down a dish with 
a sigh and wiped her hands on her 
apron. 

“You an’ your ould Biddy are more 
throuble than a dozen young wans,” she 
remarked, following Mary Ellen into the 
back yard. “’Tis this night I’ll tell your 
father to sell the cow, Mary Ellen.” 

A howl of anguish from Mary Ellen 
greeted the ultimatum. Mrs. Mulcahey 
ignored it, marched across the yard, and 
laid a brawny hand on one of Biddy’s 
horns. The other horn was caught in a 
slit between the staves of a barrel into 
which Biddy had inserted her head 
deeply, in search of something more suc- 


culent than hay. Holding the horn firm- 
ly, Mrs. Mulcahey sent the barrel flying 
with a well-aimed kick. Then she ex- 
claimed “Ouch!” and limped back to 
the kitchen, observing as she went: 

“T’ve near broke me fut, ’twixt you 
an’ the ould cow. I’ll have no more of 
these doin’s. Mind that, now.” 

Lamentations followed her as she en- 
tered the house, and presently Mary El- 
len walked stiffly into the kitchen, red- 
eyed, and passed on into the bedroom. 
She put on her hat, picked up her books, 
and went to school. When Mrs. Mul- 
cahey had made sure that her daughter 
was out of the house she set down her 
dish-cloth again and stepped into the 
yard, where she stood for a moment with 
her hands resting on her hips, thought- 
fully regarding Biddy. Then she smiled 
tenderly and said, half aloud: 

“Tl not sell ye, ye ould darlin’, for 
*twould break the heart av me an’ Mary 
Ellen, but ye have me that past patience 
wid yer outlandish misbehavin’s that 
there’s times I’d show ye the dure, body, 
boots, an’ britches.” 

Although Biddy lacked at least two 
of these items, she appeared to regard 
the threat with gravity, for she stopped 
chewing and unblinkingly watched Mrs. 
Mulcahey as she retired again. Biddy 
had lived in the Mulcahey back yard for 
nearly four years. Saving her presence, 
the city about her was quite cowless for 
an area of several square miles. 

On every sidé high-storied buildings 
walled her in. The human thousands 
that hived in them gave harbor, here and 
there, to dogs, cats, even parrots, but 
none, save the Mulcaheys, to a cow. 
Rough cornices and crooked chimneys 
were Biddy’s sky-line, and above her the 
heaven itself was crisscrossed with 
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clothes-lines. ‘Three wooden fences and 


_ the back of a tenement bounded her lit- 


tle patch of green. On the ground floor, 
a domain into which she occasionally 
poked her head inquisitively, dwelt her 
own people, the Mulcaheys. 


I] 


Bippy’s coming into the Mulcahey 
household had been an affair of note, so 
that it was still remembered in a com- 
munity where much happened and was 
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“Oh, a dog, is it?” said Mrs. Mul- 
cahey witheringly. “ Maybe ’tis your 
scheme av a dog, Dinnis Mulcahey. ’Tis 
not mine. I’m thinkin’ Ahearn’s made 
you a laughin’ stock for the neighbors, 
an’ I’m not minded to be fun for the 
dagoes an’ the Dootch, lave alone Chris- 
tians.”’ 

Mr. Mulcahey hurried into the back 
yard, where he found a sad-eyed, rangy- 
looking calf. He expressed a sentiment 
and sat down on a box to think. 








BUT THE DAY WHEN MRS. MULCAHEY RETURNED FROM THE GROCERY AND FOUND 
HER IN THE BEDROOM WAS NEAR TO BEING HER LAST 


quickly forgotten. Biddy was a_ joke, 


” 


“A fine dog,” repeated Mrs. Mul- 


of which Dennis Mulcahey, steady-going® cahey at his elbow. “ The neighbors has 


toiler at the docks, was the victin. Tom 
Ahearn had promised Mulcahey a dog, 
and when he told Dennis one afternoon 
that he had sent the gift animal to the 
house, the head of the Mulcahey family 
could not get home quickly enough. 

“Ts it you, now, Dinnis Mulcahey,” 
said his wife at the door, ‘who sint 
home the souveneer? ” 

“The dog, you mane,” said Mr. Mul- 
cahey. ‘“’Tis a_ prisint from Tom 
Ahearn.” 





been admirin’ av him an’ passin’ compli- 
ments, the intintion av which is that 
Tom Ahearn has made sport av you, 
Dinnis Mulcahey.” 

‘Sport or no sport,” said Mr. Mul- 
cahey, with ominous dignity, “it has a 
dog beaten forty ways. Tom Ahearn’ll 
not have the best av this day.” 

For a few weeks Biddy’s tenure in the 
back yard was uncertain, for Mrs. Mulca- 
hey was a sworn enemy. ‘The inquisitive 
little calf used to wander into the kitchen 
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when left untied, always to be driven 
forth with threats and biting sarcasm. 
But the day when Mrs. Mulcahey re- 
turned from the grocery and found her 
in the bedroom was near to being her 
last. Mr. Mulcahey appealed for time, 


and Mary Ellen weepingly vowed that: 
she would give personal assurance that’ 


Biddy would henceforth eschew the bed- 
room. 

The Mulcahey brood of three children 
were permitted to retain their‘toy. Even 
Mrs. Mulcahey had to admit that it was 
better to have them playing in the back 
yard than on the sidewalk, and when she 
realized that her children were envious- 
ly regarded by their juvenile neighbors, 
who had seen. picture-book cows, but 
none in the flesh, she was almost ccn- 
tented. 

Under ‘the protectorate of Mary El- 
len the scraggy little animal began to 
grow fat, for Mary Ellen mothered it 
with all the tenderness of a sympathetic 
heart. Biddy reached heiferhood almost 
before the Mulcahey family _ real- 
ized it. The grass-plot was no longer 
equal to her support. An acre to a cow, 
somebody had told Mr. Mulcahey, and 
he knew very well that his back yard 
was far short of that. But Tom Ahearn 
said that he would not welch on the joke, 
which meant that Biddy had free fod- 
der from his stable. In the green sea- 
son Mr. Mulcahey supplemented this 
supply by cutting the grass in his neigh- 
bors’ yards, free of charge. Out of odds 
and ends of lumber that he brought up 
from the docks he erected a shed in one 
corner of the yard, into which Biddy 
retired in the winter months. 

Mrs. Mulcahey would view these 
preparations for the permanency of Bid- 
dy silently, for the most part. When 
she did express an opinion, her husband 
would rejoin good-naturedly : 

“Let the neighbors go well away to 
the divil.”’ 

“Fine for you to say, Misther Mul- 
cahey,” she would reply. “’Tis not you 
that has to take it, but me. An’ ’tis fur- 
riners sayin’ it, at that. Man alive, if 
Ahearn was to sind ye a rampin’, stamp- 
in’ elephint, or a gyraft, I’m thinkin’ 
ye’d bed it down an’ toss fodder for it 
till it et ye out av house, home, an’ 
family.” 
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Such were the declarations of Mrs. 
Mulcahey. But when her husband was 
at the docks and her children were at 
school she was known to make frequent 
visits to the back yard. Sometimes she 


carried a handful of greens deducted’ 


from the family’s evening meal. Some- 
times, too, she returned to the kitchen 
with eyes strangely moist, and then she 
would fall to humming the old tunes 
that her offspring always clamored for. 
The gentle tenant of the back yard 
seemed like the living memory of a little 
place on the “ old sod.” But such weak- 
ness as this Mrs. Mulcahey was too 
proud to display in the family presence. 
There she considered it politic to main- 
tain an attitude of disapproval, lest the 
remainder of the family should go to 
further lengths in fostering the prosper- 
ity of Biddy. 

Therefore, the maternal threat which 
sent Mary Ellen defiant and red-eyed 
to school on a certain morning was only 
Mrs. Mulcahey’s indulgence of her pe- 
culiar fancy of being Biddy’s open en- 
emy and secret friend. 

“IT suppose the ould cow’ll sthay to 
the eternil dishgrace av us all,” said Mrs. 
Mulcahey at supper that evening. “ But 
‘tis none av my doin’, mind.” 

Mr. Mulcahey winked at Mary Ellen, 
who looked very wise. 


Ill 


CAME the day not long after, however, 
when consternation entered the heart of 
Mrs. Mulcahey herself. It was personi- 
fied in a man who displayed a shield. 

“T’m a_ health-inspector,” he said 
briefly. ‘“I desire to inspect these 
premises.” 

“Ye’re at a healthy place, thin,” said 
Mrs. Mulcahey suspiciously. ‘ No in- 
spiction is naded.” 

“T’m told you’re keeping a cow here,” 
said the inspector. “It’s against thé 
law to keep cattle in such places.” 

“Who tould ye there was a cow 
here?’ demanded Mrs. Mulcahey, partly 
closing the door. 

“That’s not the point,@esaid the in- 
spector politely. ‘‘ Have you a cow?” 

“Maybe ’tis a dog,” said Mrs. Mul- 
cahey diplomatically. ‘‘ Did ye never 
hear tell av the dog Tom Ahearn made 
us the prisint av?” 
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“T must ask you to let me in,” said 
the inspector firmly. 
“Yell put no fut inside this dure,” 


said Mrs. Mulcahey. “ Not wan fut. 
Cow, dog, or ragin’ lion, not a fut. Un- 
dershtand that, now!” 

Without waiting for reply she 


slammed the door and returned to her 
kitchen, sniffing battle. But the in- 
spector came back with a policeman, and 
Mrs. Mulcahey reluctantly opened the 
door to constituted authority. Then she 
knew that there was some traitorous in- 
former in the neighborhood, for the in- 
snector made straight for the back yard, 
without stopping for a peep into her 
apartment. 

“Is that your dog?” he asked, with 
a laugh. 

‘* Maybe 
shortly. 

‘Well, I’m sorry, but you can’t keep 
her here. ‘This is a notice,” he added, 
drawing a paper from his pocket, “which 
tells you that the nuisance must be 
abated within three days.” 

‘““Noosince, is it?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Mulcahey, in quick wrath. “ Has anny- 
body been hurted? Has my Biddy been 
barkin’ nights, like Callahan’s pup, I’d 
like to know? Or _ screechin’ days, 
like the Dootchman’s parrot-bird, next 
dure?” 

“Cows in the city are against the 
law,” said the inspector, and he departed 
with the policeman, leaving Mrs. Mul- 
cahey standing in the yard. She paused 
irresolute for a moment. Then she 
crossed the grass-plot and put her arms 
around Biddy’s neck, burying her face 
in the soft coat. Also, she wept. 

“Dinnis, dear,” said Mrs. Mulcahey 
that night, when the news had been bro- 
ken, ‘‘ for the love av Hivin, don’t tell 
the childher. ’Twould break the heart 
av Mary Ellen.” 

Mr. Mulcahey, unversed in law or the 
city ordinances, was troubled. He went 
up to Donovan’s to see about it, for 
Donovan was his landlord, but returned 
without consolation. 

“Tt seems, Maggie,” he said, “ that 
tis a vi’lation av law for poor folks to 
kape a cow. We'll be sorry to lose ould 
Biddy, but ’tis law.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Mulcahey spent the rest 
of the evening in silence and retired to 


tis,’ said Mrs. Mulcahey 
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‘“)’M A HEALTH-INSPECTOR,” 
BRIEFLY 


HE SAID 


uneasy pillows. In fact, Mr. Mulcahey 
found it impossible to sleep at all. Farm- 
yard problems were keeping his mind in 
a riot of activity. Finally, he arose soft- 
ly, so as not to disturb his wife, and 
slipped out into the kitchen. Lighting a 
candle, he tiptoed to the back door and 
passed into the yard. When he returned 
several minutes later he fumbled for a 
long time at the door As he recrossed 
the kitchen, blew out the candle, and 
crept into the bedroom there was a look 
of calm peace on his face. 

“Maggie,” he said in the morning, 
““whin they come for the cow let thim 
take her. ’Tis best we have no throuble.” 

Mrs. Mulcahey turned upon him a 
look of scorn. 

“Over my body, an’ not afore, she'll 
be took,” said she. “Shame on you, 
Dinnis Mulcahey! ’Tis I'll make a fight 
for the ould cow, if ye’ll not.” 

Mr. Mulcahey whispered something 
in his wife’s ear. A look of doubt and 
then a smile came to her face. 

“Maybe ’tis so,” she said cautiously. 
“*Tis most surely so,” said Mr. Mul- 
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cahey, grinning. ‘ Most certain av all 
things.” 

Mrs. Mulcahey was complacent when 
the health-inspector called at the end of 
a three-day interval. 

“T came to see if the nuisance has 
been abated, madam,” he said. “ I'll be 
obliged to look into the yard.” 

“ Ye’ll oblige me by doin’ so,’ 


’ 


said 














‘*NO CROOLTY, I TOULD YE,’ 


Mrs. Mulcahey, with a curtsy. “ Stip 
in.” 

Biddy gave but momentary attention 
to her visitors, and then took a mouthful 
of fresh hay 

““T see we shall have to remove the 
cow, and at your expense,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘ She may be redeemed at the 
city pound by payment of a fee, and then 
you will have to provide a proper place 
to keep her.” 

“Take her,” said Mrs. Mulcahey 
shortly. 

“T’ll send a couple of men this after- 
noon,” said the inspector. 
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“ Six, if ye like,” said Mrs. Mulcahey. 
“ [ll not bar thim.” 


IV 


THE fire-escapes and windows over- 
looking the Mulcaheys’ back yard were 
peopled like so many opera-boxes that 
afternoon. It may have been that a 
series of hurried calls made by Mrs. 























SAID MRS. MULCAHEY 


Mulcahey after the departure of the in- 
spector accounted for the audience. At 
any rate, it was representative and ex- 
pectant. Eventually a wagon stopped 
in front of Mrs. Mulcahey’s door. 

“The departmint av hilth, I pre- 
shume,” said Mrs Mulcahey, with dig- 
nity, as she opened the door. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said one of the men, 
who carried a rope and a halter. ‘‘ We’re 
here for the cow.” 

Mrs. Mulcahey politely led the way to 
the back yard. 

“There she is,” she said, “ gintle an’ 
peaceful-like. Have no fear av her.” 
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The man with the rope buckled the 
halter around Biddy’s neck. ‘“ Come 
along,” he said, leading his captive to 
the doorway that opened into the hall. 

Biddy went forward with even stride 
and mounted the two low steps without 
difficulty. Then she stopped. 

“ Come along,’ said the man with the 
rope. 

Biddy seemed anxious to oblige, but 
found it impracticable. The Mulcahey 
family lived in an old-fashioned tene- 
ment. Its halls were dark and narrow; 
its doors even narrower. But no impar- 
tial observer could say that Biddy was 
narrow. She bulged comfortably. Be- 
ing docile, she was willing to be led; 
but being a cow, she was lacking in the 
resource necessary to combat a law of 
physics. So she stuck at that point where 
the width of the door and the diameter 
of her body became equal factors. 

The man in the hall tugged at the 
rope and then called to his assistant, 
who was managing the affair from the 
rear : 

“ Give her a shove, Bill.” 

Bill approached and slapped Biddy 
on the flank. She switched her tail to 
let him know that she was awake to the 
situation. 

‘Squeeze in, there, old lady. G’wan, 
now!” admonished Bill. 

Mrs. Mulcahey, seated on a soap-box, 
said nothing. ‘The audience on the 
fire-escapes held its breath. 

“ Hey, Bill,” called the man in the 
hall, ‘“‘ give her a shove.” 

Bill hesitated an instant, then applied 
his shoulder to Biddy and braced his 
feet. Although Biddy was mild in na- 
ture, as the intact condition of the Mul- 
cahey children bore witness, she had a 
sense of dignity. The use of a halter 
she understood and conceded, but the 
application of impetus from the rear 
was novel, as well as offensive. She 
grunted unamiably and decided to back 
out, but Bill had his feet firmly braced. 

Then Biddy displayed an unexpected 
fertility of invention. She drew a hind 
foot forward very carefully, so that Bill 
took no particular notice of it. In fact, 
until he sat down hard on the grass 
plot ten feet away he was scarcely aware 
of the fact that a cow possessed a hind 
leg. 
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There was a murmur of pleased sur- 
prise from the windows. 

“Hi, there, Bill,’ called the voice 
from the hall. ‘“ Give her another shove. 
She moved a bit.” 

“Shove nothin’,” said Bill sulkily, 
rubbing his thigh tenderly. 

“But she moved, all right,” repeated 
the voice in the hall. 

““T know damn well she did,” said 
Bill. “ But if you want to do any more 
cow movin’, change ends.” 

The gallery, now inclined to regard 
Bill as a hero, became demonstrative. 
He beheld it for the first time and looked 
foolish. The man in the hall slackened 
his grip on the rope and Biddy backed 
into the yard again. 

“Kick you, Bill?” inquired his part- 
ner, with interest. 

“Oh, no; she didn’t kick me,” said 
Bill, with fine sarcasm. “I’m sittin’ 
here for my health.” 

‘“‘Let’s give her another try,”’ said the 
man with the rope. 

“You takin’ this end,” said Bill firmly. 

His partner hesitated and glanced up 
at the gallery. It beamed upon him. 

“ Aw, let’s quit it,” said Bill. ‘“ She’s 
a good foot too wide, maybe a foot and 
a half.” 

“T’ll get her through,” said his part- 
ner suddenly, and he picked up a clothes- 
pole. ‘“ You lead her and I’ll prod 
her.” 

Mrs. Mulcahey arose from her soap- 
box. 

“ Ye’ll prod no cow av mine,” she said 
in measured words. (Applause from the 
gallery.) 

“She has to be took out,” said the 
man obstinately. 

“Took out, but not prodded out,” 
said Mrs. Mulcahey. “ Not a single 
prod. There’s no prods called for in the 
law. ‘ Abate the noosince’ is here in the 
ordhers. Read thim. But there’s no 
commands to commit depraydations on 
dumb bastes. Mind that, now. Pull an’ 
shove, an’ welcome, an’ I’ve no objec- 
tion to the blockin’ av the dure, providin’ 
ye let me pass in for supper. But ye’ll 
commit no croolty.” 

(Renewed applause. ) 

Bill’s partner considered for a mo- 
ment, and then sought his colaborer’s 
advice. 
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“T’m done with cow movin’,” said 
Bill, with decision. “I ain’t goin’ to 
get arrested for cruelty to no cow. I 
got all that’s coming to me now.” 

““] guess we'll have to come again, 
ma’am,” said the man with the halter, as 
he removed it from  Biddy’s neck. 
“We'll make a report on this.” 

“?*Twill be a good report, I don’t 
misdoubt,” observed Mrs. Mulcahey. 
‘Come ag’in an’ welcome.” 

She curtsied as Bill and his partner 
retired to the street. The audience 
sighed and began to disperse. 

Vv 

For two days thereafter the majesty 
of the law overlooked the Mulcahey 
household, and then it reappeared in the 
person of the inspector. He came at 
evening, and found Mr. Mulcahey at 
home. 

“It’s about that cow again,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘Our men_ reported they 
couldn’t get her out. Is that so?” 

“‘ She’s still there, sor,” said Mr. Mul- 
cahey cheerfully. 

*“ T’'d like to look at her.” 

“With plishure,” and Mr. Mulcahey 
led the way, Mrs. Mulcahey and 
Mary Ellen following. With a tape- 
measure the inspector ascertained the 
width of the rear door with painstaking 
care. Then he stepped across the yard 
and examined Biddy with a critical eye. 

“Would you mind holding one end 
of this tape?” he asked. 

Mr. Mulcahey hastened to oblige. The 
inspector stepped around on one side of 
Biddy, going by the front way—for Bill 
had made a minority report—leaving 
Mr. Mulcahey on the other side. They 
drew the tape across Biddy’s back. Then 
the inspector returned to the door and 
measured that again, and whistled. 

“Fourteen inches difference,” he an- 
nounced. 

The Mulcaheys looked pleased. 

“ Foorteen!” exclaimed Mr. Mulca- 
hey. “Shure, ’twas but twilve a couple 
av nights back. Is she feedin’ much now, 
Maggie?” 

“Most treminjus,” said Mrs. Mulca- 
hey in a tone of concern. ‘“’Tis the bate 
av all how she ates.” 

““T guess you'll have to starve her for 
a few days,” said the inspector. 
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“There'll be no starvation av my 
cow,” said Mrs. Mulcahey calmly. 

“*Tis nature’s gift, her appetite,” ob- 
served Mr. Mulcahey. ‘“’Tis not to be 
denied.” 

“She’s got to go through that door, 

and that’s all there is to it,” said the in- 
spector irritably. “ A few days without* 
food won’t hurt her. She’s too fat, any- 
how.” 
“ Not wan day nor wan hour,” said 
Mrs. Mulcahey, “ will I take bread from 
her mouth. An’ shame on you, sor, | 
say, for pershuadin’ folks to commit 
croolties.” 

“Tt wouldn’t take much,” said the in- 
spector, half to himself, as if deeply en- 
grossed in the mathematical problem. 
‘She ought to lose ten inches in a few 
days, and then we could squeeze the 
other four.” 

‘No croolty, I tould ye,” said Mrs. 
Mulcahey. “’Tis settled.” 

“It seems, sor,” put in Mr. Mulcahey, 
in a conciliatory tone, “that there’s no 
law agin feedin’ the cow, wance she’s 
here. An’ this wan’s a terror for fod- 
der.” 

“Perhaps not,” said the inspector 
thoughtfully, “but how would you like 
to be prosecuted for aiding and abetting 
a cow to remain in your back yard?” 

“Take Tom Ahearn,” said Mrs. Mul- 
cahey promptly, “if it’s aidin’ an’ abet- 
tin’ ye want. ’Tis he gives the fodder.” 

‘““ Maybe your landlord would consent 
to take out the door-frame,” suggested 
the inspector. 

““T misdoubt if he’ll consint to alther- 
ations in his property,” answered Mr. 
Mulcahey cheerfully. ‘“ Ye can see him, 
though.” 

“Any doors in these fences?” asked 
the inspector, with a sweep of his arm. 

“ Five finces wan way an’ sivin that,” 
indicated Mr. Mulcahey, “an’ divil a 
dure or gate.” 

“We might thrain the ould cow to 
joomp thim,” observed Mrs. Mulcahey 
thoughtfully. ‘Or walk the tap av 
thim.” 

The inspector looked at her with a puz- 
zled air. 

“Or maybe, now,” continued Mrs. 
Mulcahey, “ maybe wan av thim derricks 
could h’ist the ould noosince over the 
roof. Have yez a derrick, sor?” 
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“ Or a soobway,” broke in Mr. Mul- 
cahey. “ There’s a plan for ye, sor; a 
soobway. She’d walk through a soob- 
way quiet an’ peaceful, providin’, av 
coorse, it wor big enough.” 

The inspector was forced to grin. 

‘““ Maybe you’ve got a plan, too, little 
girl,” he said. 

Mary Ellen slipped her arm around 





‘“DID YE, INDADE, NOW?” SAID MR. 


Biddy’s neck; her plan was the simplest 
of all. 

“Yell not take my cow,” she said. 

“Well, I guess I’ll see your landlord,” 
said the inspector, with a sigh. “I’m 
only doing my duty, you know,” he 
added. 

‘“Thrue for you, sor,” said Mrs. Mul- 
cahey, as she held the door open for him. 
“’Tis unfortunit we’re av no assistance.”’ 

She lingered in the yard until she and 
Biddy were left alone, and then she 
scratched the nuisance’s nose affection- 
ately and whispered: 

“ Ate like the divil, ould love. ’Tis 
all that will save ye. Mary Ellen! Mary 
Ellen!” 

Mary Ellen emerged from the kitchen. 

“Toss her a good bundle av hay, like 
a good girl,” said her mother. “ An’ 


’ 


fetch the poor baste a pail av wather. 
*Tis half famished she is, poor thing.” 


vi 


On his way to the docks next morning 
Mr. Mulcahey stopped in at Mr. Dono- 
van’s Erin Hall. 

“*Tis the rint,” he explained, unfold- 
ing a small wad of soiled bills. 





MULCAHEY, RAISING HIS EYEBROWS 


‘“‘Obliged to you, Mulcahey,” said Mr. 
Donovan. ‘“ How’s Biddy?” 

“ Fine, thank ye,” said Mr. Mulcahey. 

“T had a call from a health-inspector 
last night, Mulcahey.” 

“Did ye, indade, now?” said Mr. 
Mulcahey, raising his eyebrows. 

“He wants me to widen your back 
door,” continued Mr. Donovan. “ Are 
you wanting it?” 

“Why, ’tis a good dure as it shtands, 
sor,” said Mr. Mulcahey cautiously. 

“That’s what I told him,” said Mr. 
Donovan. “ And I’d not widen the door 
if you asked me yourself, Mulcahey. 
Every tenant in the house would be 
wanting something, then.” 

“*Tis not like,” said Mr. Mulcahey, 
“think ye, sor, the neighbors’ll be lettin’ 
thim cut holes in finces?”’ 
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“T happen to own both sides of you, 
Mulcahey,” replied Mr. Donovan. ‘“‘ And 
there'll be no holes cut in my fences. 
It’s bad enough, man,” he added, with 
a twinkle in his eye, “to have a cow in 
one back yard. I'll not have her tramp- 
ing over the rest of my property.” 

Mr. Mulcahey went off to the docks 
whistling, and vaguely wondering how it 
felt to own tenement-houses. 

“Throuble’s not over, Dinnis,” said 
his wife that night. ‘‘ The inspictor’s in 
the parlor.” 

Mr. Mulcahey entered with a feeling 
of uneasiness. 

“T find I shall have to summon you 
to court, Mr. Mulcahey,” said the in- 
spector apologetically. 

Mr. Mulcahey looked at his wife in 
dismay. 

“Who is the legal owner of the 
cow?” asked the inspector. 

“Why, the houl family owns her,” 
said Mr. Mulcahey. 

“T don’t want the whole family. One 
is enough.” 

“Well,” sighed Mr. Mulcahey, “I 
guess I’m as near owner as anny of us.” 

“*Tis my cow,” broke in Mary Ellen. 

“Hush, child,” admonished her moth- 
er. ‘‘ Give the lind av it to your father.” 

“T’ll_ send you a summons in the 
morning,” said the inspector, bowing 
himself out. 

It seemed to Mr. Mulcahey, when a 
uniformed officer delivered a paper at 
his door, that he was a person of some 
importance, for he was formally bidden 
to duly appear before his honor in the 
first district magistrate’s court and show 
cause why he should not abate a certain 
nuisance, to wit, a cow harbored and 
maintained on his premises in violation 
of a city ordinance. 

“ Plaze to inform his honor I’ll be 
there at wance,” said Mr. Mulcahey 
with dignity. A moment later, when he 
found Mrs. Mulcahey putting on her 
bonnet and shawl, he expressed surprise. 

“Indade, an’ I’m goin’, Dinnis Mul- 
cahey,” she said. ‘‘’Tis a wife’s place.” 

vil 

THE going to court of the Mulcaheys 

was an event of neighborhood import- 


ance. Of course, certain of the neigh- 
bors had been there, some of them more 
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than once, but not through the polite 
medium of a summons. The case of the 
Mulcaheys was at once so novel and ab- 
sorbing that it seemed to require a dele- 
gation. 

Some of the delegation reached court 
ahead of Mr. Mulcahey, Mrs. Mulcahey, 
and Mary Ellen, and they did not at- 
tempt to conceal their disappointment 
at the absence of Biddy herself. House- 
wives, mothers, and numerous offspring, 
and as many of the men-folks as were 
then unemployed, occupied so many of 
the benches that the judge looked over 
his glasses in surprise. 

“What's all this crowd for, officer?” 
he demanded. 

“It’s about a cow, your honor,” ex- 
plained the officer, smirking. 

“Call the case and we'll get ’em out 
of here,” said the magistrate to his clerk. 

Mr. Mulcahey presented himself def- 
erentially and found the health-inspector 
ahead of him. 

“Are these your witnesses, Mulca- 
hey?” asked the magistrate, glancing at 
the crowd. 

“They follered me, sor,” said Mulca- 
hey deprecatingly. 

‘““Where’s the cow?” asked his honor, 
examining the summons. 

“That’s just the trouble,” said the 
inspector. “I'll explain.” 

The magistrate listened to the expla- 
nation and then turned to Mulcahey. 

“Why don’t you remove her?” he 
asked. : 

Mr. Mulcahey grinned. “’Tis be- 
yond me power, sor,” he said. 

“Then why doesn’t the health depart- 
ment remove it, inspector?” asked the 
court impatiently. ‘ Does this man in- 
terfere with you?” 

‘““No-o,” said the inspector. ‘I can’t 
say he does. But she won’t go through 
the door. She’s»too big.” 

The judge suppressed murmurs of ad- 
miration from the benches. 

“How did this cow get there, Mulca- 
hey?” asked his honor. 

“She kem in a calf, foor years back, 
sor. She’s growed.” 

The court smiled. ‘What do you 
want me to do about this, inspector?” 
he asked. 

“We want him compelled to remove 
the cow, your honor.” 
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“What's the use of my ordering him 
to do so, if he can’t?” asked the court. 
“ Now, as I understand it, he admits he 
owns this cow and that he has been no- 
tified to remove her, but cannot. Your 
department is also unable to effect her 
removal. I cannot order him to starve 
his cow; I cannot compel the landlord 
to widen his door.” 

“Can’t I get a mandamus?” suggested 
the inspector. 

“How can you mandamus a _ land- 
locked cow out of a back yard when you 
can’t drag her out with a rope?” asked 
his honor. 

The inspector vouchsafed no answer 
and the benches murmured again. 

““T suppose we'll have to kill her, 
then,” observed the inspector, after a 
pause. 

A portly figure in a gray shawl arose 
in the front row. 

“ Yell not kill my cow,”’ came a thun- 
dering voice. ‘ Yer honor’ll not let him 
kill my cow.” 

‘““Who’s that?’’ demanded the court. 

“ Me wife, yer honor,” explained Mr. 
Mulcahey. ‘She thinks that much of 
the poor baste.” 

“Hm-m,” said the court. ‘I don’t 
see how you can kill his cow, inspector. 
I can’t issue authority to do it, at any 
rate. And I may remind you of the city 
ordinance relating to the location of 
slaughter-houses and call your attention 
to the fact that your department is very 
rigid in the enforcement of it.” 

“But what am I to do, your honor?” 
asked the inspector helplessly, looking 
rather foolish. 

“Don’t ask me,” said the magistrate. 
“T can’t help you. She seems to be a 
permanent and irremovable cow. Per- 
haps you can get the Legislature to give 
you special legislation covering her case, 
but you want to look out that they don’t 
slip in an amendment legalizing her. 
These up-country farmers, you know, are 


likely to stand up for her rights.” The 
suggestion of a smile hovered about his 
honor’s mouth. Then he added bruskly: 
“Case of the People vs. Biddy dis- 
missed.” 

The inspector turned away, but Mr. 
Mulcahey stood hesitatingly. Finally he 
ventured to ask:. 

“Do I go now, your honor?” 

“Yes; that’s all, Mulcahey. And, by 
the way, give my regards to the cow.” 

A stentorian “ Hurroo!” escaped one 
of the Mulcahey neighbors at that in- 
stant, and then the officers hustled them 
all out of court, while his honor pound- 
ed for order. Mr. and Mrs. Mulcahey 
and Mary Ellen led the procession into 
the street and down the block. The 
crowd swelled as it advanced, and al- 
though most of it knew nothing of the 
momeiitous issue which had just been 
decided, it was aware that something of 
importance had happened. In front of 
the famous tenement the mob almost 
blocked the street, and before the Mul- 
caheys could pass inside a neighbor had 
proposed three cheers for the family and 
another three for the cow. The honors 
of applause fell to Biddy. 

As the Mulcahey family entered the 
back yard the nuisance ceased her attack 
upon a pile of fodder and lowed a 
welcome. Mrs. Mulcahey dashed across 
the grass-plot and threw her arms 
around Biddy’s neck, crushing her bon- 
net into the sleek coat. 

“Ye ould love,’ she murmured, “I 
said ye wor more bother than a dozen 
young wans—an’ ye are.” 

““An’ she’ll not go, will she, papa?” 
said Mary Ellen, dancing. 

“Not unless ” began Mr. Mul- 
cahey. 

“Unless what, Dinnis Mulcahey?” 
demanded his wife. 

“Well, I was wondherin’,” said Mr. 
Mulcahey slowly, “if the departmint av 
hilth owned wan av thim airships.” 








IN THE KEY OF OMAR 


Lone, long may youth within our hearts survive, 
Though good and ill succeed like rime and rime. 
Take courage, comrade, till the good arrive; 
Who dies in sorrow dies before his time. 


Thomas Walsh 











A CHILD OF GOD 
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HE smash-up was a bad one. No, 
this is not a railroad story; the 
wreck is merely incidental. Great catas- 
trophes sometimes bring about compara- 
tively insignificant results,and it required 
a ditched engine and a train of cars re- 
duced to kindling-wood to place Mr. 
Scott Carew in conjunction with—or 
was it opposition to?—a small and in- 
nocent-looking volume. A superficial ob- 
server would ‘have staked his all on Mr. 
Carew in any trial of strength which 
might eventuate between him and the 
printed page; and the superficial ob- 
server, following his destiny, would have 
made a mistake, especially as this par- 
ticular printed page had the moral sup- 
port of John Eversley. 

No two men could differ more widely 
than Eversley and Carew. The Orient 
and the Occident met, by pardonable fig- 
ure of speech, when they came face to 
face. Eversley was steeped in the culture 
‘of the university and divinity school. 
Carew was impregnated with all the lore 
of mountains and plains. One was a 
rancher—that is to say, a cowboy; the 
other a bishop—that is to say, a parson. 
Carew knew as little of the East as 
Eversley did of the West on the morning 
of their meeting. 

To go back to the disaster: Of two 
women in the car, one was taken and 
the other left. The one who was taken 
was a mother, and the one who was left 
was a nurse. There was a baby, also, 
that bade fair to be left, for the de- 
parting mother was not yet gone, al- 
though it was evident that there would 
be little time for leave-taking. Even 
Carew, unused to death—of women, that 
is !—could see that. 

Farther along in the cut the cars of 
the wrecked trainswere blazing furiously. 





On the bank lay several of the seriously 
injured, being ministered to by those who 
had mercifully escaped. Everybody had 
been extricated from the débris, it ap- 
peared, and the trainmen could do noth- 
ing but let the wreck burn. There was 
much work for the lone doctor who had 
happened to be on the train, but there 
was nothing for him to do for the woman 
who was called. Her he left to the 
bishop. She was the only one dying 
among the injured. 

The bishop’s clothing was muddy and 
badly torn. There was a deep gash in 
his forehead, with a blood-stained hand- 
kerchief tied about it, and his appearance, 
therefore, was not inviting. There was 
upon him, however, that stamp of au- 
thority and dignity and goodness which 
marked him out, even to the unskilled 
eyes of the cowboy, as a clergyman. He 
was kneeling by the side of the woman, 
her nervous hands clasped in his own as 
he whispered words of prayer and com- 
fort to the passing soul. On the other 
side, the nurse sat upon the ground hold- 
ing the baby girl where the eyes of 
the mother could see it without turning 
her head. The nurse was sobbing quietly. 

This was the scene that greeted the 
eyes of the cattleman as he reined in his 
pony on the edge of the bluff overlooking 
the disaster. As he stopped, the bishop 
raised his eyes, lifted his hand, and beck- 
oned. Carew dismounted, dropped the 
reins by the pony’s head, scrambled down 
to the bishop, and bent to hear what he 
was saying. 

“This woman,” began Eversley—he 
pointed. to the prostrate figure, and 
Carew, swiftly intuitive, nodded—“ she 
Wants to have her baby baptized. The 
nurse is a Swede and reads no English. 
Will you read the responses?” 
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“Sure,” said Carew, without the least 
idea of to what he was committing him- 
self. 

“We will use the shortened form.” 

“T want it all,” whispered the woman 
faintly, “as if it were church.” 

The bishop nodded. He produced a 
small book from his pocket, fingered its 
leaves a moment, found the place, and 
handed it to Carew. Then he raced 
swiftly down the cut to where a little 
brook babbled through the ditch. He 
scooped up with his hand a few drops 
of water, and carrying it carefully, came 
back to his little catechumen. 

“You are very good,” whispered the 
mother faintly, looking gratefully up 
toward the cattleman. 

“Yes’m,” said Carew, thinking it best 
to avoid discussion with the dying. 

“And you will be the child’s real god- 
father?” 

“« Sure.” 

Now, Carew had not the slightest un- 
derstanding as to what a godfather was. 
He had not even had time to read over 
the service, with which, of course, he 
was entirely unfamiliar. He had never 
seen that or any other sacrament ad- 
ministered. Indeed, he had rarely, if 
ever, gone to church in his life, and 
the Bible was to him a sealed volume, 
to say nothing of the prayer-book. But 
when the entreating glance of that dying 
woman was turned upon him there was 
nothing he would not have done for her. 
She called all the innate chivalry in his 
soul to the surface at once. 

With a steady voice he read the un- 
familiar responses when the bishop told 
him to, and watched and listened in silent 
awe. The mother watched and listened, 
too, and when the bishop completed the 
service she closed her eyes with a long 
breath—and the departing had gone. 


II 


THE silence that supervened was 
broken by the scream of a locomotive- 
whistle down the track. The relief train 
was at hand. The bishop’s note-book was 
out, and he was recording the details 
of this baptism. 

“What is your name?” he asked, turn- 
ing to the cowboy. 

“Scott Carew, of the 
Ranch. What's yours?” 


Brace Bar 
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“John Eversley.” 

“Oh, you’re our new bishop, are you?” 

“és I am.” 

“Well, I’m glad to meet you, right 
reverend. We’re rather a tough lot out 
here, and we need a man like you to 
look after us. I’ve been readin’ in the 
paper about you, and if there’s anything 
we can do to help out, we’re goin’ to 
do it.” 

“You helped me out greatly this morn- 
ing,” said the bishop, covering the 
woman’s face with a handkerchief. 

‘“What’s goin’ to be done with the 
little kid? ” 

“Its father is waiting for it in Chi- 
cago, I am told,” answered the bishop. 
‘“The mother had been spending the sum- 
mer in California. I will see that it gets 
to its destination.” 

“Would you mind giving me its ad- 
dress?” 

“Certainly not,” said the bishop. 

He tore a leaf out of his note-book and 
scribbled on it the name of Alice Burton, 
care of George H. Burton, Morantic 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Assisting the bishop to place the body 
of Mrs. Burton on the car and doing 
what he could to help out in other direc- 
tions filled in the morning. Carew 
waited until the last of the passengers 
had got aboard and the train had pulled 
out. He went back to his cow-pony, 
mounted, and rode rapidly away across 
the prairie. 

He did not head in the direction of 
town. Somehow, it was not the company 
of his fellows that he craved. Near the. 
foot-hills of the range that backed his 
ranch there was a little grove of trees. 
The place was green and fresh from a 
mountain brook. There he dismounted 
and sat down to think. 

He recalled as much as he could of the 
service in which he had borne so promi- 
nent a part. Introduced so suddenly to 
things ecclesiastical, he was puzzled. 
There had been no time for explanation, 
and he felt that he had to figure out 
his position for himself unaided. He 
could not tell whether he had promised 
these tremendous things that occurred 
to him, in the way of belief and desire 
and future conduct, for himself or for 
the baby. That he had done it for some 


one was the only clear point in his ob- 
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scurity. He wrestled with the subject 
long and earnestly. ‘lo clarify his posi- 
tion, he even spoke aloud his solemn 
vows, as he recalled them. And _ his 
comments were finally summed up in 
one brief, expressive word not altogether 
absent from ecclesiastical terminology, 
but not used in the sense in which he 
exploited it. , 

No clearer end was to be arrived at 
from further unguided thought, he de- 
cided. He mounted again, therefore, 
and after a mad gallop drew rein be- 
fore the general store of the railroad 
town which was his place of supply. 

“ You folks claim to keep everything,” 
he said as he strode into the long frame 
building, whose appearance, indeed, bade 
fair to bear out the proprietary assertion. 

“We do; tabasco sauce, olive-oil, 
caviar, Bénédictine , 

‘J don’t mean victuals or drinks. I 
got plenty of them,” said Carew. “ It’s 
literature I’m after.” 

“An’ we're long on that, too, Scotty, 
my boy,” said the chief clerk. ‘ Here 
is Marie Corelli and Hall Caine and 
Largine Libby and Conan Doyle and 
Samantha at i 

“None of them. What I want is re- 
ligious literature.” 

“Well, we got a Bible and some tracts. 
We don’t keep ’em in stock generally, 
but we took ’em in trade, and ig 

“ You’re off the trail again. I don’t 
want no tracts nor no Bible, which they 
may be all right, but none for me to- 
day. I want a book like that the ’pisco- 
palian bishop uses when he_ baptizes 
kids.” 

“You aren’t thinking of getting mar- 
ried, are you, Scotty?” 

“ What makes you ask that?” 

‘This yere sudden interest in kids.” 

“Now, look here, Morgan,” said 
Carew, blushing under his tan, “if a 
gent can’t come in and buy a book at 
your store without all this personal stuff 
bein’ throwed into him, I’ll take my trade 
elsewhere after I’ve settled up with you.” 

“No offense, Carew,” said Morgan; 
“only I just thought ‘ 














“Well, don’t think no more. What 
I want from you is books, not thoughts. 
I’ve got thoughts’ enough myself to 
start a general store of my own. Have 
you got that there book?” 
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“No, we ain’t, and I don’t know what 
kind of a book it is, nohow.” 

‘“T’ll bet he means a pra’r-book,” said 
one of the loungers in the store. “I 
was raised ’piscopal, and I reckon that’s 
what he wants.” 

“Have you got one?” asked Carew 
again, glad for this illuminating com- 
ment. 

“T told you no; we ain’t had no 
call for books of that sort.” 

“You will have, though,” said the 
lounger who had first spoken, “ ’cause 
the new bishop is comin’, and he'll 
create a demand for ’em, if he’s like 
other bishops I’ve knowed.” 

“We'll have to lay in a stock, and 
you can get all you want then, Scotty,” 
said Morgan. 

“That won’t do me,” said Carew. 
““T want one bad, and I want it now.” 

“T guess I can get you one by writing 
to Denver.” 

“ Don’t write—telegraph.”’ 

“Great Heavens!” cried one of the 
bystanders, “is the baby ‘here already, 
Scotty?” 

Carew said nothing at first. He merely 
clenched his fists and walked over toward 
the speaker. 6 

‘What was you observin’?” he asked, 
pushing his face forward. 

‘““ Nothing—nothing at all,” explained 
the man nervously, remembering that 
Carew was a “holy terror” when he 
was aroused. 

“T thought I heard something,” per- 
sisted Carew grimly. 

““T was just passing the time of day,” 
explained his shrinking antagonist. 

“That’s all right, then. You'll get 
the book, Morgan?” 

“You can telegraph yourself, Scotty, 
and then you’ll know the order has gone.” 

That was a good suggestion. Once 
more on the back of the tired steed, 
Carew galloped away to the railroad sta- 
tion, while the loungers, his absence re- 
moving all restraint, speculated wildly as 
to the cause of this sudden demand. 

In response to a telegram to the lead- 
ing book-dealer of Denver which read as 
follows: ‘Send by special messenger 
best Episcopal prayer-book in stock to 
Arapahoe on first train for Scott Carew. 
Money deposited with railroad to cover 
charges,” the book came the next night. 
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Carew had loafed about town in a fever 
of impatience during the intervening 
time. Marvelous to relate, he did not 
drink a drop during that period. Not 
even his love for Alice Howard had ever 
kept him dry for that length of time 
before. 


III 


CareEw’s passion for the little Illinois 
schoolmistress had been a hopeless one. 
He had fared neither better nor worse 
than all the other men who had laid 
siege to that lady’s heart when she burst 
upon masculine Arapahoe in all her 
dainty loveliness. Perhaps that is not 
altogether a fair statement, for he had 
certainly been preferred above the others 
—at least, that was the judgment of 
the few impartial and unprejudiced 
masculine observers. 

After the strictest sect of the Puritans 
—albeit she was an Episcopalian !—had 
Alice Howard been reared, and although 
she genuinely admired the big cattleman, 
she had not allowed herself to fall in 
love with him. When, on the day before 
her departure to the East for her summer 
vacation, he had mustered up courage 
to lay his heart and his ranch—and one 
was as big as the other and as valuable, 
if Alice had only known it—at her feet, 


she had rejected him promptly and un- 


equivocally at the behest of her will, 
resting in her common sense. 

When it was too late, she felt, as she 
stared out of the window of the Pullman 
of the transcontinental limited at his 
melancholy figure drooping over the sad- 
dle-bow,. that she had made a mistake. 
She was just learning that love will go 
where it is sent, and that no feeble 
woman, much less strong man, can inter- 
pose to change its direction. The reason 
she had assigned for her rejection was 
that Carew was an absolutely godless 
man, that he drank and gambled and did 
other things—which some godly men 
have done on occasion, by the way— 
and that, above all, he was as irreligious 
as a heathen savage. She said she could 
never link her life with that kind-of a 
man. 

The indictment was in part true, and 
in part untrue, for there was a good deal 
of religion of the rough sort mixed up 
in Carew’s disposition. His drinking 
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and gambling bouts he entered upon 
more from force of habit and because of 
the local color with which ke was sur- 
rounded than from any particular love 
of either. But he had recognized sub- 
stantially the truth of her indictment, 
with a hopeless feeling which showed 
his unfamiliarity with the ways of 
women. 

He had plunged more madly into dis- 
sipation after her departure than before ; 
and Alice Howard, dimly divining some- 
thing of this, began to see that possibly 
she might have exercised a molding in- 
fluence upon the plastic character of her 
big adorer. She felt, too, that, since 
his condition had arisen from his abso- 
lute unfamiliarity with things as plain. 
and simple to her as household words, 
he might be made different—although 
she would not have him so very different, 
after all. 

If blessings brighten as they take their 
flight, they sometimes brighten as they 
are fled from, and each mile traversed by 
the rapid train added poignancy to Miss 
Howard’s regret that she had so easily 
put aside so promising a proposition. 
Like all earnest Christians, she would 
have compassed the earth to make a 
proselyte, and here was one to her hand 
that she had cast aside. She might have 
shown him the error of his ways—con- 
verted him, in fact; and she had stayed 
her hand. 


IV 


On the receipt of the prayer-book, 
which was a large and handsome one, 
bound in red leather and stamped in 
gold, Carew stood for a moment unde- 
cided. Hotel in Arapahoe there was 
none. The Brace Bar Ranch was miles 
away. It was too dark to read out on 
the prairie. He could not wait till to- 
morrow to examine the volume. There 
was no place available for the pursuit 
of literature but the Red Dog saloon. 
Thither he hastened. 

The orgy that went on nightly, and 
sometimes daily, was in full swing. 
Many a time Carew had borne a leading 
part in such a scene. Resolutely de- 
clining every invitation to engage, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to clinking coin and 
rolling wheels and slithering pasteboards, 
he pushed through the crowd, found an 
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unoccupied corner with a lamp, and 
opened the volume. He opened it at ran- 
dom, and his eyes, by happy chance, fell 
on the catechism. 

He remembered exactly the look of 
the baptismal service he had read, and 
as he scanned anxiously the printed page 
of question and answer he knew he had 
not found the desired place. But he 
saw the word “ baptism.” He read on, 
therefore, and some other words burned 
themselves into his memory: “A child 
of God, a member of Christ, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of heaven!” 

So that was what it meant. Was that 
what he had assumed for himself? Or 
was it for the little kid? No, it could 
not be! His fingers turned the leaves 
nervously, but he found nothing familiar. 
He tried again and again, seeking the 
service in vain. ‘There was no index, 
apparently. There was nothing for it, 
at last, but to turn the pages methodically 
until he came to it. 

Rapidly he ran over the leaves, and 
finally found the service. He read it, 
stupefied. Then this was what he had 
promised—to renounce the devil and all 
his works, to believe all the articles of 
the Christian faith, to keep God’s holy 
will and commandments all the days of 
his life! It was appalling! 

The sweat stood out upon his brow 
as he realized the significance of his po- 
sition. He forgot entirely that he had 
merely said these words for another. The 
utter irresponsibility of the little baby 
girl for whom he had stood as god- 
father came home to him. The promise 
was his own, and he had made that prom- 
ise in obedience to the plea of a dying 
woman and the injunction of a living 
bishop. A large part of the religion that 
he professed was the keeping of his word 
even to his own hurt. In some strange 
way he had become committed. He felt 
as if he had suddenly been admitted into 
all the arcana of the Christian religion 
without in the least comprehending what 
it meant or what it was about. He felt 
upon him the burden of a tremendous 
obligation, the bearing of which seemed 
to him, in his ignorance, to be well- 
nigh impossible. And yet, he had to 
do it. 

How long he sat there with the open 
book upon his knee he did not know. 
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In his intense abstraction, his concentra- 
tion of thought, he did not realize that 
the games had stopped, and that the 
men, noticing his strange and preoccu- 
pied silence, had crowded around him. 
One bolder than the rest had lifted the 
prayer-book from his knee before he 
could prevent, and had read aloud the 
heading—“ The Ministration of Public 
Baptism of Infants.” 

“Been gettin’ married, have you?” 
shouted one, after the roar of laughter 
which greeted the information. 

“Where’s the kid?” cried another. 

“Whose goin’ to do the baptizin’?” 
asked a third voice. 

“Let’s have some whisky here,” cried 
another, “ an’ we'll just christen Scotty 
to-night, so’s he’ll know what it means 
and how it seems to play this baptizin’ 
game when the time comes, and rt 

“ Here,” said Carew, without rising, 
“ gimme that book.” 

“Not much,” gleefully shouted the 
possessor, he of the store who had been 
“raised ’piscopal.” ‘ We’re goin’ to 
have a little fun with it. I’ve seen these 
books before. This baptizin’ business is 
a curious thing. There’s somethin’ 
about it in the catechism. Here it is, 
b’gosh!—‘ A member of Christ, a child 
of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom 
of heaven.’ That’s what your kid’s goin’ 
to be, is it, Scotty?” 

The room was filled with laughter 
and derisive shouts, yet some of the 
painted women there shrank back from 
the flagrant blasphemy of the: reader’s 
voice. 

Carew had grown deathly pale. The 
crisis had come quicker than he thought. 
He had to meet it sooner than he could 
have imagined it possible. He reached 
his hand quietly down to his side, so 
quietly and so slowly that no one took 
especial notice of the threatening and 
sinister movement, and suddenly whipped 
from its holster a revolver. His hand 
clasped the butt; one finger rested upon 
the trigger. The action was so quiet 
and so indifferent that no one had 
thought to draw his own weapon, al- 
though there were men there as quick 
on draw and trigger as he. 

“ Hands up,” said the cattleman, with 
astonishing quickness considering his pre- 
vious action. In an instant the hands 
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went up with true Western response to 
a request with which it was hardly safe 
to trifle. 

“T want that book,” continued Carew. 

The astonished revelers found them- 
selves gazing into the steady muzzle of 
a forty-five. The man who had the 
book stepped forward, still with his 
hands up, and bending over, dropped it 
on the table. 

“ Now,” said Carew, “I ain’t aimin’ 
to have no trouble about this matter. If 
I choose to come in here and meditate 
on my sins, I ’low ’tain’t nobody’s busi- 
ness, and if I aims <o be a child of 
God, and them things you said, Jim 
Witcherley, I reckon I got a right to 
be; an’ if I want to pull my freight for 
heaven, I’ll see that nobody don’t make 
no remarks about it, neither. By God, 
I'll let daylight through the first man 
that sneers at me or my religion! You’re 
all goin’ straight to hell, anyway, and a 
few days more or less won’t make no 
difference.” 

““What’s got into you, Carew?” asked 
one of the men from the back of the 


_ crowd. 


“T’ve seen the error of my ways,” 
answered the cattleman coolly. ‘“ At 
least, not exactly that. I got roped into 
this thing, but I give my word, an’ I’m 
goin’ to stand by it, too; me and the 
new bishop baptized a baby down there 
in the cut at the wreck day before yes- 
terday, and I promised a dying woman 
as I’d do a lot of things for her baby, 
which we christened it accordin’ to the 
book.” 

‘Did you know the woman?” 

“ Never saw her in my life before.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you're 
goin’ to keep éi 

“Has any gent here ever knowed me 
to break my word?” asked Carew sternly. 
“T’ve always kept it to man, and woman 
too, an’ I’m goin’ to keep it to this dead 
woman that’s passed in her checks and 
gone over the range.” 

“Put up your gun, Scotty,” said the 
barkeeper soothingly. “None of us 
means to do you any harm. We did not 
know it was’ so serious with you.” 

“And I apologize for them careless 
remarks I made,” said Witcherley, the 
man who had seized the prayer-book. 
“That’s all ‘right, then,” said Carew 
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magnanimously, as he slowly returned 
his weapon to its holster. 

“Scotty,” interposed one of the gam- 
blers who had hitherto said nothing, 
“have a last drink and a last game 
with me—before you gits on that Gospel 
outfit of your’n.” 

He slapped a bottle of whisky and 
a deck of cards down on the table, and 
laughed wickedly in the most insulting 
and offensive way. 

“You go to hell,” said Carew, who 
certainly belonged to the Church mili- 
tant in the most literal way, sweeping 
the whisky, cards, table, and all to the 
floor with a sudden gesture. “I don’t 
play any more. I don’t drink any more. 
I’ve quit it all. I’m a child of God 
now,” he said simply and without the 
slightest idea of irreverence. 

The gambler’s hand had shot to his 
hip at the insult, but quicker hands 
seized him. 

“Let him alone,” cried angry voices 
here and there, as the gambler struggled 
to get at Carew. “Let him alone. He 
had us all covered—you, too—and put 
up his gun.” 

“Can’t anybody touch Scotty in here,” 
added the barkeeper, pushing to the front. 
“Carew, I’m proud to shake hands with 
you. You tell that there bishop pardner 
of your’n that he can have the Red 
Dog for his church whenever he wants 
to. I reckon we all are goin’ to perdition, 
as you said a moment since, and if we 
are, we'll go like gents, with our boots 
on an’ givin’ everybody a fair deal.” 

That was the strangest scene that had 
ever been witnessed within the walls of 
the Red Dog saloon until the day that 
Carew received baptism at the hands of 
his “ bishop pardner” before a wonder- 
ing, awestruck crowd. 

‘“T got roped into this thing,” he had 
told the bishop frankly. “I didn’t in-. 
tend to make any moves like this. I 
don’t altogether like it, bish, but it seems 
to me that as a man of my word I’ve 
got to play up to my ante. I never 


‘lowed any one to call any bluffs on me. 
When I went into the game, I always 
played it to the limit till I went broke, 
or the other fellow. I guess the Lord’s 
kinder got the winnin’ hand now. He’s 
holdin’ all the cards on me, an’ I’m 
sure His this time.” 
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It was a strange basis for conversion, 
but none the less sincere, and the bishop 
knew how to seize the psychological 
moment. The lore of the East had not 
spoiled the intuitive perceptions of the 
man. He welcomed the new convert 
gladly, first fruits of his mission in his 
Western field. 

“And I sure have got responsibilities 
to that little kid,” continued Carew. “I 
promised to do them things for her, and 
I’ve done my best to get myself into 
proper trim to do them right. I’ve got 
plenty of money, the biggest ranch in the 
Southwest, and the best will on earth, 
and if you advise me, bishop, I guess 
we can steer the little gal about right.” 

“T hope so,” said the bishop heartily. 
“T believe so. I think you can do it 
yourself, with higher help than mine.” 

“The first thing I’m goin’ to do is 
to go and see her—to see how she’s 
fixed and how she’s gettin’ along in 
Chicago, which I’ve heard is a pretty 
tough place for men, let alone little 
female kids.” 

“ That is a good idea, and f will give 
you a letter of introduction to her 
father,” said the bishop, who felt some 
trepidation about the possible effect of 
the advent of this strange and peculiar 
godfather upon the scene. 

“You see,” said Carew, as he bade 
the bishop good-by that night at the 
approach of the transcontinental limited, 
“there’s another reason why I cotton 
to that kid. Her name is Alice, and— 
well, bish, there was one out here, the 
prettiest, sweetest girl that Arapahoe ever 
seed, or I think ever will see, for that 
matter. Her name was Alice, too, and 
she turned me down cold, right reverend 
—cold and hard. She said I was a 
heathen, and she would not go for to link 
herself up with any gambling, fighting 
feller like me.” 

“She made a great mistake,” said the 
bishop earnestly, wringing ‘his convert’s 
hand. “I know few men with whom 
I would sooner trust a woman.” 

“Thank you, bishop—thank you,” ex- 
claimed Carew, beaming. 

“And when I see her,” continued the 
bishop, “if I ever do, I'll tell her that.” 

“She’s comin’ back here in the fall 
to teach school again, and 5 
“ All aboard,” cried the conductor, and 
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the warning cry was followed by the 
turning wheels. 


V 


Mr. BurTON was not in when Carew 
called at the Morantic Building, in Chi- 
cago; but the clerks gave the cowboy his 
home address, and thither he went as 
fast as the cab could carry him. 

“Does Miss Alice Burton live here?” 
he asked of the maid who answered his 
ring. 

“The girl looked puzzled. ‘“ Miss 
Alice P 

“TI mean the little kid—a little baby— 
a girl about so big.” He measured off 
a space with his hands. + 

“Oh, yes, certainhy.” 

“Well, I’m her godfather, and I’d 
like to see her.” 

“Her godfather!” exclaimed the girl, 
surveying the tall, sunburned figure with 
surprise not unmingled with amusement. 

“Certainly,” answered Carew gravely. 
“T was at the wreck, you know, when 
me and the bishop baptized the child.” 

““T guess you want to see her aunt. 
She looks after her now. Come in, sir,” 
said the maid, as she ushered him into 
the drawing-room and left him. 

He stared about, enjoying the unaccus- 
tomed comfort, and even luxury, of the 
room. His wistful wonderment was in- 
terrupted by a voice that he knew. 

“ Mr. Carew!” 

He turned and confronted Alice How- 
ard. His hat dropped from his hand, 
and he stood staring at her open- 
mouthed. 

“You!” he ejaculated finally. 
“What are you doing here? ” 

“T live here now. Mr. Burton is my 
brother-in-law—and I 4 

“Miss Alice,” began Carew nervously, 
“T asked you a while back in Arapahoe 
to be my wife, and you said you wouldn’t 
marry a heathen unbeliever. I want 
to tell you now that I’m a child of 
God, a member of Christ, and an in- 
heritor of the kingdom of heaven. Will 
you reconsider them words you said de- 
clining me and zs 











“Scott,” said the blushing woman im- 
pulsively, stretching out her hands to- 
ward him, “I don’t care what you are, 
T ” 

She never finished the sentence. It is 
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difficult to talk in the position in which 
she found herself, and lips have other 
uses than the formation of words and 
phrases. Mr. Carew gave her a demon- 
stration of that proposition which she 
was in no wise unwilling to receive. 

When coherent speech was. possible, 
explanations were in order. Miss How- 
ard knew the first part of the story. The 
bishop had written about the baptism, 
and of the sponsor whom he had picked 
up by the wayside. He had furnished 
Mr. Burton with the name of the man, 
too, and all this had been communicated 
to the sister when she assumed the guard- 
ianship of the little maiden. But she 
knew nothing of the effect upon her 
admirer of his unconscious and unwitting 
sponsorship. She heard the whole story 
as he lamely told it, and then, with the 
inconsistency of her sex, turned upon him 
with this remark: 

“T was going to marry you, anyhow, 
and I am sorry, from one point of view, 
that I didn’t do it before and convert 
you myself.” 

“Well, if I had to get roped down 
and branded, which I am glad it is 
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already done,” said Carew, “I’d rather 
have your hand holdin’ the iron than 
anybody else, although p’raps it’s just 
as well as it is, for the bishop says it 
come ” He hesitated. 

“It came from God,” whispered the 
girl, glad at heart. 

“ That’s about the size of it,’”’ said the 
man. ‘An’ I reckon He knows I need 
somebody like you to keep me straight.” 

That night the bishop got a telegram. 
He puzzled over it at first, but by and 
by he made out its purport. ‘I have 
seen her in Chicago,” it ran, with reckless 
disregard of cost; “she has seen the 
error of her ways, and has roped me in 
a second time. Her brand is on me, 
or mine on her. We want you to do 
the tying, when she comes back in the 
fall, and the little girl is coming with 
us. Whether I am a godfather or a hus- 
band, or what I am, I don’t know, but 
I am the happiest fellow on earth. Scott 
Carew, C. O. G.” 

What did he mean by “G. O. G.”? 
That was a mystery to the bishop until 
his eye fell upon the prayer-book, and 
then he knew. 
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BENEATH a fragrant locust bough, 
The haunt of honey-bees, 

Where breezes fan my heated brow, 
I take my careless ease; 

Stretched in a hammock, lightly swung 
In a green, sheltered spot, 

I lie all day throughout the May 
And bless my lucky lot. 


Far over me the white cloud-fleets 
Go sailing down the sky, 
And with a flash of rainbow wings 
The humming-bird darts by; 
Here sweetly sings the cardinal, 
The gay, glad oriole, 
From groves remote the wood-dove’s note 
Delights my listening soul. 


A book to help, if hours should lag, 
Upon the grass doth rest; 

But all too soon the sunset flag 
Floats in the glowing west; 

And so throughout the sweet springtime, 
I bless my lucky lot, 

While birds above sing soft of love— 
Thank Heaven, I know it not! 


Mary Madison 
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THE POLITICAL DUTIES OF THE 


CITIZEN 


BY ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIVITY IN PUBLIC LIFE THAT ARE 


OPEN TO EVERY AMERICAN, 


AND THE RIGHT COURSES OF 


CONDUCT IN THE DIFFERENT OPPORTUNITIES THUS OFFERED 


N the early days of the republic it 
was expected that every citizen 
would devote a part of his time to po- 
litical life. ‘To the man who was de- 
sirous of amusement politics supplied 
an attractive game. To him who was 
anxious to do public service it furnished 
the best, and often the only available 
channel. To him who was ambitious 
for tangible success it offered the highest 
reward. 

But as time has gone on this inci- 
dental or occasional practise of politics 
has become very difficult. A man cannot 
successfully go into public life in this in- 
discriminate way. We have grown older 
as a nation; and with increased age has 
come increased specialization of employ- 
ment. In a boys’ school everybody can 
spend an hour a day at baseball, and 
play it well enough for all practical pur- 
poses. ‘Twenty years later a few of the 
graduates of that school will have gone 
into professional baseball, and will be 
giving all their time to it; the rest will 
not be playing it at all. 

The conditions which govern the prac- 
tise of politics are different in many 
ways from “what they were a hundred 
years ago. At that time public office 
furnished almost the only reward of am- 
bition; now there are a great many 
other rewards, both commercial and 
professional. At that time the public- 
spirited man found no recognized chan- 
nels of service except those that he fol- 
lowed by going into politics; now there 
are opportunities of service on relief 
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boards, and school boards, and a 
thousand other kinds of boards, which 
have little or no connection with 
our political organization. At that 
time our communities were so small 
that each man was pretty well known to 
his neighbors, so that if he ran for office 
they understood whom they were voting 
for; now he has to spend so much effort 
telling them about himself in order to 
stand any chance of getting nominated 
or elected that what was once an amuse- 
ment for the intervals of his professional 
activity has become a most serious mat- 
ter of business. 

[ still think that every American citi- 
zen ought to assume political responsi- 
bilities. But as I look at the matter, 
there are at least four different ways in 
which this can be done; and the obli- 
gations which go with these different 
ways of fulfilling civic duty are them- 
selves widely different. One man may 
desire to go into politics as a most im- 
portant part of the business of his life, 
with the hope of receiving elective offices 
and attaining a dominant position in the 
councils of his party. Another may strive 
to influence the conduct of our pub- 
lic affairs indirectly, by his activity in 
behalf of civil-service reform and other 
measures calculated to promote better 
government. A third may reserve his 
political activity for special emergencies, 
when some grave crisis, national or lo- 
cal, justifies him in an exceptional ex- 
penditure of time and strength. A 
fourth may content himself with that 
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general influence on the conduct of po- 
litical affairs which is exercised by every 
citizen who forms his moral judgment 
independently and expresses it fearlessly. 

One of these four modes of political 
influence each citizen should undertake 
to exercise; and, having undertaken it, 
he should adopt the methods and ideas 
necessary for serving the community in 
this chosen way. Of course they are not 
mutually exclusive. A man who has be- 
longed to one of these classes may sud- 
denly find himself transplanted into an- 
other, almost without his own knowl- 
edge. Some grave crisis may cause the 
people to select political leaders on ac- 
count of proved business ability, or on 
account of the fearlessness which they 
have displayed in some emergency, rath- 
er than through the ordinary channels 
of party influence. But in a general way 
the four lines of activity that I have 
named are tolerably well distinguished 
from one another. 


POLITICS AS A PROFESSION 


Let us take the duties of these differ- 
ent classes in order. First, what are 
the conditions that surround the man 
who thinks of going into politics as a 
profession ? 

To begin with, he must be prepared 
to take it as seriously as he would take 
any other profession he might choose. He 
must accept it as a continuous activity. 
He must have the necessary time for so 
doing. He must be willing to bear the 
disagreeable features incident to the 
work. People are not going to nomi- 
nate and elect men without knowing for 
what they stand; and it takes time to 
show for what a candidate does stand. 

A great many people talk as though 
the only thing that a man needed to do in 
order to convince people of his char- 
acter was to ‘make them a_ speech. 
This is not true. Speeches do not attract 
as many votes as is commonly supposed, 
because the people shrewdly suspect that 
a man may not always be telling the 
truth, He may not be what he says 
he is. They want to vote for a person 
who feels as they feel; and unless a man 
has certain very peculiar qualities of 
personal magnetism, his speeches give 
very little impression about his real feel- 
ings. 
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Through newspaper articles a man can 
reach the voters a little better than 
through speeches; because the constant 
reader of a newspaper keeps’hearing the 
same thing day by day until it comes to 
dominate his thoughts and emotions. 
But even the most adroitly managed 
newspaper is a very uncertain means of 
getting votes. I suppose that the con- 
duct of the New York Journal in the last 
campaign represented the maximum of 
effort in this line; and the effect of the 
Journal in getting votes for Mr. Hearst 
was on the whole a disappointment to 
those who had the matter in charge. Per- 
sonal contact of man with man is what 
attracts votes and gets offices. 

But no man in national politics, or 
even in State politics, can get into per- 
sonal contact with more than a very 
small proportion of the voters whom he 
wishes to influence. Here is where the 
great importance of the party machinery 
comes in. The party is a sort of hier- 
archy, where each of the rank and 
file is looked after by his local.lead- 
er; and the local leaders in turn are in- 
fluenced by leaders of higher grade, un- 
til you come to the great central com- 
mittee which dominates the whole. This 
is, I think, a characteristic which all 
efficient American party organizations 
have in common. There are different 
ways of looking after men, which range 
all the way in merit from education to 
corruption. But the element of per- 
sonal contact is present in every case 
where anything effective gets done. 


PARTY MACHINES NOT ALTOGETHER BAD 


It is customary to talk as though these 
party machines furnished opportunities 
to the bad man only. I am inclined to 
think that they furnish equal opportuni- 
ties to the good man, provided he is the 
one who is ready to get acquainted with 
people and find out what they actually 
want: one who does not regard this 
sort of personal contact as a derogation 
to his dignity. Of course he will find 
corrupt men in the party councils, as 
he will in every other walk of life. He 
will find systems of ethics which are al- 
ways crude, and standards of morals 
which are sometimes low. So he will 
in law or in medicine, or even in theology. 
A man who is squeamish about asso- 
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ciates should not go into politics, any 
more than a man who is squeamish 
about dogmas should go into the church, 
or than a man who is squeamish about 
bargaining should go into certain 
lines of business. But if his natural 
tastes fit him for political life, he will 
find himself morally about as well off 
here as he could be anywhere else. He 
will have a fair chance to fight for his 
convictions, and an opportunity to make 
all his powers tell most effectively. If a 
man can acquire weight in the councils 
of a political party it is an invaluable 
asset, not only for him personally, but 
for the cause of good government in 
general. 

It is an asset which should not be 
lightly thrown away. The man who is 
in politics professionally has a right, and 
even a duty, to sacrifice much in order to 
preserve his influence with the party or- 
ganization. Some people talk as though 
it were just as easy for a political leader 
to be independent as it is for the simple 
voter. They think that with slight dif- 


ferences, what is good ethics for the 
voter is good ethics for the politician. 


THE POLITICIAN’S ETHICS 


With this judgment I cannot concur. 
The ordinary voter, by making himself 
independent of party, compels the differ- 
ent parties to bid for his vote; and he 
does not forfeit any means of influence 
which he previously possessed. The ut- 
most that he can lose will be the right 
to go to the caucus of the party that he 
has abandoned. But the politician who 
breaks with his party throws aside a 
power of reaching men and persuading 
them which control of party machinery 
gives, without acquiring any similar in- 
fluence in the other party. It is not his 
chance of office alone, but his chance of 
influencing his associates and setting a 
mark for his opponents, that the politician 
throws aside when he deserts his party. 
Therefore, if a man’s record shows that 
he has been honestly anxious to do public 
service, I am very slow to criticize him 
for standing by his organization through 
a good deal that is rather bad. 

But if he is to retain his self-respect 
and the respect of his associates, the pos- 
sibility of doing public good must be 
clearly the dominant motive. This is why 
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certain classes of people have to keep 
out of politics as a business. Members 
of the civil service, for instance. A man 
who is employed by the people at a sal- 
ary, for non-political work, will, if he 
goes into politics, always be under con- 
siderable suspicion as to his motives. 


GOOD LAWS FROM BAD MEN 


The second group consists of those 
who aim to promote good government, 
not by taking political office themselves, 
but by insuring the passage and enforce- 
ment of measures that will raise the gen- 
eral character of our politics as a whole. 
Any man who undertakes this has plenty 
of hard work before him; but he does 
not need to abandon his regular profes- 
sion, nor to identify himself very closely 
with any one party. If he can suggest 
a law which seems likely to produce bet- 
ter government, he does not have to have 
party backing in order to get a hearing. 
Reform measures often find support in 
very surprising quarters. Many a poli- 
tician who himself uses bad methods will 
encourage the passage, and even the en- 
forcement, of laws to prevent the use of 
those methods in the future. 

The reason for this paradox is not 
hard to find. Almost every man who 
goes into politics is anxious to leave be- 
hind him as good a record as he can. As 
he gets higher and higher up, he sees that 
the things that he has used to help him- 
self are regarded by many people as 
hurtful to the country. He does not feel 
strong enough to dispense with these 
means while his opponents in the party 
or outside of it continue to use them, 
because it would cost him a continuance 
of his power. But he often believes that 
the passage of a general law which takes 
that means out of his hands and his op- 
ponents’ alike will leave him a good 
chance to retain power and at the same 
time identify him and his party with an 
important measure of public service. I 
do not mean that all politicians will 
think or act in this way; but there will 
be enough of them who think and act in 
this way to give unexpected help to the 
advocate of clean politics. 

The duty of the third class that I 
have named—the men who feel that they 
can take up politics only in grave emer- 
gencies—requires very little comment. A 






















nation, like an army, needs a strong re- 
serve; and if a man cannot be in the 
front rank all the time, he does good 
work by accomplishing all he can when 
the reserves are called out. : 

A man in such a position has this 
special advantage, that, not being bound 
by party affiliations, he is freer to make 
his choice, and to let people see that 
it is an unbiased choice, in times when 
party lines have broken up. For lead- 
ership in a tremendous uprising of the 
whole people, it is sometimes an advan- 
tage not to have been habitually regard- 
ed as the representative of a particular 
party. And even when such a leader is 
turned out of office, as he is likely to be 
before very long, he can have the sat- 
isfaction of thinking that he has left 
behind him a larger sum of permanent 
results than his followers in the first 
flush of their disappointment are willing 
to see. No city which has become thor- 
oughly reformed, even for a brief time, 
ever gets back to practises quite as bad 
as those which it once had. ‘The forces 
that overthrew Tweed in New York had 
a comparatively brief period of success ; 
but no body of New York office-holders 
has ever again dared to do the things 
that Tweed and his friends did, or any- 
thing like them. The reformers who 
obtained control of many of our cities 
a year or two ago are inclined to be 
discouraged at the reaction which seems 
to be taking the fruits of victory out of 
their hands. But that reaction at its 
worst is not likely to carry people back 
to the point where they were when the 
reform movement started. 


WAVES OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


We are in perpetual danger of over- 
estimating the power of a great moral 
uprising to change the face of our poli- 
tics, and of being unduly disappointed 
because these impossible hopes do not 
turn out realities. It seems to most peo- 
ple as if a great wave of public senti- 
ment, which unites the good, and even 
the indifferently good, of all classes and 
parties, ought of itself to establish a 
permanent government too strong to be 
overthrown by politicians. It seems as 
though the public interests in favor of 
such a movement were so large, and the 
private interests opposed to it so small, 
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that the contest between the two could 
be left to take care of itself. 

But we all know the comment of the 
man who, when he was told that God 
was stronger than the devil, objected 
that the devil made up for his inferior 
strength by his superior activity. We 
can hardly expect the leaders of a re- 
form movement, who go into the work 
at the sacrifice of their regular business, 
to maintain year after year the continued 
activity which is characteristic of the 
successful politician. Still less can we 
expect it of their followers. A _ thou- 
sand details which an organized party 
machine would look after are left un- 
heeded. Want of attention to these de- 
tails alienates some supporters of the 
movement, and sets others at cross-pur- 
poses. The underlying principles on 
which the reformers started remain as 
important as ever; but the mismanage- 
ment of the details distracts attention 
from these principles until people are 
willing to sacrifice some of them for the 
sake of having the government more 
smoothly run. 

“Will he not fail me in a great moral 
crisis?”’ asks the heroine in a recent 
story of her married sister, who is ur- 
ging her to accept a match which seems 
somewhat advantageous. And the reply 
is: ‘I cannot say; but he has good man- 
ners at his meals. I do not think we 
have ever had.a great moral crisis in 
our family; and you have to eat meals 
three times a day.” There always will be 
some idealists in politics to whom the 
possibility of a great moral crisis is 
more important than the meals three 
times a day. These men are to be en- 
couraged. We are never likely to have 
too many of them. But they will not 
generally get elected to office. Most of 
the time their work will be that of crit- 
ics. Only in emergencies will they be 
called upon for constructive leadership ; 
and what they can do then makes up for 
all their disappointments and failures at 
other times. 

There is apt to be a misunderstanding, 
and a most unwise misunderstanding, be- 
tween the emergency-worker and _ the 
man regularly connected with politics. 
The former regards the latter as hide- 
bound. The latter regards the former 
as unpractical. But each is necessary in 
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the fight for clean politics; and I may 
add that each is necessary for the useful- 
ness of the other. A friend of mine said 
to me not so very long ago: “I know 
President Roosevelt so well that I can 
tell him the truth; and I say to him: 
‘The trouble with you is that you are 
narrow-minded. You don’t like the New 
York Evening Post. You don’t see that 
the Evening Post is necessary to make 
people accept you as the less of two 
evils.’ ” 


WHAT THE PRIVATE CITIZEN CAN DO 


And now we come to our fourth 
group, which, after all, must be the 
largest influence in the politics of the 
country—the people who do not aspire 
to leadership, regular or even occa- 
sional, but whose votes and opinions and 
moral judgments make the country what 
it is. What obligations should be em- 
phasized in their code of political eth- 
ics? What can they do for good public 
morals? 

First, they can vote independently. 
The reasons which prevent the politician 
from always speaking his mind on a 
doubtful issue do not apply in the case 
of the ordinary citizen. He is bound 
by no set of obligations to the party 
with which he may have been associated. 
He has no highly organized influence, 
built up through a series of years, which 
he casts aside by breaking over party 
lines. 

I do not mean that the voter should 
try to defeat a party with whose aims he 
is in general sympathy, merely because 
of one man whom he dislikes or one 
measure which he disapproves. He must 
consider carefully the arguments which 
can be urged on both sides. But having 
taken those arguments into considera- 
tion, he ought to be guided by his reason 
and not by his inertia. Parties are like- 
ly to be so nearly even in numbers that 
many elections will be decided by two 
comparatively small groups of men: the 
corrupt and the intelligent. If the in- 


telligent men stand by their party in- 
stead of voting independently, it will be 
more desirable for the party leaders to 
appeal to the corrupt vote by lowering 
the standards of their platforms and 
promises than to appeal to the intelli- 
gent vote by raising the standard of 
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But if 
the intelligent men are also independent, 
the chances are that it will be more nec- 
essary to bid for the intelligent vote than 


those platforms and promises. 


for the corrupt vote. The leaders 
will have every incentive to do better 
instead of doing worse. The man who, 
aving sense enough to find out what is 
right, does not take the trouble to do 
it, or does not have the courage to act 
on his convictions, is throwing away an 
influence which is absolutely necessary 
for the promotion of good politics. 

But the American citizen has a yet 
broader duty than this. It is not enough 
to vote rightly on certain specific issues, 
or to enforce right ideas on certain spe- 
cific questions of politics and morals. 
We must get our minds themselves into 
a judicial attitude. Under the Ameri- 
can Constitution the people of our coun- 
try are encouraged to judge of facts, to 
take charge of the enforcement of the 
law, and to select leaders of the kind 
that they admire. The final test of our 
ability. as a nation rests on the power 
of our people to judge of evidence quiet- 
ly; to accept the operations of law, 
even when it works to their own hurt; 
to get ideals of success of the kind that 
will preserve the nation instead of those 
which will destroy it. 


QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC MORALS 


Every man who publishes a newspaper 
which appeals to the emotions rather 
than to the intelligence of its readers, 
and to a less extent every man who light- 
ly believes the statements that he finds 
in such a newspaper, attacks our po- 
litical life at a most vulnerable point. 
Every man, whether a member of the 
majority or of the minority, who re- 
gards the law as an enactment to pro- 
mote one set of private institutions at 
the expense of another, or who co- 
operates in the passage and administra- 
tion of laws in this spirit, makes him- 
self responsible for the dangers of grow- 
ing contempt of law. Every man who 
admires a public officer for success in 
serving himself rather than for success 
in serving others—who respects the man 
for getting the office rather than for de- 
serving the office—shows himself to that 
extent unfit to be a member of a self- 
governing nation, arid by influence and 
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example diminishes the capacity of the 
nation as a whole for self-government. 
These are the fundamental points of 
political ethics—these the fundamental 
issues in all questions of public morals. 
For the great political question before 
us is not whether this or that party shall 
be kept in power, or whether one law 
or another shall be passed. The ques- 
tion is rather whether our present sys- 
tem of government shall stand. The 
history of the world shows that freedom 
is a very precarious possession, which a 
nation cannot continue to enjoy for 
many centuries unless it uses it with ex- 
ceptional wisdom. If people will 
employ liberty as a means of substi- 
tuting self-control for external con- 
trol, they can continue to have it. If 
they try to make it a pretext for getting 
rid of all control except that which is 
furnished by their own desires and 
whims and wishes, it is taken away by 
force of circumstances. 

The Athenian democracy, when it was 
composed of men trained in the habits 
of self-command, furnished a magnifi- 
cent instance of what freedom can do 
in government and in morals, in art and 
in literature. But the children and 
grandchildren of the men who made 
Athens great could not endure the dis- 
cipline which their fathers voluntarily 
accepted. By defiance of the law and 
by the pursuit of individual selfishness 
they brought the state to its fall. The 
Roman freedom lasted longer than the 
Athenian, because the Romans had been 
trained in a sterner discipline, and had 
a respect for law which stood them in 
good stead for generations. But when 
freedom became a pretext for selfishness 
Rome in its turn fell, first under the 
tyranny of the emperors, and later under 
the yoke of the barbarian. 

I am no pessimist. I do not see any- 
thing which warrants the fear that we 
shall repeat in the near future the ex- 
perience of Athens or Rome—unless it 
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be the mistaken complacency of those 
optimists who think that we can repeat 
the mistakes of Athens and Rome with- 
out incurring the penalties. But the dan- 
ger is great enough to make it worth 
while to impress upon every citizen the 
duty of inculcating respect for law, 
even when that law hurts him. It is 
the underlying spirit of philosophical 
selfishness which is the chief element of 
danger—the theory that if each man 
does what he really wants to do things 
will all go well. Ivery nation that has 
accepted this philosophy has begun to 
ride to its own destruction. I do not 
know what is the solution of the divorce 
problem. I wish I did. But I do know 
that the worst thing about divorce at 
present is that so many people regard 
marriage as a thing to be made and un- 
made for purely selfish reasons; and 
when this conception fully takes root 
the days of a nation are numbered. I 
do not know what is the means of doing 
away with lynch law. I wish I did. 
But I do know that the most serious 
aspect of all the lynchings of which we 
hear, North or South, is the evidence 
of weakened authority of procedure when 
brought face to face with the precon- 
ceptions and passions of the crowd. 

When any nation looks upon law as 
a thing which the individual may use 
when it suits him and evade or defy 
when it does not suit him, that nation 
is losing the main bulwarks of social 
order. To any man, whatever his po- 
sition in the state, it has become the 
paramount political duty to defend the 
sacredness of law, not only against the 
active assaults which threaten to over- 
throw it, but against the more subtle 
and dangerous attacks of a selfish phi- 
losophy which works to undermine it. He 
must regard, and must persuade others 
to regard, liberty and the privileges 
which go with it as trusts to be used only 
in the public interest and in behalf of 
the nation as a whole. 





WISDOM 


LINE upon line, a little here and there, 

We scrape together wisdom with slow care. 
Wherefore? To blossom in a churchyard rose, 
Or to go with the spirit if it goes? 





Charlotte Wilson 


















THE SECOND ENGAGEMENT 


BY ANNA MSCLURE SHOLL 


WITH A DRAWING BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


HE sat rigidly on the edge of a chair 
in the little box of a waiting-room 
wondering just what she ought to say 
to make the proper impression upon the 
great man. As was usual with her when 
she had at last succeeded in obtaining 
an interview with some well-nigh inac- 
cessible manager, her hands and feet 
were cold, and she had the strange sen- 
sation of not being joined together in 
the region of her trim little belt. Glan- 
cing in the mirror which slanted forward 
over the dingy fireplace, she saw that she 
was much too pale. Even her feathered 
hat and the girlish hair softly waved 
about her face could not impart to her 
that air of nonchalance the difficulty of 
acquiring which she had always regarded 
as the result of her Puritan ancestry. 
She looked, so she told herself, precisely 
what she was—a woman who played 
her part in life with desperate earnestness 
—who, after seven years on the stage, 
was still sensitive and easily hurt. 

From a window opening upon a dark 
corridor came a draft of cold, musty 
air. She could hear, intermittently, the 
voices of the company, now dragging a 
little after four hours of rehearsal. She 
wished that she could have seen the 
great Crozier when she was fresh from 
her hairdresser and her cab and full of 
precipitate courage. Her two hours of 
waiting had taken the very freshness 
from her costume and had given her full 
time to grow afraid. 

At last there was a final drop of the 
tired voices and the sound of dispersing 
feet; then a period of ominous silence, 
which brought her nervously from her 
chair with the thought that she might 
look more indifferent if she stood up. A 
hurried masculine tread in the corridor 
came to her ears, simultaneously with a 





voice, strongly Irish in accent, inquiring 
“where the divil the young woman was.” 

In another moment he had burst in 
upon her, a lean, lank figure with a stiff 
jaw, long upper lip, and a shock of up- 
standing red hair. 

“Yow are Mr. Brand Crozier?” she 
said with a little smile which he did 
not answer. 

“Oi am,” he replied bruskly. 

“T am Bettina Cotesworth. I have 
a letter to you from Lady Henrietta 
Darnley; and Mrs. Crozier, whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting yesterday at 
the American embassy, thought that you 
might have a place for me in one of 
your companies.” 

In reply he shrugged his square: shoul- 
ders, tore open the letter, read it through 
hastily, and tossed it into the fireplace. 
His amazing rudeness had by this time 
restored to Bettina her self-possession. 
He was so terrific that he was fascina- 
ting. 
“Well, what can you do?” he com- 
manded. 

““I—I could recite you something.” 

“ Well, recoite, then! ” 

Bettina went through a scene froma 
well-known play. When she had finished 
she looked up at him timidly, fearful of 
reading an adverse verdict in his face. 
Thrusting his hands into his pockets and 
spreading his feet apart, he then con- 
fronted her. 

“Young woman,” he said impressively, 
“you must know that to get on the 
stage in these days takes beauty or jay- 
nius, and you have nayther.” 

Bettina gave a little gasp. By this 
time she had no spirit to deny that she 
was not possessed of these passports to 
success. , She accepted his verdict of 
herself as meekly as if it were the last 

















































word that could possibly be said upon the 
matter. 

“You have nayther,” he repeated, wag- 
ging his head. “Scores of gurrls are 
just where you are. They can do a little 
and no more. Moiself I’m lookin’ for 
the tearin’ beauty, or the woman of 
jaynius—and she’ll have no letters of 
introduction—she’ll introdoose herself.” 

“T suppose she’ll come in and knock 
you down and walk over your dead 
body,” Bettina said with the calm satire 
evoked by a hopeless situation. “I wish 
I had done that myself to prove to you 
my dramatic talent. I bid you good day, 
Mr. Crozier.” 

“Good day, miss. 
be kindest in the end.” 

“Perhaps,” she replied, “but I still 
prefer sugar-coated pills.” 


II 


Sucu bravado was unusual with her, 
and when she found herself outside of 
the theater hot tears sprang to her eyes. 
She pulled down her veil, and stood for 
a moment wondering whether she 
should take a bus or pay for the luxury 
of crying in the privacy of a hansom. 
She decided to walk, for the lodgings 
she shared with an English friend were 
not far away. 

When their company had disbanded in 
London they had, for purposes of econ- 
omy, taken up their abode in a quaint and 
decent dwelling within the city. Bettina, 
with her American enthusiasm for what 
is old, had delighted in the gloomy oak- 
paneled rooms, with their mute story of 
vanished years, but on this afternoon 
they seemed to her unbearably somber, 
suggestive only of shabby poverty. 

As she sat before the empty fireplace, 
too dispirited to take off her hat and 
coat, she wondered how much longer 
she could create about her, for the benefit 
of her London circle, the atmosphere of 
success. She had been now four months 
out of an engagement. From her last 
one she had been able to save but very 
little money, for she was paying back 
a sum she had borrowed for an unsuc- 
cessful venture, and a younger brother 
at home needed help that only she could 
give. 

She had made up her mind that she 
would not return to her people until she 
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could return with the star above her 
forehead—fondly placed there by their 
love and trust—visible to the world at 
large. ‘They had believed so patiently in 
the ultimate vindication of their faith— 





believed through all her struggling 
years of minor parts and one-night 
stands. And now 


The tears came again, but she dashed 
them away, for she heard Helen Bond’s 
step in the hall. Miss Darclay—as she 
was known on the stage—was alternately 
giving what money she could earn to a 
doddering old stepfather and a lazy but 
fascinating husband whom she had the 
misfortune to love. At present she 
strongly suspected that he had left Lon- 
don permanently with a lady more 
charming than ethical, but she gave him 
the benefit of the doubt until she could 
be sure of the facts. 

She entered with the air of one who ex- 
pects good news. Bettina told her 
story. 

“ My dear, didn’t you know that Croz- 
ier is the biggest brute in London? I 
meant to tell you not to waste courtesy 
on him. What you should have said 
when he came in was: ‘ My God! Croz- 
ier, what a rotter you are to keep me 
cooling my heels for two hours in this 
hole.’ He’d probably have kissed your 
hand then and rung for tea.” 

Bettina smiled. 

“ You can’t cut tough logs with a little 
fine steel knife,’ Helen added. 

Bettina shook her head mournfully. 
“Tt isn’t refinement—it’s weakness.” 

“ Buck up—child! ” 

“Well, I’m going to begin by drop- 
ping my West End acquaintances. I’ve 
no business to know fashionable people. 
It costs too much.” 

“Keep it up—keep it up though you’re 
starving! So long as you don’t acknowl- 
edge you’re poor, you’re not poor.” 

“Dear old Bond!” 

“You think I don’t practise what I 
preach. Well, I am a middle-class 
Englishwoman with an indefinite hus- 
band, but you are young and unmarried 
and an American! What more can you 
ask?” 

“To learn the trick of success!” 

“My word, but you are blue! 
much money have you?” 

“About twenty pounds.” 


How 
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“T want you to take five of them to- 
morrow morning and go out and buy a 
new hat. Millinery will do more for you 
now than philosophy.” 

“JT am not going anywhere.” 

“ You are going to tea at the ambassa- 
dor’s.” 

Bettina shook her head. 

“ But the extravagance, Helen 

“JT know what I am talking about. 
You have symptoms for which a new hat 
is the only remedy.” 


Ill 


HE had hailed her from the sidewalk— 
nice little Jimmie Watson, who always 
played curates and immaculate and ill- 
treated younger sons, because of his look 
of innocence, which he had tried so 
hard to lose and couldn’t. 

“By Jove! Miss Bettina,” he said 
solemnly, “but you look ripping! Are 
you leading lady, or are you just be- 
trothed to a duke?” 

She smiled. 

“ Be calm, James, it’s only my hat. 
It was suicide or a new hat—and it 
seemed neater to get this.” 

“It’s an out-and-outer. Hit ’em 
hard, Bettina, hit ’em hard!” 

“T mean to. I’m going to our incom- 
parable ambassador’s for my tea. May 
I give you a lift?” 

“Thanks awfully, but I have to see 
a manager. I am still in the réle of un- 
discovered genius.” 

“Poor old Jimmie! Well, this gay 
attire hides a breaking heart,” she added 
whimsically. ‘I saw Brand Crozier yes- 
terday.” 

Watson nodded. 

“ Did he swear at you?” 

“Do I look bruised and dazed?’ He 
just clubbed me—tell you about it some 
day—by-by!” 

At the ambassador’s she found,’ to her 
relief, only a few people. She knew them 
all but one, a tall young Englishman 
with a_ serious yet indifferent face 
lighted by keen blue eyes. He was listen- 
ing with well-bred: patience to the ram- 
bling talk of a very pretty and silly 
woman, and fingering the ears of a hound 
that sidled against his knee like a dog in 
a Vandyke portrait. 

“Who is he?” she asked of her near- 
est neighbor. 
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“Why, don’t you know? John Mar- 
lowe, the playwright. How can you have 
escaped meeting him?” 

‘“‘ Evidently a grave oversight.” 

The conversation became general after 
a few moments; and the subject of the 
theater being introduced, Bettina, out of 
an over-full heart and her dawning sense 
of humor, related her interview with 
Brand Crozier. She was a good mimic, 
and her own perplexities put a keen edge 
to her story. Every one laughed and 
seemed instantly gayer. In that moment 
Bettina herself felt that she was only 
participating in a comedy, and that to be 
discouraged was inevitably to be clumsy 
and spoil fortune. 

John Marlowe had regarded her at- 
tentively during the recital of her story, 
and he now went over to his hostess and 
asked her to present him. At the in- 
troduction, he bowed with a grace of 
manner more continental than English. 

““T am a fellow sufferer,” he said. ‘I 
should like to compare scars.” 

“But your scars are decorations, are 
they not?” she answered. “ Successful 
plays and the like wonders.” 

“Only my worst plays have been suc- 
cessful,” he answered sadly. “ Like most 
of us, I have a treasured masterpiece that 
nobody will touch—not even with a long 
pole, as you Americans say.” 

.“*How fascinating! It is like my 
tragic role that no manager will believe 
in.” 

“Ts tragedy your forte?” 

“Yes; so I am always cast for com- 
edy.” 

“T need a tragedienne for my play,” 
he said with a boyish smile. ‘ She’s 
a modern and very unhappy lady. I 
think you look like her.” 

“ Do I look unhappy?” 

““No, but you look as if you were 
making an effort to be happy—which 
will do just as well. If any manager 
will take my poor masterpiece, will you 
be leading woman?” 

Will 11?” 


IV 


WHEN he left the ambassador’s that 
afternoon it was to find himself accom- 
panied in spirit by an American girl 
whose face and voice haunted him. He 
resented: the fact that she had been so 
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many months in London without his 
knowing her. . Her deep-set gray eyes 
under straight brows, her little square 
chin and sensitive mouth, the Burne- 
Jones hollows in her cheeks made up for 
him an impression which, held against 
the flamboyant background of the stage, 
seemed strangely quaint. How glad he 
would be to be able to give her her 
chance! 

They met again at houses of mutual 
friends, and always on the same plane of 
their interest in dramatic art. They 
had always the same report to make to 
each other. The masterpiece was still in 
the morgue; and Bettina’s tragic genius 
was still undiscovered. 

One sultry July afternoon she was 
seated in the oak-paneled sitting-room, 
gazing mournfully at a letter from home, 
which had only increased her deep de- 
jection. She had no prospects, and, it 
seemed to her, no friends. At least they 
were all scattering—to the continent, to 
Scotland, to country-houses. Even John 
Marlowe had left London, without, as 
she believed, a good-by to her. 

“ A gentleman, miss,” said the slavey’s 
voice at the door, and without further 
announcement a tall figure entered— 
Marlowe himself. 

She rose and came forward quickly. 

“Something nice has happened!” 

He made her one of his Latin bows. 

“Miss Bettina Cotesworth, I have the 
honor to inform you that the masterpiece 
is about to dazzle the English nation. 
An almost human manager has accepted 
it. Will you be leading woman?” 

After the first enthusiasms were over 
he told her the business details. A 
backer had been obtained who believed 
enough in the play to lose money on 
it, if necessary. A manager also had been 
found who, after a series of unsuccessful 
ventures, was imbued with the courage of 
despair. He had consented to Marlowe’s 
choice of Miss Cotesworth as leading 
lady, on the principle that there might 
be luck in the untried. 


V 


Axsout the end of August the rehearsals 
of “ The Middle Woman” came on thick 
and fast. Bettina, conscious of Mar- 
lowe’s belief in her, was straining every 
power to make a comprehensive interpre- 
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tation of the role, which was by no means 
an easy one. 

“Only Duse should attempt this,” she 
said to him one day in a moment of dis- 
couragement. 

“You are fit as can be,” he answered, 
“if you do as well the first night Fe 

“Oh, that first night!” 

The play was proving a godsend to 
others beside herself. Helen Bond had 
a part in it, and so did kind little Jimmie 
Watson—cast as usual for a role of ex- 
treme respectability. 

Bettina had never worked so hard in 
her life. Something besides her love of 
her art—something at once magic and 
tender—seemed to spur her on to a rose- 
ate region from which she must avert her 
eyes until she had achieved her great suc- 
cess, had justified his faith in her. It 
would be time enough then to remember 
that she was a woman, 

As the opening week in September ap- 
proached, she began to suffer from at- 
tacks of extreme nervousness. Her 
imagination, always too active, pictured 
the dreadful consequences of failure. It 
led to her insisting upon an understudy 
of more than usual gifts, a woman who 
would carry the play to success should 
she fail. 

Marlowe himself seemed under a 
similar strain. His usual nonchalance 
had given place to an anxiety which, had 
she been capable of clear sight, she 
would have known was for her as a 
woman rather than as an actress. He 
watched her closely, keeping to himself 
his personal longing to be very tender 
to her, lest kindness should diminish her 
courage. Outwardly he was a stern task- 
master ; and her white face, turned again 
and again to his during the long re- 
hearsals, saw only a grim jaw and a 
hard, clear, directing eye. 

On the Sunday night before the play 
opened, Bettina prayed fervently for the 
success of “The Middle Woman.” 
Helen Bond, alternately wild-eyed and 
jovial, even went so far as to go to the 
church of St. Edmund the King and 
Martyr for evening service, and to interpo- 
late the stately prayers with fragmentary 
petitions of her own. 

The next morning at breakfast both 
tried to appear extremely unconcerned. 
They spoke of the weather; and Helen 
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said she was going up to Peter Robin- 
son’s to get some new side-combs. After 
a while Marlowe called, and he too said 
what a beautiful day it was—and had 
Bettina seen in the paper that Mrs. King 
was going to be married again. All 
ignored the play as if it were an impe- 
cunious country relative. 

Helen went for her side-combs and 
returned to find Bettina stretched on the 
lounge in a strained position as if she 
were holding it down. ‘There was a 
hunted look in her eyes. 

“God bless you, baby; how uncon- 
cerned you look!” Helen said promptly. 
“I’m so glad that you can relax. You've 
got the right attitude. Now, if it were 
I—oh, wouldn’t I be frightened!” 

She brewed a strong cup of tea, all 
the while chatting about nothing. But 
Bettina could answer only in monosyl- 
lables. After a while she said timidly: 

“Helen, I feel sick at my stomach. 
Is it fright?” 

“No, dear, it’s genius.” 


VI 


He came for a minute to the door of 
her dressing-room, and two hollow-eyed 
persons nodded at each other across a 
gulf which seemed to one of them to 
contain the ghosts of all the actors and 
actresses who had failed. At the 
eleventh hour Bettina knew that her ter- 
ror had a double source. She wanted to 
win fame for him for the deepest of all 
reasons. 

She did not go on until nearly the 
middle of the first act. After his greet- 
ing, he went out into the wings and left 
her to an agony of apprehension. She 
had unfortunately completed her dressing 
too early. There was nothing for her 
to do but to pace her cage of a dressing- 
room, pale with a pallor no rouge could 
conceal. 

Her cue was drawing near. She went 
into the wings and stood motionless near 
another motionless figure; then like the 
crack of doom came the words of the 
cue—“ work it out alone.” 

What followed was struggle—struggle 
not to make the great impression, win 
the brilliant victory, but just to get 
through without breaking down—just to 
play the part—and then go home and 
die! The invisible veil between herself 
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and the audience, the veil which it is 
the actor’s first business to tear aside, 
seemed to thicken—thicken as the eve- 
ning went on. 

The audience receded farther and 
farther. They were  strangers—they 
were aliens; she must work with all her 
might just to keep them from being 
enemies. They were growing to be 
enemies. She could tell it from the hos- 
tile silence. Against this enmity she 
pleaded. She went through the remain- 
ing three acts as a suppliant. Oh, to 
whip them to her feet, to bully them! 
She had once dreamed that she could 
bully them. They had cowed her instead. 

No one came to her in the intervals. 
She caught a glimpse of Jimmie’s pitiful 
face, of Helen’s, grim and tragic. Mar- 
lowe she did not see at all. She realized 
that if she had made an absolute fiasco, 
they would have come to her with the 
sympathy that extremes of success or 
failure always evoke. But she was shut 
off from them in-a limbo of the inade- 
quate. 

It was over at last. Helen came to 
her dressing-room and _ mechanically 
helped her to get into her street-dress. 
At the stage-entrance Bettina stopped 
short. 

“Let’s walk. I’ve got to have air.” 

“Where do you want to go?” the tired 
voice answered. 

“IT want to go to the Thames. 
Helen! Helen!” 

When she awoke next day after three 
hours’ fitful sleep the first thing she no- 
ticed was that the morning paper was 
not in its usual place beside the break- 
fast-tray. Slipping out of her bedroom, 
she went softly to Helen’s room. Her 
friend was already up and dressed and 
looking like a detected criminal. 

“Helen,” Bettina said quietly, “I can 
face it now. I’m not going to die or 
go crazy. Miss Williams will take the 
part, and I’ll go back to America and 
teach school. My French accent 4 

But at this point Helen burst into 
tears. 

When Bettina had comforted her, she 
saw that her part through the day would 
be to keep Helen Bond from the infection 
of discouragement. So she dressed and 
ate her breakfast like a rational being 
and made Helen eat. They had just 
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SHE HAD PASSED INTO THAT REGION OF LIVING, THROBBING ART WHICH MAKES OF 
DRAMA A SEARCHER OF THE HEARTS AND MINDS OF MEN 
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finished when there came a rap on the 
door. To their indifferent ‘“‘Come in” 
Marlowe entered. Helen took one look 
at him and fled without even a good 
morning. 

Bettina rose, pale but self-possessed. 

““T know what you have come to say, 
Mr. Marlowe. I was just about to send 
‘you a note asking that the part be given 
to Miss Williams.” 

He was silent. -She went on with a 
slight tremor in her voice. 

“T can’t explain last night. 
perhaps I—I cared too much. 
paralyzed by my very a 

“T understand,” he said gently. 
I also cared too much.” 

His voice trembled. She looked up 
and saw in his eyes an expression which 
she could scarcely credit. She had 
wrecked his play—yet he—it was in- 
credible! 

“T cared too much,” he repeated— 
“but not for the play—for—you.” 

He came a step nearer to her. Her 
overmastering answer, her sudden deliri- 
ous response was instantly checked by the 
thought that she could not come to him 
with only the shipwreck of her hopes for 
moral dowry. Not material but spiritual 
failure stood between them. She would 
come to him a conqueror or not at all. 

“T am sorry—oh, I am sorry!” 

He drew back as if she had struck him. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” 

“Tt is all I can say—now,” she an- 
swered miserably. ‘ All—all.” 

He stood in deep silence for a few 
moments; then, with a complete change 
of manner, he said: 

“It is really your wish that Miss Will- 
iams take the part? ’’- 

“Tt is my wish.” 

“T shall say you are ill. 
two or three days? ” 

She shook her head; and held out a 
hand of farewell. 

“Tt would be no use. 
to America.” 


I think 
I was 
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I am returning 
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THAT evening she and Helen sat to- 
gether over their little dinner. Miss 
Ward from time to time stole troubled 
glances at Bettina. The girl seemed 
calm and content, as if somewhere in her 
troubled perspective a straight road had 
Lf 
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opened to her; as if she were in pos- 
session of some unknown source of com- 
fort. The play was not mentioned. 

When the little slavey came in with 
the fruit she brought a note for Bettina. 
A messenger was below, she said, waiting 
for an answer. Bettina recognized Mar- 
lowe’s handwriting, but she did not at 
once open the envelope. 

“It’s from Marlowe,” Helen said im- 
patiently. “ Why don’t you open it?” 

“T will now.” 

She read it through, then drew a long 
breath and looked over at Helen as if 
she were coming out of a dream. 

“Miss Williams is too hoarse from a 
cold to attempt the part,” she said qui- 
etly. ‘She has lost her voice. He says 
I must come at once.” 

Helen turned pale. 

“ Bettina! Can you?” 

“Tl have to go.” She paused; then 
added softly: ‘‘ Helen—he—he loves 
me, and I think I can play the part.” 

Those of the second-nighters who had 
read the criticisms of ‘The Middle 
Woman” came to the theater with a dis- 
tinct regret for good shillings wasted. 
An actress who went through her part 
“as if in a trance,” who wasn’t even bad 
enough to provoke amusement; a play 
‘too unusual to be satisfying,” seemed 
a dreary three-hours’ outlook. 

There was scant applause, therefore, 
when Bettina made her appearance. She 
knew too well the reason of the chilly 
reception, but she knew also what they 
did not know—that between this night 
and the night before stood the magician 
who controls the world. She had lived 
a thousand years and a thousand lives 
in the interim, and they should feel it 
before the evening was over. 

There was no place for the suppliant 
in her now: she was filled instead with 
a splendid and lawful condescension. 
She was there to open their eyes. She 
resolved that she would have the house 
with her at the end of the first act. At 
the end of the second the house and she 
should be one soul. 

Marlowe, in the obscurity of a box, 
watched her at first with a kind of bitter 
tenderness and regret for her probable 
repetition of last night’s failure and suf- 
fering. But she had not been on five 
minutes when, like an electric thrill, he 
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felt that she was not only in full self- 
possession but in perfect mastery of the 
part. 

“‘She’s up to her rehearsal mark,” he 
said to himself in an awed whisper, but 
when he knew that she was going beyond 
—steadily and without excitement bring- 
‘ ing forward all that he had dreamed of 
: in the main portrait of his work—then 
he sat in utter silence, motionless, intent, 
absorbed. After a while he forgot that 
it was his play. He forgot that he knew 
her. She had passed beyond all per- 
sonal claims and associations into that re- 
gion of living, throbbing art which makes 
of the drama a searcher of the hearts 
and minds of men. 

In the wings Helen was crying quietly 
and wiping away the tears above the line 
of make-up. Jimmie Watson was gazing 
into space and muttering: “ Lord! I knew 
it all—the—time! ” 

They did not dare to tell her that she 
conquered. They avoided her as much 
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as on the night before, but for a far 
different reason. They feared to break 
the spell. 

“ Do you think she’ll ever speak to us 
again from her pinnacle,” Jimmie said 
mournfully after his last exit. ‘ Will 
she speak to us when we meet her?” 

“ Bettina! Pure gold like Bettina! ” 
Helen answered in derision. ‘ What a 
thunder the audience is making! Go and 
hunt Marlowe at once—they’re calling 
‘ Author! ’—she wouldn’t go before the 
curtain without him.” 

The rest Helen told next day to Jim- 
mie over a noble and stately lunch at 
the Carlton. 

“TJ was rushing down the corridor to 
kiss her,” she said, ‘“‘and you know the 
little dark corner just by her dressing- 


























room. Well, he was there before me— 
and he was ig ; 
“JT know! I know,” said Jimmie, ig 


solemnly and looking more than ever like 1 
a clergyman. “ God bless them!” 



















THE SPINNER 


A BEGGAR blind, she sat upon a stone 
Within the market-place. 
; Amid the surging crowd she spun, alone, 
# A smile: upon her face; 
One paused and spake to her in wondering tone: 
“Why do you smile?” he said. 


“The people jostle and the winds are cold; 
Thy hopeless eyes are blind; 

Thy garments are too meager far, and old, 
To fend thee from the wind; 

‘4 Thou hast no silver in thy purse, nor gold, 
i But beggest for thy bread.” 


“T am not cold,” she said; “my heart is warm, 
I do not feel the blast.” 

“But harken to the raging of the storm! 
The sun is overcast!” 

“T sit and spin,” she said, 
And think upon the Light. 


“T do not see the squalor and the sin,” 
She said, “that flaunt so near; 

Instead, my brooding gaze is turned within, 
And music soft I hear— 

The voices of the stars—and spin and spin 
A garment strangely bright, 

A cloth of gold to wrap my soul within 
When it is night.” 


“secure from harm, 















Celia Myrover Robinson 
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THE ROMANCE OF STEEL 
IN AMERICA 


THE STORY OF A THOUSAND MILLIONAIRES 


BY HERBERT N. CASSON 


XIV—THE FINAL WORD 


How Machinery Has Transformed Steel-Making into Something Almost Automatic—High- 
Pressure Effort and Its Effect upon the Workingmen—The Promise of the Open- 
Hearth Furnace—Last Words from Andrew Carnegie, Charles M. 

Schwab, Elbert H. Gary, and J. Pierpont Morgan 


ys this chapter, the long “ story 

of a thousand millionaires” 
comes to an end. It can now be seen 
that it was no idle boast to claim a 
thousand millionaires for the American 
iron and steel trade. As a matter of 
fact, there has been enough new money 
made in steel, since these articles began, 
to give two hundred and fifty men a 
million dollars apiece. At the present 
unparalleled rate of speed, we could very 
nearly produce a thousand Steel Kings 
in a thousand days. 

Now that we are making enough iron 
in one year to give thirty-seven pounds 
to every man, woman, and child in the 
world, it would seem as though the limit 
of. growth had been reached. But the 
men of iron and steel say that the to- 
morrows will beat the yesterdays. There 
will be no halt, they say, in the steady 
procession of improvements. 

As to the rolling-mill of the future, 
we may expect to see it still more auto- 
matic. The diminished fraction of cost 
paid to labor will continue to diminish. 
The ideal mil! would be one which was 
run altogether by machinery and a few 
unskilled laborers, with a superintendent 
giving orders by telephone. In fact, the 
optimistic Holley used to say, in a spirit 
of prophetic jest: ‘“ The day will come 
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when we'll start a rail-mill on Monday 
morning, lock the doors, go home, and 
come back the next morning to count the 
rails and give the mill another start.” 

In some mills three workmen out of 
four are unskilled, and the number will 
some day be still greater. The skilled 
workman is too likely to take credit to 
himself for the great amount of work 
done by the machine. Formerly he was 
paid in proportion to his output, and 
it is hard for him to realize that he 
has become a very insignificant fraction 
of the apparatus. 

An instance of this was brought to 
my notice in a Pittsburgh mill. A super- 
intendent had put in a new planer, prac- 
tically automatic. The first skilled ma- 
chinist who was put in charge of it looked 
at its enormous output, and at once de- 
manded higher wages. He was removed, 
and a second machinist put in his place. 
He, too, promptly asked for more pay. 
So did the third man. This put the su- 
perintendent in a rage. He went out 
into the yard and accosted a laborer. 

“Hey, Joe,” said he, “do you know 
anything about machinery?” 


“No, sir,” responded Joe. 

“Were you ever in a machine-shop in 
your life?” 

“ No, sit.” 
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“You're just the man I want,” said 
the superintendent. 

The laborer was sent to the planer, 
and is there still, while the pride of the 
skilled workmen has been humbled. 


MACHINERY’S CONTEMPT FOR 
HUMANITY 


Ever since George Fritz, in 1872, so 
improved his rolling-mill that three men 
did as much work as eight were doing 
elsewhere, machinery has been treating 
both human skill and human labor with 
contempt. Electric motors have worked 
wonders not only in mills but on docks 
and in mines. All that many a workman 
needs now is an ear to hear an order, 
an eye to see an electric button, and 
a finger to touch it. Electricity and the 
inventor do the rest. Dependence upon 
machinery is becoming almost an in- 
stinct among the workmen of a steel- 
mill. A boy who was sweeping the floor 
of a Pittsburgh mill, for example, found 
his path obstructed by a ten-ton machine 
which had not yet been put in its place. 

“ Hello, Jim,” he called to a laborer, 
“come here and move this machine back 
about ten feet. I want to sweep under 
it.” 

Jim moved a traveling crane until it 
stood over the machine, and lifted the 
twenty-thousand-pound obstacle out of 
the way as easily as if it were a box of 
cigars. The boy went on with his sweep- 
ing as if nothing extraordinary had hap- 
pened. He was a Pittsburgh boy and 
accustomed to miracles. And electricity, 
which is a new force—sixteen years old 
in steel-mills—will perform its greatest 
deeds in the future. 

The two most important problems of 
the future steel-maker, though they are 
not directly related to the increase of 
profits, are: The improvement of the 
quality of the steel and the protection of 
the workmen from injury and violent 
death. 

“We are trying all the time to make 
better steel,” said Mr. Frick. ‘ But the 
difficulty is how to do this and yet keep 
up the quantity.” 

“Quantity! That’s what we’re all 
after,” said President A. C. Dinkey, of 
the Carnegie Company. “I know of 
only one steel-works in this country that 
isn’t trying to beat its record.” 
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“No truthful steel-maker can deny 
that we are too likely to sacrifice quality 
to tonnage,” said one of Carnegie’s for- 
mer partners, who wished his name with- 
held. ‘ There is steel turned out when 
there is a rush of orders that is not good 
enough to use,” said he. ‘ After all, this 
Bessemer process is an ocular process 
only. It is not exact. It cannot be 
made exact. A workman stands and 
looks at the color of the sparks. If 
he is careless—if he is tired, the whole 
batch of rails may be flawed. . The open- 
hearth process is slower and much more 
accurate. It is like a cook making soup 
and tasting it every now and then until 
it is just right.” 

The most recent instance of the move- 
ment from Bessemer to open-hearth steel 
is shown in the new works of Milliken 
Brothers, Staten Island, New York. 
Nothing but open-hearth steel~ will be 
produced in this plant, and the greater 
part of its output will be made into 
material for sky-scrapers and_ bridges. 
With the exception of two small structu- 
ral plants in England, the Milliken steel- 
mill is the only one that can load an 
ocean steamship in its front yard. It is 
also the only steel-making enterprise 
which stands inside the boundaries of 
Greater New York. 

“Tf I were only young again—if I 
were only fifty instead of eighty-five— 
I’d start a steel-works,” said John Fritz, 
when I talked with him in his plain 
little stable-office at Bethlehem. ‘ There 
never was such a chance as there is to- 
day. But,” he added with stern empha- 
sis, “I’d go in for quality—quality— 
quality. The greatest steel-maker of the 
future will be the man who makes the 
best steel, not the most.” 

Among practical steel-makers, no name 
ranks higher than that of John Fritz. 


He and Holley are the only two who. 


have been publicly honored by their co- 
workers. He was the leader of his pro- 
fession before Carnegie. had made his 
first steel dollar. He belongs to the past, 
of course, but he is a man who speaks 
with knowledge and authority. His 
voice is the clearest in predicting that 
in the future steel will be made first 
for use and second for profit. 

A rough and ready civilization de- 
manded a rough and ready metal. But 
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with the increase of capital—with the 
demand for bridges that will not fall, 
boilers that will not burst, and buildings 
that will not burn, we shall have a steel 
that is safe first and cheap afterward. 
The compulsion of public opinion, 
aroused by a continuance of disasters 
caused by cheap and flimsy materials, 
will push the steel men away from quan- 
tity to quality. The terrible Ashtabula 
bridge disaster in 1877 raised the quality 
of metal used in bridges fifty per cent. 
The burning of a tinder-box theater in 
Chicago has made every American thea- 
ter safer. The tragedy of the General 
Slocum has put scores of fire-trap steam- 
ships out of commission. And the dis- 
asters caused by bad steel are gradually 
proving that ‘‘the best is the cheapest.” 


THE FLESH-AND-BLOOD COST OF THE 
MILLIONS 


In this story, which is mainly a tale 
of how steel has been turned into mil- 
lions, there is no room to tell of the 
myriads of workmen who have lived and 
died under the furnace smoke. The 
flesh-and-blood cost of the millions is 
another story. But even the directors— 
the financiers who have, perhaps, never 
seen how the rank and file earn their 
wages—are discussing ways and means 
to make their steel-plants less frantic and 
dangerous for the workmen. A machine 
can be operated fast—the faster the bet- 
ter. But a man is not a machine, and 
should not be compelled to have a ma- 
chine as his pace-maker. Machinery has 
raised the standard of a day’s work to 
such an extent that no human being can 
compete. There must be two standards 
in the future—one for the machine and 
one for the man. 

“It is terrible how the workmen are 
being goaded,” said John Fritz. ‘“‘ We 
have no right to shorten a man’s life by 
spurring him on to break the record of 
yesterday. The piecework system and 
all bonus systems are injurious stimu- 
lants to production. The employer 
should pay each man a fair price for a 
fair day’s work and be content.” 

In a few years these goaded workmen 
are nervous wrecks, thrown on the street 


- like squeezed lemons, after having set 


a standard of work which their unfortu- 
nate successors must maintain. 
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No one with natural human sympathies 
can pass through a steel-mill without 
feeling that there is something devilish 
in the way that the workmen are prodded 
on to produce more, and more, and 
more. There is an infernal aspect to 
the frantic haste—the harsh cries—the 
desperate energy—the fire and smoke 
and roar of machinery. The remorseless 
mechanism of the mill—nine-tenths steel 
and one-tenth human—stops for nothing 
by night or by day. ‘‘ You must either 
draw or be dragged to death.” There is 
a mill in Chicago that makes seven steel 
rails a minute. Every second means a 
dollar and a half. 

“The English idea, with regard to 
blast furnaces,” said Superintendent 
Charles S. Price, of the Cambria Steel- 
Works, ‘“‘is to run moderately and save 
the lining. What do we care about the 
‘lining? We think that a lining is good 
for so much iron, and the sooner it makes 
it the better.” 


WEARING OUT THE MEN 


This is the American plan—the plan 
that makes the profits. And there is no 
necessity to organize a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to furnaces. But 
why apply this pitiless plan to the work- 
men? Why say that a man is good for 
so much work and the sooner he does 
it the better? With the future of the 
American steel trade in view, will it 
pay in the long run to tear out the lives 
of men—to burn them up like coke and 
toss them on the cinder-pile at forty? 

Much sympathy has been expended, 
and rightly, upon those who are com- 
pelled to work in sweat-shops. But a 
sweat-shop is a haven of safety and rest 
compared fo a steel-plant. There is little 
public opinion with regard to the perils 
of a steel-mill, for the reason that few 
outside of the trade know anything ‘per- 
sonally of the conditions that exist. La- 
dies visit sweat-shops, but they never en- 
ter a steel-mill. In fact, as I found on 
every occasion, no visitor is allowed to 
enter a steel-works who does not first 
sign a paper releasing the company 
from liability for accident or injury. 

“None of the people outside know 
what our work is like,” said a veteran 
steel-worker. ‘‘ You or some one else 
may dodge through here with a guide for 
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half an hour, but you see little of the 
real conditions. ‘‘ Why,” he continued 
with fine scorn, “what do you think? 
Queen Victoria once went to visit a 
steel-works at Sheffield. She wanted to 
see for herself how iron and steel were 
made. So one of the steel corporations 
took some of their machinery and set it 
up in a beautiful green field. The work- 
men were all dressed up in white uni- 
forms. I suppose they wore collars, 
cuffs, and patent-leather shoes. There 
was no smoke. Everything was as bright 
and clean as a game of cricket. The 
queen sat there in an armchair and 
watched them play with a few white- 
hot bars of steel, and very likely went 
away with the idea that she had seen 
a steel-mill. Nobody knows what the 
work is like except us men who do it, 
and, you see, we don’t write stories for 
magazines or make speeches. This is 
the first time in my life that I ever talked 
for publication.” 

Before the machinery period began, 
the work required more muscle, but less 
nervous energy. It demanded more 
strength, but less vitality. There was 
more tugging and straining, but less dan- 
ger. ‘When a man was killed fifty 
years ago the mill was shut down until 
he was buried—a day or a day and a 
half,” said Miles Humphreys, ex-presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Iron and Steel 
Association. 


“DEAD MAN NO GOOD” 


There is a pressed-steel car-works in 
Pittsburgh to which the workmen of the 
city have given the nickname of “the 
slaughter-house.” Rod-mills, too, are 
even more dangerous than an ordinary 
rolling-mill. The red-hot rods dart and 
twist about like long red snakes, some- 
times spearing a workman or taking a 
kink and whirling around his body. On 
behalf of the corporations it should be 
said that many of the Italians, Slavs, and 
Finns show a strange indifference to 
death. ‘Throw him on scrap-heap. 
Dead man no good,” they will frequently 
say when one of their companions is 
killed. If two Huns or Slavs are work- 
ing together in a mine, and one is ac- 
cidentally killed, the other has been 
known to continue stolidly with his work, 
while his comrade’s body lay beside him. 
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“Oh, yes, there are several Finlanders 
killed here nearly every week,” said the 
editor of a newspaper in the Lake Su- 


perior mining-region. ‘‘ We have two 
morgues in this town, and I’ve seen both 
of them full at once. But what can 
be done? A Finlander doesn’t care as 
much about being killed as I do about 
having my tooth pulled.” 


EVER-PRESENT DANGERS 


Besides what was told to me about 
these dangers, on several occasions I 
learned something about them at first- 
hand. In one Alabama ore-mine [I terri- 
fied the guide by walking on top of a 
wholly unguarded pile of dynamite, 
which lay in one corner of the dark 
mine. At another I was given permission 
to enter the mine, but was warned that 
I had better walk down, and not ride 
in the ore-cars. ‘‘ The cable may break,” 
said the superintendent. The negro 
miners were going constantly up and 
down on these cars. The cable was ton- 
sidered safe enough for them, but not 
for others. 

At a Wilkes-Barre coal-mine I saw an 
old workman struck and fatally injured 
by a shifting engine which carried no 
fender. At the Bethlehem Steel-Works 
I saw a spash of white-hot steel fly within 
a few inches of a workman’s face. .Had 
it struck him, he would at least have 
been scarred for life. Yet he acted as 
if it were a trifling matter, pulled his 
hat farther down over his eyes, swore, 
and jumped back to his place beside the 
great vat of molten metal. Such inci- 
dents were all in the day’s work. 

And so, as I have gone from one steel 
city to another, I have felt more often 
like a war correspondent than like the 
writer of a story of peace and prosperity. 
The steel business is not all dividends 
any more than war is all flags and music. 
There is a stern side—a side which ought 
to be made brighter by the steel-kings 
of the future—to this story of a thousand 
millionaires, when we think of the hand- 
to-hand warfare that is being waged un- 
der the smoke of the furnace and the 
mill—the clank and the clatter of furi- 
ous machines—the sullen smolder of the 
coke-ovens—the desperate pickax conflict 
in the coal-mines—the sudden groan of 
the wounded or the dying. 

















When the steel-shaper becomes an art- 
ist as well as an artisan—when the love 
of beauty that reigned among the aristo- 
cratic iron-workers of the Middle Ages 
shall be born again through a revolt from 
this everlasting speed and cheapness, 
steel will regain its former status. It 
will be put to higher uses. Even in the 
present commercial conflict of commodi- 
ties, steel has forced its way above the 
precious metals. Watch-screws, for in- 
stance, are worth one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-five dollars a pound, and 
hair-springs almost twice as much. 
Fully twenty-five pounds of gold must 
be given for two pounds of these tiny 
nine-inch threads of steel. When the 
swift, frenzied Bessemer converter, which 
was especially suitable for the prepara- 
tory period of speed and quantity, is 
replaced by the slower and surer open- 
hearth process—and even Mr. Carnegie 
predicts this—then  steel-makers _ will 
gradually rise to higher standards and 
more artistic aims. The most matter-of- 
fact steel-men are recognizing this up- 
ward movement in the business. 

The open-hearth furnace is to be the 
caldron of civilization. Out of its fiery 
depths will come not only the locomo- 
tives, the steamships, and the steel cities 
of the future, but also the lancet of the 
surgeon, the telescope of the astronomer, 
the needle of the explorer, and perhaps 
the ‘‘ airy navies grappling in the central 
blue.” Out of it will come many a new 
automatic machine which is to-day no 
more than an inventor’s dream. As Civi- 
lization rises, so the quality and uses of 
steel will rise. Not even the human race 
has within it more possibilities of devel- 
opment than the red iron-ore of Minne- 
sota and Alabama. 


THE STEEL INDUSTRY GOES FORWARD 


“We are on the eve of a development 
of the manufacturing powers of the re- 
public such as the world has never seen,” 
said Andrew Carnegie. “ And the nation 
that makes the cheapest steel has the 
other nations at its feet.” 

‘““We have only begun to show the 
world what we can do,” said Schwab 
in his rapid-fire way. ‘‘ We have almost 
unlimited natural resources. In this age 
of invention we have all the qualities that 
THE 
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are necessary to leadership. The road 
to wealth and power is still open. In 
every part of the country I find men 
who have in a few years lifted themselves 
from wages to millions. We are neither 
dragging nor drifting. Business is stead- 
ier and better organized. And as the 
years go by, we will work in a larger 
way and on larger problems than ever 
before.” 

Elbert H. Gary, the official head of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
when I asked him for a final word upon 
the future of steel, replied: ‘“ The 
achievements of the past six years have 
shown that Mr. Morgan was right in the 
view which he has always taken of the 
American steel industry. The key-note 
of his success has been confidence in the 
great future of the United States—a con- 
fidence which has never been shaken by 
transient reverses. His father, who 
tutored him in the knowledge of finance, 
would often say to him: ‘ Pierpont, the 
pessimists may secure a temporary ad- 
vantage, but it is only a question of time 
when the growth of the country will beat 
them.’ Upon this belief Mr. Morgan 
acted when he placed the iron and steel 
business upon a solid and permanent 
basis; and sooner or later the whole 
American nation will share his confidence 
in its future prosperity.” 

The great Morgan himself, who says 
little and finds it easier to express himself 
in millions than in words, said, when 
asked as to the immense steel corporation 
which he had designed and created: “I 
have no hesitation in saying that the next 
six years will show even greater success 
and prosperity than has been shown in 
the last six years.” 

And so, the concluding word of this 
story of steel is—Progress. There is no 
difficulty—not even in the imagination of 
the pessimist—which is greater than 
those that have already been overcome by 
the steel men of yesterday and to-day. 
The next generation will find new 
methods and new markets. Even now 
there are dreamers who can see the upris- 
ing of steel-ribbed civilizafions in Rus- 
sia, Africa, and Asia, in that near-by age 
when a greater human race of two thou- 
sand million people shall move upward 
to American levels. 

END 















THE REVIVAL OF CATHEDRAL 
BUILDING 


BY RUSSELL STURGIS 


WITH DRAWINGS BY VERNON HOWE BAILEY 


GREAT CHRISTIAN HOUSES OF WORSHIP WHICH HAVE BEEN 
ERECTED IN RECENT YEARS OR ARE NOW IN one ae OF 


CONSTRUCTION—THEIR EFFECTIVENESS AND ARTISTIC M 


— we call a cathedral is need- 
ed wherever a church is so 
organized that several or many clergy- 
men are supervised by one whom we 
call a bishop. A cathedral is the roof 
to protect and the walls to enclose the 
cathedra, the chair of the bishop—the 
throne which that high officer occupies 
for certain occasions of ecclesiastical 
ceremony—and so the whole term is, as 
we are apt to forget, cathedral church. 

Obviously such a building need not 
be very large or splendid. The ca- 
thedral (metropolis, or metropolitan 
church) which served the city of Ath- 
ens till 1845 would not hold a congrega- 
tion of five-score worshipers, nor ac- 
commodate half as many in comfortable 
pews. The cathedral of Torcello, in 
the Venetian lagoons, still retaining its 
cathedra of marble, the original bishop’s 
throne with its flanking rows of seats 
for the clergy, is a humble basilica 
of thin brick walls and plain, open-tim- 
ber roof; and after its recent restora- 
tion it remains very much as it stood 
when rebuilt in 1008 a.p., in dismal 
times for art. 

That was the mother-church of the 
whole population of the lagoons; but its 
successor, the cathedral of Venice until 
1807, is the lonely little church of San 
Pietro di Castello, far away east, beyond 
the Arsenal. Only the inveterate stu- 
dent of Palladian art, or a devotee of 
Venice (for there are such worshipers) 
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turns the prow of his gondola in that 
direction, and there finds the desolate 
little island with only one very recent 
wooden bridge to connect it with the 
town. 

The splendid church of San Marco, on 
the great square, was only the chapel of 
the Doge, whose palace it adjoins. Its 
wealth of artistic beauty of mosaic, ala- 
baster, and precious marbles was show- 
ered upon it as the center of the state 
of Venice. The cathedral was of very 
minor importance in that community, 
and perhaps this is what some persons 
will think is the obvious explanation of 
the contrast between the two church 
buildings. 

Hardly so, altogether: for what is 
the cathedral of Rome—the place of the 
bishop’s throne of the chief of the 
Roman Catholic clergy? The Pope’s 
cathedral—if he can be said to have 
one—is the church of St. John Lateran 
—a dignified old basilica, indeed, in 
spite of its frequent rebuildings and 
modernizations, but still a church edi- 
fice of secondary importance, although 
the “‘mother and chief of all churches, of 
the city and of the world.” The famous 
church of St. Peter ranks as a parish 
church; it is only the chapel of the 
Vatican, in which capacity, exactly as in 
the case of San Marco, it has been made 
the subject of so much cost and care. 

Why, then, do we modern people as- 
sume, in our hasty way, that the word 
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‘cathedral’? means something huge and 
stately—grandiose in design even if 
not beautiful; a ‘monument of archi- 
tecture”? We do so chiefly because of 
the habit of medieval bishops in France, 
England, and throughout Europe—to 
put their best energies into the building 
of huge churches, as embodiments of the 


own little section of it. They watched 
the walls rising, and thronged the aisles 
when roofed, with a full sense that this 
was their church, their home, their place 
of prayer, and also their place of meet- 
ing and of greeting. Grecian stoa, 
Roman basilica, out-of-door portico in 
the south, enclosed and roofed hall in 

















THE CATHEDRAL AT TRURO, ENGLAND, BUILT BETWEEN I880 AND 1903 ON THE SITE 
OF THE OLD CHURCH OF ST. MARY 


After a photograph by Ellery, Truro 


power and splendor, real or imagined, 
of the diocese and of the Roman church 
in the diocese. 

The bishop was a bardn, in a sense. 
He was a feudal chief, and his church 
rose high above the town in rivalry— 
as has been said very often—of the bar- 
on’s castle on the height outside the 
walls. The world will not know again 
what a great building was to the medi- 
eval chief, or to his people. For, indeed, 
his people shared to the full in the bish- 
op’s glorification of his church and his 
8 


the chiller lands—the cathedral re- 
placed those buildings of antiquity ; 
and fortunate it was when the conse- 
crated building did not become too ab- 
solutely non-ecclesiastical, too much of 
a market or an exchange. 

Now, if any body of Christians, gath- 
ering themselves together as in a federal 
leayue of parishes, were to vote for a 
cathedral church in a very strict sense, 
a real center of the bishop’s see, they 
would find it not requisite to spend vast 
sums in realizing their idea. The old 
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building bulk as huge as 
a great city hotel? And 
why should we try so 
hard to raise money for 
which we cannot buy 
noble architecture, be- 
cause there is no style 
of architecture which we 
understand and which, 
therefore, we can force 
to great achievements ? 
And these — considera- 
tions bring us very near 
to the question of the 
half-dozen important ca- 
thedral churches lately 
built or now building. 
St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York was 
begun, and its design 
fixed, years” ago—just 
half a century ago— 
but chapels, and a lady- 
chapel at the eastern end, 
have been added at dif- 
ferent times. The two 
buildings of domestic ap- 
pearance at the two 
Madison Avenue corners, 
flanking the lady-chapel 
and more than half con- 
cealing it, are not of a 
fortunate influence upon 
the general effect. With- 
out them the church 
would fill a square two 
hundred by four hundred 
and twenty-five feet, 
gracefully enough; and 
while there are more 
ways than one of setting 
off a great church, the 
worst of all those ways 
is probably to crowd and 








ery, “No bishop—no king!” might be 
echoed in some such form as “ No ca- 
thedral church—no bishop!” But, then, 
the cathedral church need not be a gi- 
ant among churches! Delicate and re- 
fined it should be; but what is the use 
to the church of an attempt to rival in 
height the sky-scraper or the factory 
chimney? Or why should the church 





WESTMINSTER ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, LONDON, ONE OF 
THE FINEST OF VERY MODERN CHURCH BUILDINGS 


After a photograph by Bolas, London 


conceal its eastern end 
by high, square-shoul- 
dered masses. 

On the other hand, the 
English cathedral, in its broad, grassy, 
tree-grown Close, is not necessarily better 
off than the continental church crowded 
by houses, and even by shops; and any 
one of thoughtful mood will admit that 
Notre Dame of Paris was more fortu- 
nately placed when the houses at its west 
end came nearer to it and seemed to 
cluster beneath its shade, than now, 
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THE REVIVAL OF 
when its parvis has been enlarged to 
an enormous square, dwarfing the church 
by the contrast of its length and breadth. 
Notre Dame of Paris has been made 
to look like a model on a table by that 
very change in its surroundings. St. 
Stephen of Bourges, with buildings 


crowding it so closely that you cannot 
procure a general photograph even of 
the three western porches together, is in 
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a better place for the study of those 
who seek it in its own ground—who 
seek the cathedral itself—however it 
may be for the photographer. But the 
eastern end, the rounded chevet, with 
or without a lady-chapel beyond, is bet- 
ter if freely shown. Both Paris and 
Bourges show their choir from the south- 
east in admirable open spaces. 


Then, however, arises the question 























THE PROTESTANT CATHEDRAL AT BERLIN, A COMELY BUILDING OF GRACEFUL PROPORTIONS 


After a photograph by O. Raschdorff, Berlin 
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whether St. Patrick’s Cathedral is, artis- 
tically, of that character which requires 
very complete display. It is very mo- 
notonous in design. The succession of 
pointed windows and buttresses is a little 
tiresome ; the tendency of the composer 
to put everything into the usual place, as 
it were—to provide buttresses and pin- 
nacles, chapels and tracery, where those 
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told of some of these criticisms, and I 
remember well his good-natured defense 
of the design, partly in this way, that 
“the very elaborate traceried windows 
required the alternation of plain sur- 
faces to relieve them.” ‘This was in an- 
swer to the remark that the churcly suf- 
fered for want of sculpture. For, in- 
deed, when we look at the west porches, 















elements of the composition would be 
expected—and the absence of anything 
surprising or unusual or original or viva- 
cious in the whole design, are traits 
which all students of architecture have 
remarked to grow no better with time. 

I who write this was present, many 
years ago, when Mr. James Renwick, 
the reputed designer of the church, was 
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NEW CATHEDRAL NOW BUILDING AT 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND—IT HAS A 
VERY UNUSUAL PLAN 


















their long stretched-out and slender en- 
gaged shafts and their hollow mold- 
ings between, without a scrap of sculp- 
ture—not a statue between the columns, 
nor a statuette in the rounded soffit of 
the arches above—weary one with their 
cast-iron look. Yet Il feel that the 
church requires defense rather than ad- 
verse criticism, because it has hardly 
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THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, NEW YORF —A DESIGN 
OF GREAT REFINEMENT 


©. 


After a photogravure, copyrighted by Heins & LaFarge 


been accepted by New York or by the 
community at large as an important 
architectural structure at all. <A fuller 
analysis would find something to praise 
in its patient and skilful working out; 
and it is this recognition, and not the 
popular verdict of depreciation, which 
is most needed in this case. 

A great contrast to this New York 
church is the cathedral of Truro, a town 
of ten or twelve thousand inhabitants, in 
Cornwall. Ocean travelers who have 
noted “ The Lizard” as they went up- 
channel toward Southampton might al- 
most have seen its towers across the land, 
so far away southwest in England is the 
picturesque and attractive little town. 

This church is the work of John 
Loughborough Pearson, who died in 
1897. The admirable notice of him in 
the “Dictionary of National Biography,” 
signed by Paul Waterhouse, points out 
the fact that in his employment, in 1879, 
for this new cathedral building, he be- 
came coupled “with Sir Christopher 








Wren as the only architect of English 
cathedrals consecrated since the Middle 
Ages.” 

The writer of the notice goes on to 
say that this was the greatest ecclesias- 
tical opportunity offered to any modern 
architect; and this may be true, if we 
consider the opportunity to build a noble 
building without interference, or the 
undue influence of other than artistic 
considerations. As compared with the 
vast and expensive buildings which came 
in the way of him who designed the 
Paris Hotel de Ville or one of the great 
Parliamentary buildings of the years 
since 1870, it was not a costly nor a very 
large edifice. Moreover, it was in a 
far-away place, where few students of 
architectural art will go to seek or to 
study it. But the chance to do what was 
right, regardless of popular or official 
interference, must have been most grate- 
ful. 

The style is called by all the English 


writers Early English; but those of us 
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who think of that style as plain and 
grave, hardly emerged from the nude 
simplicity of the Romanesque style into 
the variety and richness of Gothic, will 
be inclined to ask for a modification of 
that epithet. The French character of 
the steeple, where a central tower, rising 
in two stories of pointed windows, passes 
into the spire by a French, or, at least, 
a decidediy Norman-Gothic arrange- 
ment of dormers and lofty pinnacles, al- 
ternating on the sides of the octagon, 
leaves the building at once a step higher 
in the gradation of richness and variety 
than the term Early English would seem 
to allow. 

The design, as seen in the engraving 
on page 187, is admirable and most 
satisfying when judged in_ connec- 
tion with its plan, but there is a 
criticism to be made from the point of 
view of the loftiest consideration of pro- 
priety. This consideration is that the 
exterior and the interior alike are of 
granite, except the trimmings, as we 
call them in America—‘ dressings,” in 


England—that is to say, the molded 
archivolts and jambs and such other re- ~ 


finements of design. Now, in this there 
are three things to be commented upon, 
and not wholly with favor. The purist 
in Gothic art does not like to see 
two kinds of stone used in constant 
contrast each with the other. Then, 
again, the style is one which grew out 
of the use of the much softer stones—of 
limestone, of sandstone; indeed, it may 
be said that English Gothic would never 
have existed in the shape in which we 
know it had granite been the common 
building-material of the island. And, 
finally, there is a granite Gothic in the 
world, namely in Brittany, and one who 
knows the style will feel that had Pear- 
son been a less convinced English ec- 
clesiastical designer—had he been a 
more strictly independent workman, 
filled with the sense of Gothic art, but 
working as the location and the ma- 
terials at hand suggested—he would 
have built a less purely, circumstantial- 
ly English design—would have built up 
a work of art from the material and 
from the surroundings of a granite 
country. 

These, however, are very remote and 
secondary criticisms. The first thing to 
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insist upon is the extreme beauty of de- 
sign and its manly simplicity. It lacks 
sculpture — external sculpture — almost 
as much as St. Patrick’s of New York, 
but it is an immeasurably better design 
in its general mass—more original, more 
impressive, higher in the scale of mod- 
ern art, though smaller and less elab- 
orate. 

A curious contrast might be set up in 
the different materials of the two build- 
ings. When St. Patrick’s was destined 
to be built of white marble it was 
thought, of course, by the authorities 
that great dignity was thereby added to 
the new church; but nearly all lovers 
of Gothic art will feel this material as 
distinctly an injury to the fabric. White 
marble was hardly ever used by the 
architects of the Middle Ages. One im- 
portant church alone is built of that ma- 
terial, and it is the most unfortunate, the 
most saddening of all buildings in the 
so-called Gothic style. This is the great 
cathedral of Milan, the most vast of 
all churches which have ever been built 
with pointed arches. By its roofing, 
and its extraordinary tower-like up- 
ward growth above the chancel, it com- 
mands the interested attention of build- 
ers; but it is almost without charm as a 
Gothic church. It is probable that St. 
Patrick’s of New York would be a more 
seemly building had it been carried out 
in New Jersey sandstone like that’ used 
for Trinity Church in Broadway, or 
some Indiana limestone of a stratum not 
too light in color. 

The new Rofman Catholic cathedral 
at Pittsburgh is simpler than St. Pat- 
rick’s, and of an earlier style. The draw- 
ing given on page 195 shows a design 
suggested by transitional art of the years 
1180 to 1220, and of the Rhine banks. 

It is most attractive, but seems to need 
greater length, having only five free bays 
in the nave, and no visible choir. 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL 


It is probable that the finest of all the 
very modern cathedral buildings is that 
of Westminster, the work of J. F. Bent- 
ley ; but I have not been in London since 
it has reached completeness, or anything 
near completeness, and the photographs 
which proclaim its extreme originality, 
its variety, the boldness of the design, 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA——- 
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THOMAS F. RYAN’S GIFT TO THE SOUTH—THIS EDIFICE WAS DEDICATED 
ON THANKSGIVING DAY, 1906 


After the photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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do not quite suffice to guarantee a uni- 
formly good taste in its larger details ; 
so I hesitate to pass judgment. 

Thus, the west front, pictured in our 
illustration on page 188, does not quite 
please. The buttresses which show above 
the great porch lack dignity, .as if they 
rested upon the roof of that structure, 
which, of course,. is not their real con- 
dition. The breaking up of the parts 
by the stripes of dark and light material 
is seen to be excessive when carried out 
in connection with so elaborate a system 
of towers great and small, open belfry- 
chambers, arcading of many different 
designs and of many contrasting schools 
of construction. The photographs taken 
from the east and southeast are pleas- 
anter. They show a really admirable 
composition ; and the interior has charms 
which are hardly to be avoided in a 
Byzantine interior of even tolerably 
graceful composition, with all its sur- 
faces covered with figured mosaics. The 
plan is long and comparatively narrow, 
and in this respect it is like a basilican 
church—that is, a church with nave and 
aisles—but in its roofing by means of 
three great domes and a world of smaller 
cupolas, semi-cupolas, tunnel-vaults, and 
round-arched arcades it is Byzantine 
that is, Eastern Romanesque—in every 
characteristic. 

A strange contrast to this is the great 
neoclassic mass of the cathedral at Ber- 
lin. This church is as completely a cen- 
tralbau, as the Germans have it—that is 
to say, a building designed on radiating 
lines with a supremely important cen- 
ter, and its minor parts referred to that 
center—as the London church is clearly 
of the ether—the contrasting—form. 








THE CATHEDRAL AT BERLIN 


The cathedral at Berlin is a square, 
with, at the corners, four square towers, 
one of which is very much larger than 
the others, and with a central space 
roofed by a round cupola one hundred 
and five feet in the outside diameter. 
The entrance front, which is shown in 
our engraving, faces the southeast al- 
most exactly, so that in the usual sense 
no orientation is observed. To the north- 
west, and, therefore, on the left of the 
spectator in our picture, there stretches 
away a royal memorial church in the 
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form of a huge apse-like annex, whose 
exterior is broken up into a complicated 
polygon to enclose a half ring of seven 
large chapels. The apse in the usual 
sense—that is to say, the rounded pro- 
jection which encloses the chancel or 
sanctuary with the high altar—is on the 
northeastern side, and seems to rise di- 
rectly out of the northernmost branch of 
the Spree, as it runs through the town 
and under the bridges. 

The interior is overcrowded with clas- 
sical details, as if the designer had 
thought to crowd into it and to invest 
its surfaces with those particularities of 
pilaster and free column, huge and or- 
nate entablature, vast round arch, rich- 
ly molded panel, and frieze with sculp- 
ture or with painting—everything, in 
short, which the accumulated detail of 
three centuries engaged in the work of 
elaborating the modern classical style 
has left behind it. But the exterior, far 
more simple, is also better in design. 
When the competition for the cathedral 
of St. John the Divine was in hand in 
New York, one design in strictly neo- 
classic style was submitted, and excited 
great interest by the frankness of its 
treatment. The artists had tried to real- 
ize a simple effect in a style which is 
hardly susceptible of simplicity, and yet 
they had succeeded. The Berlin design- 
ers, the Messrs. Raschdorff, have not 
tried for such simplicity; they have ac- 
cepted frankly the traditions of the ex- 
aggerated classic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury toward its close, and yet they 
have made a comely building, and this by 
mere force of graceful proportion. 

Another great church of neoclassic type 
is the Catholic cathedral at Richmond, 
recently consecrated. The figure given 
on page 193 shows a very finely conceived 
interior. A large cupola, supported on 
pendentives and four great arches, spans 
the crossing; the apse beyond is roofed 
by a semidome, the nave and transepts 
by tunnel vaulting; the clearstory win- 
dows are pierced in the vaults, like 
those of St. Roch, at Paris. All this is 
of the seventeenth century in style, but 
the very effective arcades of nave and 
choir are suggested by the Renaissance, 
the real rebirth of art two centuries 
before. 

Two other very important cathedrals 
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are the new cathedral at Liverpool, which 
is known to us as yet only by the 
architect’s drawings, and the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, in New York. The history 
of the New York cathedral’s design 
would be curious, if told in full; for 
the accepted plans as they emerged 
from a double competition, fifteen 
years ago, were Byzantine, founded, 
in a very proper and legitimate way, 
upon St. Mark’s at Venice. Those plans 
were accepted in preference, finally, to 
a very good English Gothic design, an 





ST. PAUL’S ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL AT 
PITTSBURGH, RECENTLY COMPLETED 


After a photograph by Patton, Pittsburgh 


admirable scheme in transitional or very 
early French Gothic, and one or two 
others; and so it has been a constant 
series of surprises to see the building as 
it has gradually taken shape. The de- 
sign, as it is shown in our illustration, 
is Northern Romanesque, with this pe- 
culiarity, that it is a design made in the 
full understanding of the pointed Gothic 
style which was to succeed the Roman- 
esque buildings. 

The reader will understand that the 
chapel, complete and in use, at the ex- 
treme east end of the unfinished cathe- 
dral, is of entirely developed and even 




















late Gothic character. That is a thing 
apart, recalling the great differences in 
epoch and in style of the parts of great 
churches everywhere. 

It is altogether too early to judge of 























the cathedral, but it may be well to 
record the expressed and evidently fully 
felt intention of its designers to use eve- 
ry means to give extreme refinement to 
their design. The long-forgotten de- 
vices of slight curvature in long hori- 
zontal, and seemingly straight, lines; 
the gradual diminution in the width and 
height of seemingly uniform arches in 
an arcade; the slow rising, or rounding 
upward, of a seemingly level floor—these 
subtleties of better times for art than 
our own are in the way of complete re- 
vival and careful employment in this 
newest of the great churches. 
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THE CLERMONT STEAMING DOWN THE HUDSON IN I807 


A CENTURY OF 


STEAM 


NAVIGATION 


BY JOHN R. SPEARS 


WITH DRAWINGS BY GORDON GRANT 


FROM ROBERT FULTON’S 


CLERMONT TO THE 


GREAT TRANS- 


ATLANTIC TURBINE VESSELS OF 1907—A STORY OF TREMEN- 


DOUS DEVELOPMENT IN 


: was late in the year 1806 that the 
keel of the Clermont, the first suc- 
cessful steamship, was laid in the yard 
of Charles Brown, on the East River, 
New York. We have been building 
steamships just one hundred years, and 
a brief review of what we have accom- 
plished and what we may yet do is here 
to be set forth. 


POWER, 


SPEED; AND 8CONOMY 


The hull of the first steamer was 
one hundred and forty feet long by six- 
teen wide and seven deep. ‘The engine 
was built in England, because there was 
no shop in America that could do the 
work. The boiler, which was made of 
copper plates, was so poorly put together 
that leaks developed at frequent inter- 
vals, and these leaks were mended with 























melted lead. The fire-box was made of 
masonry. The boiler and engine and the 
paddle-wheels were all uncovered—ex- 
posed to the weather. As Fulton stood 
in the crowd that waited to see the Cler- 
mont try to steam away from the wharf 
on her trial trip, in August, 1807, he was 
jeered and hooted. 


IMPROVING THE CLERMONT 


But crude as was the Clermont, she 
was a money-earner, and within a year 
Fulton, from an object of derision, had 
become a hated monopolist. 

Naturally the first developments in 
the evolution of the steamship were made 
in the details rather than in the princi- 
ples of the machinery. But real depart- 
ures came, of course, and perhaps one 
of the most interesting features of the 
whole story is’ found in the length of time 
required to evolve any change in the 
principles found in the first ship of the 
kind. 

The first improvement actually made 
in the Clermont was a frame to enclose 
her wheels and protect them from the 
bows of colliding sloops; for the sloop 
skippers thought to run her off the river 
by direct assault. The boiler and engine 
were then housed in. Later the hull was 
enlarged and painted in gaudy colors. 
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The new ships that quickly followed 
were larger, -stronger, and more con- 
venient for the crew as well as for the 
passengers. And as experience gave the 
mechanics increased skill the machinery 
was fitted to the task. 

These improvements in details literally 
worked wonders. The skill of the Hud- 
son River mechanics was increased from 
year to year until the Clermont type was 
developed into a Mary Powell that flew 
from New York to Albany with rail- 
road speed. But in hull and machinery 
the famous racer, which still makes her 
regular trips, was merely a refined and 
strengthened Clermont. 


THE RIVER STEAMBOAT 


Between the day of the Clermont and 
that of the Mary Powell there was, in- 
deed, one change made in the principle 
of steamboat machinery, but salt-water 
engineers would have nothing to do with 
it. The first steamer to ply on the Mis- 
sissippi was built on the Monongahela, 
and was called the New Orleans. The 
red-shirted flatboat men had derided the 
idea of a steamboat making headway 
against the current of the great river; 
but the New Orleans, although she was 
modeled on the lines of an ocean sailing- 
ship, succeeded. 
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THE ROBERT F. STOCKTON, ERICSSON’S FIRST SUCCESSFUL SCREW STEAMER 
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Seeing, then, what this new means of 
transportation could do for them, the 
people of the great valley at once began 
to develop the steamboat according to 
their own ideas. ‘They realized, for in- 
stance, that the huge condenser used with 
the Clermont style of engine, because of 
its enormous weight, compelled them to 
build hulls too deep for their shoal wa- 
ters. Thereupon, with characteristic in- 
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THE ATLANTIC—THE TYPE OF OCEAN-GOING STEAMSHIPS IN 
THE FIFTIES 


dependence of thought and enterprise, 
they dumped the condenser overboard— 
they built engines that exhausted the 
steam into the open air. And to make up 
for the power thus lost, they increased 
the pressure of steam in the boilers until 
one hundred and fifty pounds per square 
inch was registered where the Clermont 
had sighed along with but seven. Of 
course, a boiler exploded, now and then, 
particularly when two pilots went rac- 
ing. The engines, under these high pres- 


sures, wore out in the course of three or 
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four years, while the hard-driven hulls 
could last no longer, but in the mean- 
time the owners bought a big fat lump of 
insurance at forty per cent per annum to 
cover the risk on the way, and the profits 
were high enough to pay all expenses 
and leave something over. The side- 
wheels were found to be in the way when 
going through the narrow channels and 
chutes of the great valley, and the en- 
gineers there abandoned the two side- 
wheels for one big wheel at the stern. 

From the modern point of view the 
spread of the steamship over the world 
was astonishingly slow. It was four 
years from the 
Clermont’s day to 
the building of the 
first Mississippi 
steamer. Boston 
saw a steamer—the 
Massachusetts — for 
the first time in 
siz. “Sethe 
Great Lakes the 
first steamer left 
Buffalo for Detroit 
on August 20, 1818. 
It was not until 
1812 that a steam- 
ferry was estab- 
lished between New 
York and New Jer- 
sey. Horse - driven 
ferry-boats — “hay- 
burners” — plied 
between New York 
and Brooklyn as 
late as 1833. 

On the eastern side 
ef the ocean the 
spread was equally 
slow. The first 
steamer to reach 


Asiatic waters was the Enterprise— 
a favorite name in those days. She 
arrived at Calcutta on December 17, 
1825. The voyage out in a_ steam 
vessel was considered so _ hazardous 
that her master, Lieutenant Johnson, 
Royal Navy, received ten thousand 


pounds for making the passage. 
American capitalists had been dream- 
ing, meantime, of a line of steam-packets 
between the United States and England. 
A ship, called the Savannah, was built 
as the pioneer of the line, and on May 
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A WHALEBACK—A UNIQUE TYPE OF CARGO-CARRIER WHICH HAS BEEN 
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POPULAR 


ON THE GREAT LAKES 


26, 1819, she sailed from Savannah for 
Liverpool. The passage was made in 
twenty-five days, and during eighteen 
days she was under steam. But the Sa- 
vannah was not a commercial success, 
and the project was held in abeyance 
until 1838, when the British steamer 
Sirius sailed from London, on April 1, 
and crossed to New York in sixteen days. 
The British Queen, built for such traffic, 
followed, in 1839, and in 1840 the Brit- 
ish and North American Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company, now called the 
Cunard, began the first regular steam 
transatlantic service by sending the 
Unicorn from Liverpool to Boston, 
where she arrived on June 2. 

American ship-owners were the pio- 
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THE MODERN STEAM-YACHT—LARGER AND SWIFTER THAN 


neers in the inland water service, and to 
this day there is no inland or coasting 
service in the world that equals that 
maintained by American capital. But 
while Americans sent the first steamer 
across the Atlantic, the British were the 
first to inaugurate a profitable oversea 
steam traffic, and from that time to this 
British merchant sailors have ruled su- 
preme on deep water, though the Ger- 
mans are giving them a race for. their 
money in these later years. 

Striking as was the difference in ap- 
pearance between Hudson River steam- 
ers, like the Mary Powell, and the trans- 
atlantic steamers, like the Unicorn, in 


principle the two classes were alike. In 
each class a simple one-cylinder engine 
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drove the vessel by turning paddle-wheels. 
Even as late as 1862 the queen of the At- 
lantic packets was the Scotia, a paddle- 
wheel steamer which, except for an im- 
proved condenser, was practically a Cler- 
mont. But a new method of propelling 
ships had been developed meantime, and 
was gradually making its way. The 
day of the screw propeller was at hand. 
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screw were built for the American navy 
and for other navies, including the Brit- 
ish—for the lords had concluded that the 
boat might steer, after all. During the 
forties and fifties, a number of steam 
screw-driven sloops of war were built, 
the Hartford being the most notable 
of the number. Several steam frig- 


ates, of which the Niagara was, per- 
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AN AMERICAN RIVER STEAMBOAT 


Screws were used by the celebrated 
Stevens family of engineers before Ful- 
ton got the Clermont afloat, but the de- 
vice was dropped when the Clermont 
succeeded. In 1836 John Ericsson, who 
was then in England, fitted a steam-en- 
gine, with screw propellers, to a forty- 
five-foot launch, and with it towed a 
packet ship of six hundred and fifty 
tons at a speed of five miles an hour in 
slack water. But when the lords of the 
Admiralty inspected the boat they were 
of the opinion that a ship built on 
the plan could not be steered, and Erics- 
son in disgust came to America. The 
building of the man-of-war Princeton 
followed. She was fitted with a screw, 
and the advantages of that method of 
propelling war-ships at once became ap- 
parent. Other ships propelled by a 


haps, the most memorable, were added 
to the navy also. 

But while these screw-driven vessels 
strengthened our navy in their earlier 
years, and were of great service in pre- 
serving the Union during the Civil War, 
the merchant engineers were slow in 
adopting the screw for their ships. 
Through what seems now to have been 
mere bull-headed conservatism they ad- 
hered to the policy of improving mere 
details of the old Clermont until the 
transatlantic packets were literally filled 
to the hatches with machinery and it was 
practically impossible to go further in the 
development of the old type. ‘The Scotia, 
already mentioned, had a cylinder that 
was eight and one-third feet in diam 
eter by twelve feet in stroke. To keep up 
her speed of thirteen knots an hour, she 
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THE UNITED STATES BATTLE-SHIP LOUISIANA, WITH A TORPEDO-VESSEL IN THE FOREGROUND— 
THESE ARE FINE EXAMPLES OF MODERN FIGHTING CRAFT 
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burned no less than one hundred and 


sixty-four tons of coal a day. But when 
at last conservatism was thrown over- 
board and the screw-driven China was 
added to the same line, she made equal 
speed and carried more freight on a 
consumption of eighty-two tons a day. 
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been substituted for the side-wheels, the 
hulls of the swiftest ships were again 
filled to the hatches with machinery. 

But again a new device had _ been 
working its way and was ready for adop- 
tion when no further developments were 
practically possible on the old style. 


THE LUSITANIA—ONE OF THE TWO HUGE NEW TURBINE-SHIPS BUILT BY THE 
CUNARD COMPANY 


That comparison did at last kill the pad- 
dle-wheel for deep-sea traffic; and the 
China was the first real departure from 
the Clermont type that was made on 
salt water. 

The engine of the China remained like 
the engine used on the Clermont. The 
one great cylinder was supplied with 
steam in the old fashion, and because the 
piston speed of the huge engine was 
slow, it was in some cases made to drive 
the propeller-shaft by means of cog- 
wheels—cog-wheels with wooden cogs, 
at that! Even when, during the Civil 
War, we were compelled to build ships 
of enormous speed — commerce destroy- 
ers—we were able to increase power only 
by adding to the number of the simple 
engines coupled to the propeller. 
Within ten years after the screw had 





This departure was the compound en- 
gine. To understand the working of a 
compound engine, it is necessary to re- 
member first that steam does its work by 
expanding in a cylinder and pushing a 
piston to and fro. With increasing pres- 
sures and increasing volumes of steam in 
the old style of engines, the builders 
merely increased the size of cylinders, 
pistons, and connections. The result, 
of course, was greater power on the 
cranks; but the weight of the various 
parts was increased enormously, as was 
the space occupied, until the ships were 
filled with machinery. Meanwhile-it had 
been seen that the power in the expand- 
ing high-pressure steam could be fully 
utilized by taking the steam from the 
boiler first to a cylinder of small diam- 
eter, partly expanding it there, and then 

















conducting it to another and larger cyl- 
inder wherein to complete its expansion. 
While using all the energy in the steam 
these smaller cylinders with their connec- 
ing parts not only weighed less, but they 
occupied less space than the old simple 
engine had demanded. So the com- 
pound replaced the simple engine, and 
from two expansions the engineers quick- 
ly proceeded to three expansions, and 
then to four. 


THE ORIGINAL SIX-DAY SHIP 


The compound engine came into use 
about 1872. It had taken nearly seventy 
years to make this departure from the 
Clermont type. Having a light and 
more powerful engine in the compound 
type, the Liverpool packet men increased 
the size of the units of power once 
more, and in 1881 they astonished the 
world by bringing out the Alaska, the 
original six-day ship — called the ocean 
greyhound. ‘The Alaska’s engines were 
of the double-expansion type. 

To meet the demand for larger and 
swifter ships, the designers next built the 
New York and the St. Louis, giving to 
the engines more expansions and placing 
two screws under the stern, instead of 
one. In this they improved in details 
only. To obtain more speed, they simply 
added to the size and number of the 
units of power. This policy was con- 
tinued until the Kaiser Wilhelm II was 
brought out. Here was a ship of forty 
thousand horse-power and a speed of 
twenty-three and one-half knots—a five- 
day ship. What the Scotia was to the 
Clermont the Kaiser Wilhelm was to the 
Alaska. The Scotia was the practical 
limit of the old type, and the Kaiser 
Wilhelm is the practical limit of the 
modern, for there is no traffic in sight 
that would make a larger and swifter 
ship of the exact Kaiser Wilhelm type 
profitable. 

Competition, however, has been de- 
manding swifter, if not larger, ships. 
British sailors were chagrined to see 
the German flag pass them on the 
high seas, and they received still another 
nervous jolt when certain American cap- 
italists reached out to grasp a number of 
transatlantic lines, the ships of which 
were allowed to remain under the Brit- 
ish flag. Spurred on by a patriotic de- 
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termination to regain the ascendency of 
the sea for the British sailor, the British 
Parliament lent the credit of the king- 
dom to the Cunard company for the 
building of two new ships that should 
not only be larger and swifter than the 
Kaiser Wilhelm, but should be so far 
superior that years would pass before 
any rival could hope to equal them. To 
do this successfully, a new departure in 
machinery was needed, and a British in- 
ventor, the Hon. C. A. Parsons, had al- 
ready supplied the need in what is called 
the turbine engine. 

From the days of Watt a steam-en- 
gine had consisted of a cylinder within 
which a piston was driven to and fro by 
admitting steam first on one side and 
then on the other. The compound en- 
gines of the Kaiser Wilhelm were like 
the engine of the Clermont in that re- 
spect. But Parsons abandoned the pis- 
ton, and, placing a modified windmill 
within the cylinder, he drove the steam 
against its vanes and saw that he had 
made the most important departure known 
in the history of harnessed steam. He 
applied his new engine first to a torpedo- 
boat—a lean little hull of a type that 
had been. developed during our Civil 
War. The speed of the boat was won- 
derful and the economy of the engine was 
astonishing. Then the type was tried on 
coasters and on a cruiser in the British 
navy—for the British lords of the Ad- 
miralty are now very different from 
those of the day of Ericsson; they are, 
indeed, an example to all admirals. Final- 
ly, the Allan line built a transatlantic 
steamer, the Victorian, and the turbine- 
engine triumphed in her, too. It is not 
alone that the turbine can drive a ship 
faster than a reciprocating engine; the 
new machine occupies far less space, and 
at all speeds above fourteen knots it is 
more economical. Further than that, the 
vibration of the hull, which is well-nigh 
intolerable in some of the swifter ships 
with reciprocating engines, is at least 
partially avoided in the turbine ships. 


THE NEW CUNARDERS 


Accordingly, when the engineers 
planned the new Cunarders they adopted 
the Parsons turbine-engines. The new 
hulls have already been launched, and as 
the building of ships is now a science, it 
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is expected that next August, when the 
centennial anniversary of the first trip of 
the Clermont comes around, these two 
new ships will be in commission, and 
fully equaling the hopes of their de- 
signers. 

The Clermont was built of wood. 
She was one hundred and forty feet long 
by sixteen wide and seven deep. The 
newest Liverpool packet is seven hundred 
and eighty-five feet long by eighty-eight 
wide and sixty deep. The Clermont was 
not wholly decked over. The new ships 
have eight decks each, six of which are 
devoted to passengers only, and steam 
elevators are provided to carry the pas- 
sengers from deck to deck. The Cler- 
mont developed perhaps twenty horse- 
power where the new Cunarders will 
develop at least eighty thousand, though 
the contract calls for sixty-eight thou- 
sand. With splash and creak and groan 
the Clermont worked her way up the 
smooth waters of the Hudson at less than 
five miles an hour, her owners happy in 
having a score of passengers and a hun- 
dred tons of freight to carry. The new 
ships will swoop across the stormy At- 
lantic at more than twenty-five knots an 
hour, laden with thousands of passengers 
and freight worth millions. And where 
the Alaska astonished the seafaring men 
of the world by crossing the Atlantic in 
six days the new ships will cross in four. 

Through these figures we see, though 
but dimly, something of the progress in 
a century of steam navigation. The 
venerable Charles H. Haswell, of New 
York, long a marine engineer, has 
summed up that progress. ‘“ When I 
was a very small boy,” he said, not long 
ago, ‘I saw Fulton’s boat, the Clermont, 
running up and down on the Hudson 
River. I was too young to notice how 
it was built, but I can clearly remember 
how it was regarded as a wonder. Peo- 
ple shouted and ran to see it as it puffed 
slowly along. 

“T also saw the trial trip of the first 
tow-boat, the Henry Eckford, about 
1825. The business of the city was 
pretty nearly suspended to see it start. 
I was on the pier and could see the ex- 
cited crowds on the banks. Half of the 
people thought that it would be a failure. 
‘How can one boat, that has only one 
engine, pull another boat that has no en- 








gine at all?’ This was the question that 
they were asking. It sounds foolish now, 
but you must remember that such a thing 
had never been tried before. 

“When the first iron ship crossed the 
ocean there was the same excitement and 
incredulity. People asked, ‘How can 
an iron ship float?’ They were afraid 
of steamships for a long time, especially 
after the tna blew up, in 1821. Pas- 
sengers refused to travel on steamships, 
and two big barges were built to carry 
people between New York and Albany. 
These barges were called the Lady Clin- 
ton and the Lady Rensselaer, and they 
were towed by tug-boats. No one in 
those early days could have imagined 
the progress that has since been made.” 


WAR-SHIPS AND CARGO-CARRIERS 


One would like to consider the evolu- 
tion of the steamship as a weapon of 
war. The story of the steamship as a 
cargo-carrier only is more interesting 
than any romance, for ships are afloat 
that carry twenty thousand tons with 
such economy that the heat required to 
transport a ton a mile is little more than 
that furnished by a burning match-stick. 
Even on the Great Lakes, where the 
channels are shoal, there are ships that 
carry twelve thousand tons, and larger 
ones are to come. The steam-yacht, too, 
has been developed in wondrous fashion, 
for the yacht of to-day is not only a 
much finer ship than the packet of yester- 
day, but she is actually larger and 
swifter. Space remains, however, for a 
brief look ahead, and no more. 

We may suppose that with the turbine 
we have reached the limit of develop- 
ment in the use of steam; for at last we 
have discovered a new way of utilizing 
the energy found in fuel—a way that is 
far more economical than burning it un- 
der a boiler full of water. By extract- 
ing the gas from coal and using the 
gas explosively to drive the piston of 
an engine, the amount of latent energy 
saved is more than twice that utilized 
when the coal is used to create steam for 
a steam-engine. Indeed, the builders of 
some of the best producer-gas-engines, 
as these new machines are called, claim 
that they get three and even four times 
as much work out of coal as a steam- 
engine does. 
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No one maintains that the limit has 
been reached in the improvement of these 
new machines, for they are but just clear 
of the experimental stage. Producer- 
gas-engines up to two thousand _ horse- 
power are on the market, and they have 
already been successfully applied to 
ships. To turn from the use of the 
whirling turbine to the reciprocating en- 
gine, even though it be driven by gas, 
seems like a step backward, but the evo- 
lution of a producer-gas turbine is in 
hand, and we may be sure that the per- 
fected machine will be installed within 
a shorter time than was required for the 
evolution, say, of the compound engine. 
The story of modern mechanical evolu- 
tion is a story of rapid development. 
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Even a battery of producer-gas tur- 
bines is by no means the limit upon 
which the eyes of inventors are fixed. 
They are dreaming of a time when in- 
stead of burning fuel in a furnace to 
produce either heat or gas they_ will 
treat it in a retort in a way that will 
develop its latent energy in the form of 
electricity with by-products that will 
more than make up for all waste! This 
is only a dream, as yet, but the thought 
is in the minds of the ablest inventors of 
the world, and with the wonders which 
middle-aged men have seen in the intro- 
duction of electric lights and electric 
traction—with such wonders before us, 
it is not difficult to believe that some of 
us will live to see the dream realized. 





BALLADE OF OLD FRANCE 


Au! Life went well in olden France, 
And every day seemed an April day, 
When belle and beau tripped through the dance, 
Light of heart in a youthful way. 
Bright were the ladies in fine array; 
They asked for love—and nothing more; 
Life was a song, a lyric gay, 
Back in the days of the Pompadour. 


High was the spirit of old romance— 
A kiss meant something more than play; 
A Louis gave his lass a glance, 
And a winter’s night was a dream of May. 
“Caprice! Coquettes!” I hear you say; 
“Tn such frail love we set no store!” 
But are you and I as true as they, 
Back in the days of the Pompadour? 


For love of a maid one drew his lance, 
And swift the price his foe would pay; 
The jester’s smile or the fool’s advance 
Was cause enough for a fearful fray, 
For passions then no man could stay. 
Yet “Flirt!” and “Fraud!” you whisper o’er; 
But would we had lived, I often pray, 
Back in the days of the Pompadour! 


ENVOY 


Princess, as we grow old and gray, 
I love to think of those times of yore, 
Dreaming that somehow we are astray, 


Back in the days of the Pompadour! 


Charles Hanson Towne 


















THE FAMINE-SPECTER IN RUSSIA 


BY NICHOLAS SHISHKOFF* 


A TRUE STORY OF WANT SO BITTER AND SO TERRIBLE THAT 
THE WELL-CLOTHED AND WELL-FED READER CAN SCARCELY 


REALIZE WHAT A CALAMITY IT IS—HELP IS NEEDED 


2 twenty-seven big provinces of cen- 

tral and eastern Russia some twenty 
million people are now experiencing the 
bitterest need known to men—the want 
of food. Four or five millions are simply 
starving—although most of them are in 
receipt of government or private relief. 
To understand their condition, one must 
know that government relief means one- 
half pound of black bread a day (and 
often very much less), and private relief 
means only the same piece of bread and 
a bowl of cabbage soup or millet gruel 
once a day. One must know also that 
there are no other provisions at home to 
make a meal of, because relief is not 
given to people who have anything of 
their own. 

Any one can easily learn by personal 
experience what such rations mean. Try 
to live for a day or two on nothing except 
a pound and a half of bread and as 
much water as you wish, and then think 
what it must be to live on such a diet for 
ten or twelve months. 

Well, we in Russia should be glad to 
know that all our peasants can be sure 
even of this piece of bread. Unfortu- 
nately we know that hundreds of thou- 
sands of them have no such a security. 
We know, by bitter experience, that for 
want of means sufficient food cannot be 
provided for all the destitute people; 
that, for want of roads, it will be impos- 





sible to bring food in time to all the 
villages. In many cases, we shall even 
receive news of the most extreme distress 
in some places when it will be too late 
to bring help in time. 

Let me show you the famine-specter 
by describing one of my personal expe- 
riences. The governor of Samara had 
commissioned me to visit the district of 
Nikolaievsk to ascertain whether the 
rumors of a severe famine in the district 
had any real foundation, and the last 
week of October found me some hundred 
miles away from the town of Samara, 
traveling in a two-horse cart through the 
big villages along the river Tighir. 


ONE MEAL A DAY 


In many villages I was met by crowds 
of peasants, complaining bitterly of their 
condition—saying that their last supplies 
of corn and flour were exhausted, that the 
local government was doing nothing for 
their relief, and that they had been 
forced to sell their last cows and horses 
to buy food. Farther on, I came upon 
villages where the people had already 
been obliged to cut down their rations to 
one meal daily, because the government 
relief had been delayed for a fortnight by 
some difficulty in finding horses to carry 
the grain. 

At last, early one bleak morning, with 
a severe wind driving dust and snow 





* EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Shishkoff, who has recently visited the United States to enlist aid 


for his suffering people, is a man of prominence in Russia. He is a Constitutional Democrat—not 
a revolutionist. In 1904 he was one of the Zemstvoists who drew up the famous eleven resolutions 
demanding representative government, and during the Duma of 1906 he was a member of the 
Council of the Empire. One of the hereditary nobility and formerly the possessor of large estates, 
he has sold nearly all his land to the peasants on easy terms. Mr. Shishkoff is a man of fine 


cultivation ; a philanthropist of the acutest sensibilities. 
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along the hard, frozen roads, I came to 
the big village of Gestrava, and was only 
too glad to clamber out of my springless 
cart at the local post-office and order the 
indispensable samovar. It was yet nearly 
dark in the house, and outside, in the 
gray dawn, one only saw the flurries of 
fine, frozen snow, whirling across the 
empty streets, and heard the wind wailing 
round the corners. 

The man in charge of the post-office 
had just begun to answer my questions 
about the conditions in Gestrava when 
the hot water was served, and I began to 
unpack my tea, sugar, and biscuit. Hap- 
pening to look out the window, I saw 
two children staring through the dusty 
panes, attracted by the unusual sight of 
a lamp burning in the room and the 
bright copper boiler steaming away on 
the table. They seemed about eight or 
nine years old—a boy and a girl, with 
blue, pinched little faces, shivering in 
thin and wretchedly torn rags at every 
gust of the biting October gale. 


STARVING CHILDREN 


I could not help opening the window 
and offering them a few of my biscuits. 
They stared at me, and, with scarcely a 
word of thanks, clutched their biscuits 
and ran away. I had just poured out my 
first cup of tea when something again 
darkened the window, and I saw several 
little heads hungrily watching me. It 
was impossible to go on with my meal 
with those big eyes looking on me and 
the sharpest want written on every starv- 
ing little face. In a minute all my small 
supply of biscuits, bread, and sugar 
found its way into the street. 

The village mayor had been sent for 
as soon as I arrived, and was now waiting 
for me outside the door. I was told a few 
other peasants had come with him and 
wished to see me. 

Putting on my thick sheepskin jacket, 
I stepped out onto the porch. There 
wa: already a small. crowd gathered 
round the entrance, and I expected to be 
received with the chorus of complaints 
and reclamations that I had already heard 
so many times. I was struck by the dead 
silence around me, and a minute passed 
before I found voice to say: “ Well, 


brothers, and how are matters going on 
here?” 
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Two old men stepped toward me—one 
of them evidently. supporting the other, 
who slowly took off his cap and began 
in a slow and hardly audible voice: 

“Sir—we are—all of us—dying from 
hunger. We have angered God, and 
men have forgotten us. You know— 
there was no harvest. All the grain we 
gleaned—was eaten as soon as we could 
thrash it. We have sold—all our horses, 
all our cows and sheep—there is nothing 
more to sell. Many—have sold their 
houses. ‘Ten days ago—we finished our 
last crust of bread.” 

“ But, in God’s name,” I broke in, 
“why have you not written or sent mes- 
sengers to the county town? Why have 
you not asked the governor for help?” 

The old man lifted his head and looked 
at me with strange, patient eyes. His 
companion took up the weary tale. “ Sir, 
we have begged and begged for help— 
long ago. There—there is no answer. 
Now it is too late—the town is far away, 
we have no horses, we cannot walk so far. 
Many of us cannot stand. We hoped all 
the time that somebody—would come. 
Surely, we must have sinned deeply—and 
now we must die. That will be soon 


” 


now. 


LIVING ON OLD MELON-RINDS 


“But what are you living on now, 
men?” I asked. “ You say that a// your 
bread is gone?” ; 

“Oh, yes—none of us has seen bread 
for days and days. For more than six 
weeks we have been mixing chaff, grass, 
seeds, straw—anything one could think 
of—with the last flour we had. And now 
we have been gathering the old water- 
melon-rinds that we threw away in 
August. We stew these rinds and—and 
that is all.” 

“Ts it possible to eat that mess?” I 
asked. 

“Well, sir, we felt very sick the first 
days—but still—it fills the stomach for a 
time. But in a day or two there will be 
no more rinds left.” 

I looked up as the men were speaking, 
and scanned the faces of the people 
around me. There were more than thirty 


of them by this time. Some were leaning 
against the log wall of the station-house, 


some were sitting on the ground, and 


just opposite me an old woman was trem- 
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bling in the sharp wind, her arm round a 
boy of ten or twelve years old, who could 
hardly stand. All were quite silent, and 
I saw a big man, a strong workman, turn 
his face away, for the tears were coming 
down his hollow cheeks and slowly 
freezing on his rough beard. 

I could not speak for some time, be- 
cause of the lump in my throat. 

“Don’t lose hope, brothers,” I said at 
last. ‘I shall be in town in two days’ 
time. We’ll get some help here as soon 
as horses can bring it. Be patient a few 
days more!” 

No one said a word, but it was not 
difficult to understand that they had but 
little faith in my promise. 

While the horses were being harnessed 
I sent a boy for the local doctor, having 
heard that there was a small hospital in 
Gestrava. In about half an hour’s time 
the doctor came, a young man of about 
thirty, looking tired and sad. 

“* Excuse me,” he said, ‘‘ but your mes- 
sage reached me while I was busy with a 
rather difficult case.” 

“What was it?” I asked. 

“Oh, it was only a few steps away. I 
was called to see a boy and a girl in one 
of the cottages. The neighbors had no- 
ticed that for two days no smoke had 
come from the chimney, and they con- 
cluded that something must have hap- 
pened to the children there ; their mother 
is dead, and their father went to look for 
work in Samara about three weeks ago. 

“We opened the door and saw the boy 
lying unconscious in the middle* of the 
room. The girl, a child of eight, was 
huddled under a heap of clothes on the 
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top of the cold oven. She could still speak. 
She said that they had lived by begging, 
but that for about five days they had 
not had a crust given them. The boy, 
about twelve years old, had eaten nothing 
whatever for a week. He had covered 
his sister with the best clothes they had, 
and laid her down to die. I found him 
alive, however, and gave him a drop of 
hot tea with brandy. We had to force 
open his teeth with a knife, though. To 
say the truth, I don’t see the use of it. 
We can’t feed him.” 

“Now, doctor,” I said, ‘ is there really 
nothing to be had here? Even for such 
cases?” 

“Well, I have yet a little sugar and 
starch left in the dispensary. That is 
what I give my own babies. We are 
also starving. I have not received my 
salary for the last two months. I can 
hardly move about. What is to become 
of us? Is any help coming at last?” 

I begged him to take some money that 
I had with me. He was quite terrified, 
and refused absolutely to take anything. 

“There is not enough here for twenty 
people, and there are two thousand of us 
starving to death. I can do nothing with 
your money. The people know I have 
nothing. Don’t drive them mad.” 

I went back to Samara as fast as horses 
could carry me, and in three days’ time a 
free kitchen was opened in Gestrava. But 
I shall never forget the horror of that 
morning and the sight of those silent, 
patient, perishing men. 

This is but one episode of the famine 
in Russia. Think what it must be there 
now, when the suffering is at its worst. 





UNCALLED 


I sat me down by Sorrow’'s door. 
“Open!” I cried. 


“Tt is my right. 


Set wide the portal evermore. 
My day is done; now comes the night. 
Press me the rue; let no drop spill; 


For I will in and drink my fill.” 


Came Sorrow’s voice and said me nay: 
“When votaries to this temple draw, 


O’er burning plowshares struggling, they, 
In doubt, in agony, and awe. 

And when such enter here, they see 

What you can never know of me.” 





Grace MacGowan Cooke 
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BY GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


WITH A DRAWING BY J. H. GARDNER-SOPER 


OBERT WALSINGHAM SMITH 
paused thoughtfully just inside 
the gate. Half a dozen important things 
called urgently upon him for attention: 
the funny gray bugs underneath the flat 
stone at the side of the front steps; the 
nice little puddle where the garden hy- 
drant dripped; the hydrant itself, with 
the possibilities it offered of getting 
yourself nice and wet and cool all over; 
the broken outside cellar-door, with its 
wobbling springiness and the chance it 
offered of getting another scar on his 
chin. 

None of these urgent employments, 
however, seemed to fill his immediate 
need, because there was nothing very 
good to eat connected with them. It 
had been nearly an hour since he had 
devoured that big red apple right after 
luncheon, and he was beginning to feel 
the pangs of starvation. Now, over at 
the Brainerds’, three houses away, were 
three young ladies and no children, and 
they never failed to give him all the 
delightful things that his own hard- 
hearted mother denied him, ranging 
from candy and pickles to pastry. To 
the Brainerds’ he would go. 

It took three attempts before, stand- 
ing on tiptoe, he could make one pink 
forefinger lift the gate-latch, but the feat 
was finally accomplished, and he toddled 
outside, happy and care-free now that the 
weight of decision was off his mind. He 
felt impelled to sing as he stamped down 
the sidewalk, and he did so. His song 
bore no resemblance to any melody that 
was ever set to notes, consisting of a 
series of tuneless “ la-la’s,” but it was 
sweet music to his own ears, and also 
to those of his mother, who sat at the 
window keeping a careful eye on him. 
At the gate of the Brainerds’ he 





turned promptly in, and Mrs. Smith 
settled down in her chair with a sigh 
of relief. He would be taken care of 
now for the afternoon, and when he 
went to sleep one of the Brainerd girls 
would bring him home, loving his pink, 
round cheeks and his Cupid’s-bow mouth 
and his long, brown lashes and his chest- 
nut brown hair, all the way. Mrs. Smith 
smiled, her heart full of content, as she 
thought of him in that house, where 
he was an ever-welcome lord and master, 
and she was thankful that it was so, for 
it would allow more time for the salable 
fancy work that was being turned out 
by her deft fingers. 

They had need to be deft, those fin- 
gers; for since her husband had been 
squeezed out of his business by a “ soul- 
less corporation,” which, failing to buy 
him out at a ridiculous price, had calmly 
proceeded to break him, there had been 
a very serious scramble in the cheerful 
Smith household to pay rent and to still 
the clamor of the butcher and grocer. 

As for Robert Walsingham, however, 
worry never came his way. Even now 
he was merely nonplused when, on ar- 
riving at the door of the Brainerds’, 
he found it closed and all the house still. 
He reached on tiptoe to the door-bell 
and gave it a whirl. He waited patiently 
for almost an entire second; then he 
whirled it again, again, and again. He 
pounded on the door; he invited in turn, 
and in very insistent tones, Ooeezha and 
Mah’get and Caff’rin to open and let 
him in. 

There are, perhaps, two-and-a-half- 
year-olds who would have ended up 
with screams and kicks and final sobs, 
but not this one. Diogenes himself was 
no more profound philosopher than the 
hope and pride of the house of Smith. 
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Finding that the door would not open, 
he turned to emulate the performance 
of that famous general who marched 
his army up the hill and marched it down 
again. He started back home with great 
equanimity. It was barely possible that 
his mother might forget and give him 
another apple. It had happened on 
more than one occasion when she was 
especially busy. 

But outside the Brainerd gate a new 
and wonderful diversion offered itself. 
A white dog, young enough to be play- 
ful and old enough to be a confirmed 
tramp, bounced up and poked his cold 
muzzle into young Mr. Smith’s hand. 
Young Mr. Smith jerked his hand away 
and stumbled back two steps, where he 
stood at rigid attention, his stomach 
drawn back as far from danger as pos- 
sible. 

His acquaintance with white dogs was 
very limited, and had always been con- 
ducted at a distance prescribed by decent 
caution. In the present exciting juncture 
he opened his mouth very wide and 
round. He had not yet decided what 
was coming out of his mouth. By way 
of compromise, he emitted a series of 
‘“‘ha-ha-ha’s”’ that strained his face and 
made it quite red, holding his middle, 
meanwhile, with both hands. He be- 
lieved that he was laughing, but it was 
a very, very nervous glee, and could be 
thrown into either channel by the merest 
trifle. The junior Smith could cry, if 
necessary, understand—dquite lustily, too. 

The dog, with wise understanding, 
helped him out. It crouched on the 
ground before him, its muzzle between 
its front paws, its beady eyes upturned 
to him, and wagged its tail most in- 
vitingly. Still the audience leaned for- 
ward, his mouth wide open, his face 
red, and his hands on his stomach, ma- 
king sounds of very dubious classifica- 
tion. The dog sprang up and turned 
a funny little half-somersault on the side 
of his head and one shoulder. ‘The sole 
spectator felt relieved. The dog rolled 
over on his back and let his four paws 
wave. The strain was over. Robert 
Walsingham Smith laughed, a_ shade 
too boisterously, it is true, but still 
a real laugh. The dog rolled to his 
feet and capered. He gave two short, 
mild barks, carefully repressed so as not 
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to frighten any one, but calculated, on 
the other hand, to inspire great confi- 
dence. 

“ Bow-wow!” replied Sir Robert 
promptly. “Nice doggie. Doggie 
won’t bite Wobbit; doggie likes Wobbit. 
Ya-a-a-s.” 

Gratified by the sound of the voice, 
the dog licked young Mr. Smith on the 
hand, and young Mr. Smith patted the 
dog on the head. Emboldened, the dog 
licked the youngster’s face. Resenting 
the familiarity and feeling his confi- 
dence wholly restored, the youngster 
“biffed ” the dog on the ear. That set- 
tled it. They were friends, and had 
no further suspicions of each other. 


II 


He was a fine dog, that fellow. He 
was better than a doll, because you didn’t 
have to move his legs and arms for him, 
or pinch him to make him squeak. He 
was better than a two-and-a-half-year- 
old human playmate, because he did not 
always want to shriek for the identical 
thing that you wanted. 

For instance, he would grab up a stick 
and run a few steps with it, then lay it 
down. When you went to pick it up, 
he would grab it and run a bit farther 
and lay it down again; but maybe that 
time he would let you get it and let you 
run on ahead and would try to grab it 
out of your hands, and by and by you 
would let him have it, because it was 
only a stick, anyhow, and you didn’t want 
it—that is, till the dog got it; then you 
wanted it. Moreover, if you tugged and 
tugged and tugged, and pulled his ears 
and his tail and the scruff of his neck, 
and pounded him in the eye, and finally 
took the stick away from him, he never 
cried—not he. He simply wagged his 
tail and barked and was ready to do 
it all over again. 

That was a fine game, and it took 
them several blocks away from the house 
where Mrs. Smith sat calmly content 
in her work, secure in the knowledge 
that the Brainerd girls were petting and 
coddling the youngster and spoiling him, 
and getting his stomach out of whack, 
and teaching him bits of choice new 
slang for them to laugh at when he 
repeated it, and loving him half to death. 
The grab-the-stick-and-run game lost 
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“WHAT IS YOUR NAME?” ASKED THE BIG MAN 























its novelty after a while, but no inquiring 
person of two and a half years of 
age is ever at a real loss for entertain- 
ment. Young Mr. Smith, the white dog 
barking eagerly affectionate circles 
around him, was enjoying to the full 
his first independent trip into the world. 

And such a pleasant world this was! 
There were cool little side-streets and 
broad, shady avenues to wander down, 
and at last, after nearly two hours of 
trudging, there opened up before the two 
travelers a most delightful big park, 
where birds were singing in the waving 
branches of the trees and where the black 
shadows of the leaves wove in and out 
on green patches of sunny grass. 

As they turned into the park a squir- 
rel scampered away’ and sprang from 
the ground, half-way up a tree trunk, 
with the dog barking like mad below 
it. A butterfly flitted just ahead of them, 
and there were others farther on, while 
the drone of bees filled the sleepy air. 
There were beds of bright flowers, there 
were inviting benches, there were play- 
ing fountains and a cool, sweet breeze 
that made Robert Walsingham Smith 
suddenly conscious that he was very 
tired, an annoying condition, because he 
knew that now in a short time he would 
have to begin to fight off sleep—hateful 
sleep that made one miss any number 
of things that might be going on. 

In one of the smooth, white driveways 
stood a quiet automobile, and a man 
wearing a leather cap and a very black 
face was doing something or other with 
delightfully dirty-looking tools. The 
junior Smith would have liked very much 
to play with some of those tools, but 
the outlook did not seem promising. 
Though he stood quite close, the man 
paid no attention to him, except once 
when he scowled. He seemed angry, and 
the explorer had little use for angry 
people. 

A little way off, up near the fountain, 
another man sat on a bench. He, too, 
had on a leather cap, but his face was 
clean and his clothes were clean, and, 
what was more fascinating than all, he 
was feeding peanuts to the squirrels. 
Robert could smel/ those peanuts, even 
from afar. The squirrels were very tame, 
and came quite close, but when they 
caught sight of voung Mr. Smith’s trav- 
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eling companion they disappeared as if 
by magic. The man turned to see what 
had whisked them into thin air, and 
his eyes fell upon wee, small, Robert 
Walsingham Smith. 

“Hello, Tyke!” said the man. 

“ Hello,» man!” replied young Mr. 
Smith with equally hearty cordiality. 

Notwithstanding his prompt response, 
young Mr. Smith stood off and made 
a thorough inspection of the stranger. 
He was a very large man with twinkles 
in and around his eyes, and his heart was 
in the right place. Robert could see 
clear through to his heart without the 
least bit of trouble, and there was noth- 
ing whatever the matter with it. After 
one gets a little way past two and a 
half years old, one loses that wonderful 
faculty, but the junior Smith had it 
in a marked degree. He immediately 
liked and trusted the big man very much. 

Moreover, the big man had peanuts, 
and the pangs of starvation that suddenly 
came over the small man were positively 
painful. He walked right up and held 
out his right hand. The white dog, at 
the same time, walked up to the man 
and sniffed, but it was only a perfunc- 
tory sniff. He, too, possessed the clair- 
voyance that could see through clothes 
and countenances and fair speech to the 
hearts of men. 

“ Howdy do!” 
Smith. 

The big man took the extended hand 
very gravely. 

‘““How do you do, sir?” he inquired 
in turn. “‘ Pleasant weather, isn’t it?” 

“Ya-a-a-s,” drawled the younger 
man; then training asserted itself, and 
he added, “ Yes, sir,” nodding his head 
with decision. 

He did not quite understand the drift 
of the big man’s remarks, but he was 
quite willing to say “ Yes, sir,” to any- 
thing he might observe. Besides, there 
were the peanuts, and a little extra cour- 
tesy might not come amiss. The big 
man slapped his hands on his knees and 
laughed heartily. 

“You're all right!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll bet I can tell you a remarkable 
fact about yourself, Tyke. You like pea- 
nuts!” and he picked up the sack from 
the bench where it had held the famished 
gaze of the young Mr. Smith. 


observed young Mr. 
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“Ya-a-a-s!’’ was the eager response, 
and this time the young Mr. Smith for- 
got to add any additional courtesy. He 
was too busy. : 

“T am not surprised,’ said the elder 
man. “ Not by any means. Help your- 
self.” 


ItI 


THE young man promptly proceeded 
to fill both chubby hands. Peanuts stuck 
out from them in every direction, and 
one fell upon the ground. In trying to 
pick it up he dropped six. As has been 
heretofore remarked, Robert Walsingham 
Smith was a profound philosopher. He 
surveyed the six fallen peanuts in deep 
thought for a brief space. 

The big man, profoundly interested, 
watched the process of intellect in the 
clear-blue eyes and the puckered brow. 
Suddenly deciding, young Mr. Smith 
placed the peanuts he still held in the 
man’s broad palm; then he picked up 
those on the ground and put them in 
the same place. 

“Fix the peanuts,” he ordered con- 
fidently, and deep delight broke out all 
over the man’s face. 

Being a childless man, he had not re- 
flected that those pink fingers were not 
capable of cracking peanuts, nor the 
sharp little white teeth capable of sep- 
arating hull from nut; but the pleasure 
that this discovery awoke in him was 
nothing compared to the exquisite joy 
of shelling those peanuts and popping 
the kernels, one at a time, into that little 
red mouth, the lips of which were de- 
liciously soft and warm, like the kiss of 
a sun-bathed rose. 

“What is your name?” asked the big 
man in one of the intervals of shelling 
and feeding. 

Robert Walsingham Smith waited un- 
til he had swallowed what was in his 
mouth, as he had been carefully taught 
to do, and then he replied clearly and 
concisely : 

‘““ Name, Wobbawassinmiss.” 

“Exactly,” agreed the man. “I 
thought it must be something like that. 
If you don’t mind, however, I'll just 
call you Tyke. It comes handier. Will 
that do—Tyke?”’ 

“ Ya-a-a-s,” replied Tyke, and opened 
his mouth for another peanut. 
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The man marveled at Tyke’s capacity. 
It had been a large sack of peanuts and 
the squirrels had not eaten so very many 
of them, but the sack was nearly empty 
before the youngster drew a satisfied sigh 
and observed: 

“T tired.” 

“Why, bless my soul, so you must be!” 
replied the man, becoming suddenly 
aware that the small morsel of humanity 
had been standing all this time on two 
amazingly small feet. 

He glanced down at the dust-grimed 
little shoes and gathered the youngster 
compassionately in his big arms. Tyke 
rested his head contentedly back in the 
comfortable angle he found waiting for 
it. The dog inspected the group ear- 
nestly and then, satisfied, he curled up 
on the gravel close in front of them. 

The big man started to talk about the 
birds and the squirrels and the other 
things that he judged might interest 
tykes in general, glancing down every 
now and then and watching for the 
monosyllabled replies that came more 
and more slowly. In one of these 
glances he observed that the blue eyes 
were glazing and that the lids were 
drooping. Having had no experience, 
he was astounded at the suddenness with 
which the sandman was overtaking and 
claiming for his own this delightful new 
acquaintance of his, and it rather scared 
him. 

“ Here, Tyke,” said he hastily, “ this 
won’t do! Somebody will be looking 
for you.” 

But the sleep of tykehood knows no 
logic. It comes when it’ wills, as irre- 
sistible as doom itself, and the man sud- 
denly found himself the possessor of a 
strange baby that was sound asleep. He 
ventured to shake his burden a little, 
but he might just as well have been 
rocking it gently into deeper sleep, and 
he had not the heart to use more vigor- 


- OUS Measures. 


“Here’s a nice muddle,” he specu- 
lated. ‘‘ Now, what am I going to do 
with this?” 

It was a puzzling question, and quite 
naturally he looked down at the cause 
of the puzzle as if to seek an answer 
there. In all his life the man had never 
before held a sleeping baby in his arms. 
He gazed in awe upon the thin eyelids 
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with their delicate blue veinings. How 
large the eyes beneath them were! What 
wonderful curving lashes were those that 
spread down their delicate arcs! What 
a marvelous complexion was this upon 
the rounded cheeks! How like fine-spun 
gold was that waving hair! What a 
beautiful thing, more wondrously beau- 
tiful than any other created object, was 
the curve of those little lips! What a 
warm, chubby, sturdy body was this that 
lay in his arms and against his breast! 

The perspiration of summer sleep be- 
gan to bead out upon the child’s fore- 
head, and, moving as gently as if he 
feared that even a breath might disturb 
the harmony of this exquisite picture, 
the man drew his handkerchief from his 
pocket and gently wiped away the mois- 
ture. 

The moment was a revelation to this 
man who had fought all his life. Really, 
there seemed, after all, something in the 
world besides business and competitors, 
besides money and stocks and _ bonds, 
besides the struggle for place and fame 
and riches. He ~vas a man who, having 
attained his pinnacle, could look back 
upon the course over which he had come, 
and view now, with a trace of compas- 
sion, some of the rounds of the ladder 
that he had broken in his ascent. These 
things had never bothered him much, but 
just now they recurred to him and made 
him feel just a little bit as if he were al- 
most unworthy to be the bearer of this 
beautiful little burden that seemed sud- 
denly a holy and a sacred thing. 


IV 


A SHARP, Clicking sound broke in upon 
his reverie, and then a rapid chugging. 
He looked around. His chauffeur had 
succeeded at last in fixing his automobile, 
and there it stood, whirring and trem- 
bling, eager to dash away. He arose and 
walked over to the machine. The dog 
had been asleep, but only in that light 
slumber that is permitted to those 
weighted with the sense of duty, and at 
the man’s lightest movement he was on 
his feet. Now he followed at the man’s 
heels. 

“Huh!” said the man to his chauf- 
feur. “I seem to ave picked up a 
responsibility here, Williams. I’ll be 
hanged if I know what to do with it!” 
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Williams surveyed the youngster with 
a judicial eye. He had the antipathy 
of his profession against dogs, and he 
had never been close enough to a baby 
to have one appeal to him. 

‘““T don’t know, I’m sure, sir,”’ he re- 
plied. “ You might lay it on the bench 
where you found it. No doubt it lives 
around here somewhere, and its mother 
will doubtless come looking for it by 
and by.” 

“This is a he, not an it, Williams,” 
observed his master. 

“Beg pardon, sir, I thought you said 
‘it’ yourself.” 

‘“‘T referred then to the responsibility, 
not to the tyke,” retorted the man. ‘“ But 
of one thing I am certain, I shall not 
lay him on the bench. He pleases me 
better where he is; besides, I judge that 
he must have trudged a long way, and 
I have no doubt that he is a lost baby.” 

“Then, sir,” stated Williams, relieved, 
“the only thing is the police-station.” 

The man looked at him, shocked. 
That might be the proper course to pur- 
sue with other babies, but with this par- 
ticular one it seemed impossible. He re- 
coiled at the thought of taking this way- 
side blossom to the same haven where 
the wicked and the unkempt were lodged. 

“You see, ‘Villiams,” he elaborated, 
“this doesn’t look like that kind of a 
baby.” He smiled, and added: ‘“ We 
might go parading up one street and 
down another, crying him out like a 
huckster with his potatoes.” 

It was Williams’s turn to look shocked. 
Williams had no sense of humor. 

The man’s whimsical suggestion, how- 
ever, provoked an idea. 

“Tell you what you do, Williams,” he 
suggested. ‘‘ You just drive very slowly 
around the streets bordering the park. I 
have no doubt that if this baby is lost 
and belongs in the neighborhood, we 
shall find some one, if not several peo- 
ple, out looking for him.” 

“Very well, sir,” replied Williams. 
“Shall I lay it on the back seat?” 

“No!” replied the man decisively. 
“T shall hold him!” 

He resented very much the idea of 
having Williams touch this baby, much 
less take it out of his arms. Williams 
would not appreciate the honor that was 
being conferred upon him; Williams did 
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not understand babies; Williams had 
no soul. He had often contemplated 
discharging Williams. 

The program that he suggested was 
carried out. He got in, holding Tyke. 
The machine had just started when 
something white came hurling over the 
side-door and landed in the tonneau with 
them. It was the dog. 

Slowly Williams drove around the 
edge of the park, but there were no 
signs of the commotion that would be 
occasioned by somebody and all her 
neighbors looking for a lost baby. Hav- 
ing made the circuit of the park, Williams 
stopped for further orders. 

“Just drive up the street ahead of you 
for about ten blocks,” the man suggested. 
“One street will do as well as another, 
I should judge. We have still an hour 
to spare before it will be necessary to 
go—to leave it any place.” He was re- 
luctant even to say “ police-station.” 


V 


For nearly the full hour they had 
chugged about the streets radiating from 
the park, when suddenly the big man 
saw a former friend—one with whom he 
had not been on speaking terms for 
nearly a year—come frantically along 
the sidewalk. The former friend was 
peering from right to left as he strode 
on, and nothing escaped his eye. Sud- 
denly he left the sidewalk and came 
running toward the automobile. He had 
not seen the man in it nor the chauffeur 
who drove it. He had, however, seen 
Tyke. 

“Stop!” he cried. 
baby!” 

The automobile stopped very prompt- 
ly, but the big man in it never moved, 
except to fold Tyke a little more closely 
in his arms by way of a reluctant good-by. 

“ Hello, Smith!” he calmly called. 

Mr. Smith looked up at the sound of 
the voice and recognized the big man. 

“Oh!” he said in amazement, and for 
an instant the two looked at each other 
as men do who have cause each to won- 
der what is in the mind of the other. 
Both were reluctant to break the ensuing 
embarrassed silence. The big man, as 
became him, was the first to give in. He 
was the “soulless corporation,” practi- 
cally. 
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“By George! Smith, I don’t envy you 
your last hour or so,” he said in the tone 
of old. “I was fortunate enough to 
pick up your little one in the park, and 
have been driving around the neighbor- 
ing streets for the past hour, hunting the 
center of the fuss that I knew must exist 
somewhere. Jump in and I'll run you 
both home.” 

“Very kind of you, Davidson, I am 
sure,” replied Mr. Smith. “I live only 
a few blocks from here, but since the 
boy is asleep I shall take advantage of 
your offer with pleasure.” 

Mr. Davidson, considering the com- 
fort of Tyke, made no move to open the 
door of the tonneau. Mr. Smith opened 
it himself and clambered ins Mr. Dav- 
idson moved over carefully to give him 
room, but he made no start toward re- 
lieving himself of his burden. 

The machine turned to a side street 
at the direction of Mr. Smith, who then 
turned his attention to Robert Walsing- 
ham. The paternal arms had a pe- 
culiar ache in them, but he stood it as 
long as he could—for the space of pos- 
sibly two or three blocks—and then he 
suddenly held out his arms with a ges- 
ture so imperative that Mr. Davidson 
drew a long breath. He was compelled 
to recognize Mr. Smith’s rights ‘in the 
case. Slowly, reluctantly, gently, he laid 
Robert Walsingham Smith in his father’s 
embrace. 

Another silence of more or _ less 
embarrassment ensued. Mr. Davidson 
looked curiously down at his own left 
arm which he held, even yet, in the po- 
sition that it had retained for the past 
hour or so. He could still seem to feel 
that warm little body cradled within it. 
He looked over at the baby hungrily, 
then he cleared his throat. 

“JT say, Smith,” he observed, “I 
have been thinking about you quite a bit 
here lately. I have got a splendid berth 
for a man of your ability, that I think 
will be better in the long run than the 
business we—er—induced you to relin- 
quish some time ago. Plenty of room 
for advancement, old man. And say, we 
haven’t seen you for many a long day 
over at our place. Suppose you and 
Mrs. Smith drop over and call on us— 
and, by the way, bring that tyke along 
with you, will you?” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Mrs. Macross, widow 


of “Fighting Bob” Macross and daughter of Franklyn Linds- 


ley, a statesman of the preceding generation, is living quietly at the home her father 


bequeathed her in an inland town. 


By teaching she ekes out the slender pension paid 


her as Bob Macross’s widow. But the dull life of the town irks her, particularly as she 
feels the lack of social opportunity for her daughter, Lindsley. — 
Unexpectedly Bob Macross, who was not killed by the Indians as reported, turns up— 


a maudlin prodigal. 


The hopelessness of her daughter’s and her own future with such a 


husband and father gives Mrs. Macross courage to send him away—the finer quality in 
the man asserting itself by the sacrifice of his personality. He does not let his daughter 
know who he is, but talks to her as one of her father’s old friends. 


Mrs. Macross now determines to play a great game. 


After a mental struggle she 


sells all her property and goes to Washington, prepared to reenter social life there and 


to give Lindsley every opportunity. 


She gets into touch with former friends—Mrs. 


Beauchamp and others—and begins her campaign by renting the house which her father 


formerly occupied. 





Vil 


w~ MACROSS fingered the card 
thoughtfully. 

“Hand me that small red book on my 
desk, please,”’ she said to the maid. ‘“ Tell 
Miss Denslow I’ll be down—no, ask her 
to come up here.” 

She turned over the pages of the note- 
book, read an entry, and replaced the 
book in her desk. 

“You won’t mind my having you come 
up here, will you, Miss Denslow?” she 
said a moment later. “ The stairs are 
not easy for me.” 

It was not often that she referred to 
her lameness, and she read instant sym- 
pathy in the newspaper woman’s eyes. 

“Will you sit down?” she went on. 
“No, come over to the window first and 
let me look at you. I knew your father, 
I think. He was ”” She paused for a 
moment. 

Miss Denslow’s face beamed. 

* Copyright, 1907, by Ruth 





“He was third assistant postmaster- 
general,” she said with pride. 

“T had forgotten quite what he was,” 
said Mrs. Macross, “if I ever knew. I 
remembered only that he was a friend of 
father’s. I can recall his coming here 
just a few evenings before I was mar- 
ried. You look like him. Sit down and 
tell me about yourself. Is your father 
still living?” 

Miss Denslow shook her head. 

“He died when I was a little girl.” 

Mrs. Macross stretched out a hand to 
her as if to touch her, and withdrew it. 
The effect was more sympathetic than an 
actual caress could have been. 

‘““My father is gone, too,” she said, 
“and I find so few of his old friends left. 
You are connected with the Monitor, I 
see. Is it pleasant work?” 

“Tt’s pleasanter than being in office. 
I do society for the Monitor and special 
work for several other papers. That was 
why I came to see you.” 


‘imball Gardiner, New York 
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Mrs. Macross smiled encouragingly. 
“We're running a series of screeds 
about the débutantes of the coming sea- 
son,’ Miss Denslow continued. “ Half- 
tone pictures and just a few lines of de- 
scription of each one. I’d like to use 
Miss Macross next Sunday.” 

Mrs. Macross looked thoughtful. 

“T hardly know what to say. You 
see,” she smiled deprecatingly, “ nothing 
has ever been printed about my daughter, 
and it seems a little—a little public, 
doesn’t it? She is just out of school and 
has been about so little. I’m really 
afraid—girls are so oddly sensitive, you 
know. Wouldn’t just a line or two, say- 
ing that we have come back to Washing- 
ton, do as well?” 

Miss Denslow shook her head. She 
was used to the ways of ambitious moth- 
ers who commanded with overdone re- 
luctance the blowing of trumpets. 

““ Of course,” said Mrs. Macross frank- 
ly, “I want Lindsley to have the very 
best time possible this winter. She’s a 
little inclined to be serious. I think 
she has plans of studying, and I know 
she looks on the Corcoran Gallery as a 
perfect treasure-house of statues to draw. 
I have to drag her away from her draw- 
ing-board and her paint-box—she cor- 
rects me when I say paint-box, by the 
way ; it’s a ‘ color-box ’ nowadays it seems 
—to get her to go out with me at all.” 

“She is artistic, then,” Miss Denslow 
noted. 

“Oh, I hope not!” laughed Mrs. Ma- 
cross. “She’s just a simple, old-fashioned 
girl. The athletic golfing girl is going 
to be a revelation to her. I shouldn’t 
want to keep all mention of her out of 
the papers. Indeed, I’m not so old-fash- 
ioned as that. I know I can trust you 
to say merely—you understand, I’m sure, 
how I feel.” 

“May I have a picture of her?” asked 
Miss Denslow, nodding. 

“Oh, please don’t ask that!” cried 
Mrs. Macross, smiling. “She'd never 
consent. She sat for some pictures at 
Schmidt’s a week or so ago, but they were 
only for her school friends. Does every- 
body have to be in the papers these 
days?” 

“Everybody pretty much,” said Miss 
Denslow bluntly. 

“ And I suppose the new people really 
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like it. 
you.” 

Miss Denslow was altogether mollified. 
She had not expected Mrs. Macross to 
recognize her point of view toward so- 
ciety. 

“T have always wondered how people 
with no Washington connections ever 
manage to be asked to places,” said Mrs. 


It must be immensely funny for 


Macross. “It must be very hard for 
newcomers.” 

“And expensive,” commented Miss 
Denslow. ‘ Mrs. Brown pays three thou- 


sand a year to her social secretary. The 
Prices paid five; but then, theirs was a 
man who had a lot of obligations of his 
own that he paid off with their dinners, 
and gave them a boost that way.” 

Mrs. Macross rang for tea. 

“You'll stay and have a cup with me, 
won’t you?” she said. ‘I’m going to 
make use of you, you know. I’m going 
to ask you about all the people I used to 
know so that I sha’n’t make mistakes. I 
should so hate to ask a man and his wife 
to dinner and find that one of them had 
been dead half a dozen years.” 

Miss Denslow settled herself comfort- 
ably in her chair. 

“ That’s been done often,”-she said. 
“ And worse than that. There was a card 
sent from the White House once to Mr. 
and Mrs. I forget the name. Mr. 
Man accepted, but his wife couldn’t. She 
was in the workhouse.” 

“Not really!” said Mrs. Macross. 
“White House receptions can’t be quite 
so mixed as that.” 

“It really happened. But the recep- 
tions aren’t half so mixed as they used 
to be. The diplomatic reception is posi- 
tively exclusive. I’ve known people— 
new people, you understand—to move 
heaven and earth for a card for it.” 

“T remember I always enjoyed it—but 
I was a girl then, and girls enjoy every- 
thing.” 

“Tt’s one of the sights. Everybody 
ought to see it once. The White House, 
you know, is more nearly a social power 
than it ever was before. It’s distinctly 
the thing to go there.” 

She spoke with an air of patronage. 
Washington society, with all its rings and 
sets and cliques, had been created, to her 
mind, for the purpose of affording her a 
livelihood. She studied it as a specialist, 


















and knew to a fraction of an inch the 
height attained by the owner of every 
name in the blue book. Furthermore, she 
could foretell with reasonable exactness 
the eminence to which any toiler on the 
upward slope might attain. She was a 
walking guidg-book, and Mrs. Macross 
appraised her at her true worth. 

They fell to talking of this person and 
that whom Mrs. Macross had known. 
Few of them remained ; the kaleidoscope 
of officialdom had shifted too often. But 
their successors—the newcomers, the rem- 
nant of old Washington, the diplomatic 
circle, the army and navy set—all Wash- 
ington, in short—talking of them, Miss 
Denslow was in her element. When she 
{ went away she carried with her the con- 
sciousness of an hour pleasantly spent. 
She left behind her a smiling woman who 
covered several pages of the note-book 
with memoranda. 

Now came days of delight to Lindsley. 
Washington was holy ground to her. 
These were the streets Lincoln and her 
grandfather had trod. ‘These were the 
walls that had looked down on passing 
regiments, on returning veterans, on the 
brave, the wise, and the good of history. 
Sightseeing was a never-ending pleasure. 
She was visiting shrines. 

“ Better let her see everything before 
the season begins,’ Mrs. Beauchamp ad- 
vised. ‘‘And don’t wear yourself out 
watching them put mucilage on stamps 
over at the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, or chewing up money in that 
machine at the Treasury. Henry can 
take her. It will do him good, and he’s 
: never seen any of those places. I’ve al- 
3 ways meant to go up the Monument, but 
: I’ve never had any country cousins in 

town.” 

“ But Henry 
cross. 

“He needs exercise, and if you're 
worrying about chaperoning her, you 
needn’t. Henry’s perfectly safe, and, be- 
sides, nobody she’ll see afterward will see 
them, anyway. People who don’t want to 
be seen always go to the Smithsonian or 
the National Museum. You find people 

there from every place on earth but 
Washington. They say Captain Urqu- 
hart and Julia Harlow used to meet 
every afternoon at the Museum. They 
kept it up for a year, and when they 
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eloped nobody knew they were acquaint- 
ed. Everywhere but the Capitol, my 
dear. ‘TThat’s a little too public, and 
some of the people there she’ll be sure to 
meet when she begins to go out.” 

“Really, Maria Beauchamp 
gan Mrs. Macross..- 

‘Let Henry amuse her,” Mrs. Beau- 
champ went on. ‘“ It may humanize him. 
He’s used to women who think thoughts 
and talk like concealed-word contests. 
Lindsley will do him good. Henry 
Beauchamp was born old, my dear.” 

“T think Henry Beauchamp was born 
shy,” said Mrs. Macross. 

Mrs. Beauchamp looked surprised. 

“No,” she said, “he’s merely on his 
own mind. He’s not conceited, Henry 
isn’t, but he feels it a duty to live up to 
Henry Beauchamp. I’ll tell him to take 
Lindsley to the Monument to-morrow. Is 
she doing anything to-morrow?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Macross, “ nothing 
to-morrow. She’s gone to the dress- 
maker’s this afternoon.” 

Lindsley and Henry Beauchamp were 
at that moment entering the door of the 
Monument. They had met in the most 
casual way as Lindsley was leaving the 
dressmaker’s. .Henry invariably passed 
through that street at just that hour of 
the afternoon. Lindsley looked up at the 
gigantic needle above them. 

““T had no idea it was so huge,” she 
said. ‘It doesn’t look so from a dis- 
tance, does it?” 

“No,” said Henry. “It must be very 
well proportioned.” 

‘““Haven’t you really seen it before?” 

“* Not so near as this.” 

Lindsley’s eyes opened in astonishment. 

“And you've always lived in Washing- 
ton!” she said. ‘‘ Why, I mean to come 
here once a week. I can’t realize that 
I’m really and truly in Washington. I 
feel like a girl in a story, because—why, 
I never saw a house more than fifty 
years old in all my life till I came here. 
It’s’"—the depths of her eyes turned to 
him—“ it’s all beautiful, isn’t it?” 

Henry bent his head in his character- 
istic reflective pause. 

“Don’t think it over,” Lindsley 
laughed. “If you do you’ll think about 
the post-office and some of the equestrian 
statues, and maybe the pension office, 
and you'll be superior. I do hate to have 
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people be superior. Just say it quick. 
It’s all beautiful.” 

“It is,” agreed Henry. 


Vill 


SENATOR DeEnBy’s reply to Mrs. Ma- 
cross’s note was prompt and cordial. He 
esteemed it a privilege, he said, to be 
permitted to assist her in preparing for 
publication a memoir of such a man as 
Franklyn Lindsley. He thanked her for 
writing to him. As chairman of the com- 
mittee through which so many years be- 
fore the measure bearing Senator Linds- 
ley’s name had passed, he took a pe- 
culiar interest in the matter. To find for 
her the documents she desired to consult 
would be a pleasure. 

“Tf you will let me know what day it 
will be most convenient for you,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ I shall be honored to have you 
call on me at the Capitol and look over 
the papers you desire to peruse. They 
will be in readiness in the committee- 
room.” 

Mrs. Macross turned from the letter to 
consult the “ Congressional Directory.” 
She skimmed over the biographical sketch 
of the Senator, and turned to those pages 
whereon members of Congress are listed 
for social purposes. Miss Denslow had 
mentioned Senator Denby as a friend of 
the President’s, but she had not defined 
him further. 
existence of a Mrs. Denby preceded his 
name. Neither was there a dagger. Mrs. 
Macross smiled at the dagger mark be- 
fore other names. To the mind of many 
an ambitious climber the dagger was an 
appropriate symbol for a daughter. She 
smiled, too, at the occasional paragraph 
marks, indicating the presence in a Sen- 
ator’s household of “ extra ladies.’’ More 
than once, she recalled, a paragraph had 
been expanded into a long story. Sen- 
ator Denby was unattached. She looked 
over sundry papers and note-books of her 
father’s to make certain of the dates in 
the correspondence she had professed a 
desire to examine, and wrote to the Sen- 
ator again, fixing a day for her visit. 

Lindsley bubbled with excitement as 
they drove toward the Capitol. 

“T don’t see how you can be so calm,” 
she said. “I’ve never met a Senator be- 
fore. I can’t help thinking he’ll be 
standing up, very pompous, with one 
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hand in the breast of his frock-coat. I 
know he’ll be frightfully imposing and 
you—why, you look as if you’d never 
known anybody but Senators.” 

Mrs. Macross’s eyes dwelt on the girl’s 
eager face. 

“You like it better than, Gordonsville, 
don’t you?” she asked. 

Lindsley leaned forward and kissed 
her. 

“Whoopee!” she said. ‘“ Whoopee!” 

The carriage drew up at the entrance 
of the Senate wing, and Lindsley fol- 
lowed her mother with a skip. They 
passed along echoing, dimly lit corridors 
to the committee-room, where the Sen- 
ator sat awaiting them. He had antici- 
pated Mrs. Macross’s visit with little 
pleasure. At best she was not asking for 
“influence.” At worst—he recalled vis- 
its from other daughters of departed 
statesmen, and unconsciously assumed his 
most occupied manner. 

Mrs. Macross came in with her wave- 
like motion, her air of being in her own 
drawing-room. Behind her he caught 
Lindsley’s frankly curious gaze, and came 
forward with his heartiest preelection 
manner. 

“It was so good of you to take time 
to see me,”’ Mrs. Macross began. ‘‘ My 
daughter, Miss Macross.” 

He shook hands cordially, protesting 
that the honor was entirely his. With an 
old-fashioned flourish he begged his visit- 
ors to be seated. He looked precisely as 
Lindsley had fancied he would look, and 
she chuckled inwardly. Her modesty 
seemed to him most becoming in a young 
lady. Not for an instant would he have 
thought of calling Mrs. Macross’s daugh- 
ter a young woman. 

“T congratulate you, madam, on your 
choice of a father and your choice of a 
daughter,” he said. 

Lindsley smiled. The Senator saw that 
he had been mistaken in calling her a 
young lady. She was a little girl. 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Macross. 
am to be congratulated, I think.” 

The Senator enlarged on his compli- 
ment, diverting it to congratulation of 
Lindsley on her choice of forebears. 1. 
was not possible for him to lose entirely 
his rostrum manner, and he spoke of 
Franklyn Lindsley in well-rounded pe- 
riods. 
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Lindsley’s eyes roamed about the room. 
She had imagined a committee-room as a 
bare and dreary place, but this chamber 
was of an elegance nothing short of pala- 
tial. From the vaulted frescoed ceiling 
hung a crystal chandelier, once an orna- 
ment of a White House parlor. On the 
floor glowed a richly toned Persian car- 
pet. The long table was the pick of a 
forest of mahogany. The swivel chairs, 
heavily cushioned, seemed hung in air, so 
lightly did they turn. A fortune had 
been spent to make a room fit for states- 
men to discuss the affairs of a democracy 
in. Lindsley wondered what the books in 
the heavy mahogany bookcase might be. 
The talk of her mother and the Senator 
did not interest her. 

““ May I look at the books?” she asked. 

The Senator rose, smiling. 

‘“‘T was about to suggest it,” he said. 

He laid his hand on the solid doors of 
the lower part of the bookcase. 

“You must promise not to tell, young 
lady.” 


““T promise,” said Lindsley. “I cross 
my heart to die I won’t tell.” 

The Senator opened the door. 

“Why,. it’s an ice-box!” she cried. 


“How funny! Oh, I suppose sometimes 
you’re too busy to go out to lunch, aren’t 
you? Why, mother, it has ever so many 
bottles of pop in it.” 

The Senator laughed. 

““T never heard it called pop before,” 
he said. ‘‘ But may I offer you some?” 

Lindsley looked at her mother. 

“T think we’d like some pop,” said 
Mrs. Macross, with the faintest possible 
accent on the last word. The Senator 
rang a bell. 

“Since Miss Macross is willing to 
have pop with me, may I not order sand- 
wiches as well?” he said. 

“T think we’d both enjoy it,” said Mrs. 
Macross simply. 

A waiter appeared with a carte du jour, 
and the Senator gave an order which in- 
cluded many things, but no sandwiches. 

“We will have our pop in the next 
room,” he said, leading the way to the 
private room of the committee-chairman. 
Here, too, was that luxury which has of 
late years made the Capitol so heavy an 
item on the nation’s expense-list. 

“What do you think of it, young 
lady?” the Senator asked. 
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“Tt’s splendid,” said Lindsley. “I 
shouldn’t think it would be hard work 
at all to be a Senator when you have so 
many conveniences for it.” 

The Senator chuckled. 

“So you don’t think we’re to be 
pitied?” 

“TI think you are to be envied,” Linds- 
ley replied, looking at her mother. She 
was not at all sure that one ought to 
speak so freely to a Senator. 

““T am greatly to be envied—at pres- 
ent,” the Senator responded, including 
both ladies in his bow. ‘“ But I cannot 
hope that the pleasure will be repeated 
when once the young men catch sight of 
this young lady. You will be kept busy, 
madam, shooing the flies away. Ubi mel, 
tht apes.” 

“It sounds exactly as if you were call- 
ing young men monkeys,” said Lindsley. 
“We saw one as we came in that did look 
like one, truly.” 

“My daughter has not seen many for- 
eigners before,” Mrs. Macross explained. 
“The young man did have rather a 
simian look.” 

‘Was he in the corridor?” 
tor asked with sudden interest. 

““We met him just outside a door far- 
ther down.” 

‘““Must have been De Pinna—a whip- 
persnapper from one of those Central 
American republics. He’s the govern- 
ment representative here whenever his 
faction happens to be in power. Just 
now I think he’s out. Was he coming out 
of any committee-room?”’ 

“T really didn’t notice,” said Mrs. Ma- 
cross, regretting the oversight. 

The Senator returned to his pdté. 

“They’re a nuisance, those fellows,” 
he said; “ good for nothing but to dress 
up and make a show for society.” 

“Is he what you call a diplomat?” 
Lindsley asked. 

“Yes,” said the Senator, “he’s in the 
diplomatic corps, half the time at least. 
But they’re none of them diplomats. 
They all have their thinking done for 
them at the home office. Even the Brit- 
ish ambassador does not venture to dot 
an ‘i’ without permission from the for- 
eign office.” 

“I suppose their mission is really more 
a social one than it used to be,” said Mrs. 
Macross. “ But even in my day, I fancy, 
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diplomats were decorative rather than 
useful. And they are decorative, aren’t 
they?” 

“Society couldn’t draw its breath with- 
out them. You expect to take our young 
lady here to see them pay their respects 
to the President, I suppose?” 

“You mean on New Year’s Day?” 
asked Mrs. Macross. 

“No. The diplomatic reception.” 

Mrs. Macross hesitated. What she had 
thought to obtain by maneuvering was 
within her grasp. Should she play on at 
her game or throw her cards on the 
table? 

“T am not at all sure that we shall 
have cards,” she said frankly. “I am 
entirely out of things after being away 
so many years.” 

The Senator was pleased with her 
frankness. 

“Will you permit me to see to it that 
cards are sent to you?” he asked. 

“Isn’t it a very great deal to ask of 
you?” Mrs. Macross began. “I am 
afraid “i 

“Oh!” said Lindsley, appalled at her 
mother’s hesitation. 

“It isn’t asked—it is I who ask,” the 
Senator went on. “I shall be greatly 
honored. Why, Mrs. Macross, you can’t 
mean me to understand that you intend 
to deprive our young lady here of any 
of the festivities Washington has to offer. 
You must talk to your mother, Miss Ma- 
cross. You must make her understand 
that if there’s anything you want in 
Washington that a Senator can get for 
you, she’s to let me know at once. What 
is the Senate for, anyway?” 

“It makes treaties,” said Lindsley. 
“Treaties and postmasters.” 

“ Bless my soul!” said the Senator. 
‘“ All it’s made lately has been mistakes. 
They never taught you that in school, I'll 
warrant. Come, it’s understood that 
you’re to call on me after this. You can’t 
refuse to let me do something for a young 
lady who knows so much about the Sen- 
ate. She must have a card to the gallery 
so that she can come and watch the Sen- 
ate make treaties and postmasters.” 

He smiled expansively. Mrs. Macross 
murmured her thanks. 

““ Mind, you’re not to hesitate to let me 
know,” the Senator went on. “I haven’t 
anybody on earth belonging to me, and I 
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have Senatorial privileges for a large- 
sized family. When you want to read at 
the Library, you are to use the Senatorial 
reading-room. If you care to take books 
home I'll arrange that, too. Is it agreed 
I’m to have the honor?” 

“You are most kind,” Mrs. Macross 
said gratefully. ‘I hardly know how to 
thank you.” 

“Thank me by letting me do what I 
can for your charming daughter,” said 
the Senator. 

When they took their departure, he es- 
corted them to the door and waited to 
put them into the carriage, standing 
bareheaded in the chill wind till they 
drove away. 

‘““Wasn’t he lovely to us?” said Linds- 
ley. 

“He was very cordial,” assented her 
mother, ‘“‘ but you mustn’t count too much 
on his meaning it all. It’s not an uncom- 
mon manner among public men.” 

Lindsley’s face fell. 

“Oh, but I’m sure he meant it,” she 
said. ‘‘ He was so sincere-looking and 
friendly. He’s very distinguished, too, 
isn’t he? I think that heavy gray hair is 
always so becoming to aman.” , 

Senator Denby went on to the Senate 
Chamber pleased with himself. He had 
never played a part in social Washington, 
and as a self-made man he was conscious 
that the reason for this lay not so much 
in a distaste as in a certain diffidence. 
He had never felt at ease in drawing- 
rooms. Women talked too much, criti- 
cized too much, expected too much. Be- 
hind every dinner invitation he scented an 
appeal for “influence.” Mrs. Macross 
had come to him frankly asking a simple 
favor. She had no wires to pull, nobody 
to put in office. She was without pre- 
tense. He could not recall anything she 
had said, but she had made him feel 

“‘ She’s home folks,” he said to himself. 
“And that daughter is the sweetest little 
girl I’ve seen since I came to Washing- 
ton.” 

He remembered to send the card of ad- 
mission to the reserved gallery of the 
Senate, and he smiled over Lindsley’s ear- 
nest note thanking him. She wanted to 
know what days of the week he usually 
spoke, so that she might come to hear 
him—and he had not made a speech in 
five years. 
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He remembered, too, his proffer of 
cards to the diplomatic reception; and 
then he did a thing quite unusual with 
him. He wrote to ask if he might have 
the honor of acting as escort to Franklyn 
Lindsley’s daughter and granddaughter, 
and Mrs. Macross unhesitatingly accept- 
ed in the same simply friendly spirit in 
which he had written. 


IX 
THE clock had not yet struck nine 


when Senator Denby’s carriage rolled - 


down Executive Avenue and turned in at 
the east gate of the White House. On 
the roof of the long low basement exten- 
sion closely set lamps glowed like harvest- 
moons, striking out myriads of sparkles 
from the snow on the dwarf hemlocks. 
In the radiance the trees lost their look 
of being booty from Noah’s Ark and be- 
came outward and visible symbols of the 
formality of the new régime. The pil- 
lared entrance was less reminiscent of the 
white, painted-staff glories of interna- 
tional expositions—less a concession to 
convenience. Light, the wizard, had 
transformed it all. 

The Senator had used his influence to 
obtain for his two guests a sight of the 
President’s grand entry. They passed 
through the cloak-rooms which line the 
corridor inelegantly, but conveniently, 
and surrendered their wraps to deft- 
handed attendants. The corridor was 
empty and impressive after the character- 
less fashion of a hotel-passageway. Mrs. 
Tyler smiled from her frame at their 
right, and Mrs. Hayes, protesting, in 
wine-colored velvet, against the frivolity 
of décolletage, looked out from hers on 
the left. Lindsley’s excited eyes had a 
glimpse of scariet coats as they mount- 
ed the stairs and went into the east room. 

‘“ Are those the diplomats?” she asked. 

“The Marine Band,” said the Senator. 


*“ Do you recognize the room, Mrs. Ma- 


cross?” ‘ 

Mrs. Macross looked about her before 
she replied. She had seen the east room 
last in all its pointless mid-Victorian ele- 
gance. She remembered it as an over- 
grown paflor, carpeted, curtained, pic- 
ture-hung. It had now the simplicity of 
a ballroom—a little cold, perhaps, but 
admirably considered. 

“T like it,” she said. “It looks like a 
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room for formal receptions. I couldn’t 
imagine people coming in bonnets now, 
and somehow the old east room did sug- 
gest bonnets.” 

‘““T admire it,” said the Senator. ‘I’ve 
heard people say it looked like the saloon 
of a Fall River steamer, but I don’t agree. 
It seems to me a very elegant and taste- 
ful apartment.” 

“It isn’t so nice as your committee- 
room,” ventured Lindsley. “It doesn’t 
seem very homy for people to live in. I 
think the Capitol is cosier.” 

“So do I,” laughed the Senator, “ but 
don’t tell the President. He might not 
like it. Let’s go and watch for him.” 

A word from the Senator admitted 
them to the corridor. Four officers in full 
uniform stood together at the farther end, 
one of them with his watch in his hand. 
Suddenly a bugler sounded a call. The 
four officers mounted the stairs, walking 
two and two, and disappeared for a mo- 
ment. When they returned they descend- 
ed slowly and gravely, and behind them, 
the first lady of the land on his arm, 
The band swung 
into ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” and across the 
corridor streamed the line of Cabinet- 
officers’ wives, following into the blue 
room. 

“That was the man,” said the Senator. 

Lindsley looked disappointed. 

“He hasn’t as nice hair as you have,” 
she said, and blushed at the speech. 

They drew nearer the door of the blue 
room, shut off now by a gilded gate, and 
watched the line of diplomats begin to 
pass in from the red room. A silken cord 
stretched across the receiving-room, and 
in the enclosure which it formed a group 
began to gather. Mrs. Macross looked 
on, noticing this separation of the chosen 
few from the called many—something 
unknown in her day. 

“We'll go and take our turn now,” 
said the Senator. “I believe the ladies 
of the press like to stand here at the 
golden gate.” 

Up from the basement the long line of 
guests was oozing, a sluggish river of 
glitter and gleam, of uniforms, of bare 
shoulders, of sober black coats, and shim- 
mering satins. They slipped in and went 
on, inch by inch, with the rest. 

“There’s a pretty girl,” a fresh-faced 
young man whispered to his companion. 
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The lady looked at Lindsley critically. 
She was less than Lindsley’s height, and 
her face had the quaintness of an old 
daguerreotype. 

“Worse than pretty,’ 
back. 

Mrs. Macross heard. She looked at 
Lindsley. To-night the girl’s cheeks were 
faintly pink and her eyes were deeply 
violet. Her heavy hair seemed to weigh 
her small head into a droop. Yes, Linds- 
ley was exactly that—worse than pretty 
—elusive, contradictory. 

“T wish I knew who she is,” the woman 
behind her went on. “She smiles like 
somebody I’ve seen. Do you know her?” 

The young man shook his head. 

““T don’t know anybody. I haven’t 
been here but a week. I'll ask Beau- 
champ, if I see him. Tell me i 

A sudden acceleration of the river 
stopped him. The line was crossing the 
state dining-room, and the spaces be- 
tween couples lengthened. Women be- 
gan to fluff up their laces, adjust their 
gloves. 

“See if you can’t hear their names,” 
the woman whispered as the Senator and 
his two companions went on into the red 
room. 

‘Senator Denby,” announced the offi- 
cer at the door of the blue room. “ Mrs. 
Macross and Miss Macross.” 

Lindsley felt suddenly as if a thousand 
eyes were on her. She saw the President 
grasp Senator Denby’s hand, and hold it 
while his perfunctorily cordial smile 
changed into a look of real interest. The 
Senator was mentioning her grandfather’s 
name. The President was saying some- 
thing to her mother, and a ripple of in- 
terest went down the Cabinet line. 

“And Franklyn Lindsley’s grand- 
daughter,” said the President, holding out 
his hand. Lindsley forgot the thousand 
eyes—this was the President of the United 
States. She looked up at him and sank 
back into a low curtsy. The First Lady 
smiled, and Lindsley curtsied again. 

The line of Cabinet women looked on 
with a hint of surprise. Curtsies are not 
made at the White House. People hurry 
on or are handed on by the President, 
pausing only for the second’s hand-shake 
and the awkward sidewise bow. Linds- 
ley had forgotten herself. Earnestly, 
unaffectedly, and with the shyest grace, 
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she dipped a third time, sweeping all the 
line with one curtsy, and passed on, 
frightened the instant her awe left her. 
At the farther end of the silken rope an 
officer made way for the Senator. A 
message had flashed from the President’s 
eyes. Mrs. Macross and Miss Macross 
were bidden to step into the sacred en- 
closure “‘ behind the line.” 

Mrs. Wilson, next to touch the Presi- 
dent’s hand, saw nothing, heard nothing 
till she reached the east room. 

“The name!” she said to Wendell. 
“That was the old man’s wife and daugh- 
ter. Did he go back to them or didn’t 
he? She Do you think they’re the 
ones he meant? I want to know.” 

“Want to know isn’t Virginian,’ 
Wendell. 

“Tt doesn’t have to be. Now my home 
is really Virginia, I can talk as I like. I 
really do want to know.” 

Behind the line people wanted to know, 
too. Mrs. Warburton’s opinion, ex- 
pressed to Mrs. Minton, was that the girl 
had been presented at court. 

“It was a court curtsy,’”’ she announced. 

Mrs. Minton dared not dispute the 
point. Her arrival on the heights was too 
recent to have bred in her. as yet a sense 
of security. She remembered Xenophon, 
Ohio, and her husband’s premiilionaire 
days. Mrs. Warburton’s diamonds rep- 
resented Washington real estate and she 
had a pew at St. John’s. 

“It was pretty,” Mrs. Minton said, 
noncommittally. “ But still——” 

Miss Denslow, on the other side of the 
golden gate, made a note for her Omaha 
letter. 

“Mrs. Macross, widow of the gallant 
Colonel Macross, of Chickamauga fame, 
and daughter of the late Honorable 
Franklyn Lindsley, wore mauve crépe de 
chine with entredeux of point de rose. 

““ Miss Macross, one of the most charm- 
ing débutantes of the season, appeared in 
a frock of white point d’esprit, built over 
white taffeta.” 

Mrs. Warburton came nearer the gate 
at that moment to speak to Senator 
Denby. 

“Mrs. Warburton, wife of the real- 
estate magnet, wore old-rose velvet,” Miss 
Denslow noted. 

“Yes,” she added to a colleague, who 
was striving vainly to look over her shoul- 
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der, “‘ it was Miss Macross who curtsied. 
Nice people. Willing to tell you things. 
Mrs. Warburton’s wearing the velvet she 
wore to the Secretary of State’s Cabinet- 
dinner last year. Secretary Bangs’s 
daughter has on her blue satin without 
the guimpe. Mrs. Secretary Howe has a 
lace ruffle over the grease-spot she got at 
the Mintons’ dinner. Give Miss Macross 
a good send-off.” 

“Tt’s unusual to see you here, Sen- 
ator,” Mrs. Warburton was saying. 

‘““T came to bring Mrs. Macross and 
Miss Macross,’ he answered. 


Mrs. Warburton inspected the Ma- 


crosses swiftly. 

“Introduce them to me,” 
graciously. 

The Senator stiffened imperceptibly. 

“T shall be delighted,” he said, “ to 
present you.” 

And Mrs. Warburton walked quite ten 
feet to meet Mrs. Macross. 

“T haven’t seen you before, have I?” 
she demanded. 

Mrs. Macross appeared to search her 
memory. 

“Not unless you can remember back 
twenty years,” she said, smiling. 

The Senator turned suddenly to stare 
at the white and pale blue of an Austrian 
attaché. The rise in Washington real 
estate did not date back two decades. 

‘“T’ve been away twenty years,”’ Mrs. 
Macross went on. ‘‘ You couldn’t have 
been out when I went away.” 

“ Not out of Capitol Hill,” Mrs. Min- 
ton whispered to Senator Denby. “ In- 
troduce me, too, please. Mrs. Warburton 
has her claws out to-night.” 

“Really?” drawled Mrs. Warburton. 
“Twenty years in the West. I shouldn’t 
think you’d feel a bit at home in Wash- 
ington.” 

Mrs. Macross gave a gentle little laugh. 

“It runs in the family, I suppose,” 
she said. ‘‘ Family traits are so perfectly 
inexplicable to outsiders, aren’t they?” 

There was a delicate air of having fin- 
ished the conversation as she turned to 
Mrs. Minton. 

“You’ve always lived in the West,” 
said Mrs. Warburton to Lindsley. 

“Oh, yes,” said Lindsley. “ I’ve posi- 
tively lived all my life in the house my 
mother was born in. It seems funny, 
doesn’t it, here in Washington, where peo- 
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ple are always building themselves such 
lovely new houses? We're living now in 
the house my grandfather used to own. 
Would you mind telling me who some of 


the people are? Senator Denby says you 
know everybody. That’s the Chinese 
minister, isn’t it, and his wife?” 

Mrs. Warburton nodded. 

‘““And she doesn’t care a bit, I sup- 
pose, if people say she’s painted.” 

She spoke with breathless interest, her 
eyes flickering sidewise for an instant. 

“It must be a comfort to her not to 
have to pretend it’s real.” 

She leaned toward Mrs. Warburton. 
Her smooth, faintly pink cheek almost 
touched the set carmine of the elder 
woman’s face. 

“Oh, there’s Mr. Beauchamp.” 

Henry Beauchamp was coming slowly 
down the line. He never appeared better 
than in full dress. Lindsley leaned over 
the barrier. 

“Come on in,” she said; “the air’s 
fine.” 

Mrs. Warburton permitted herself a 
stare. 

“Thank you,” said Henry. ‘I’m 
sorry I can’t, but I have to go and look 
up a friend from the West. He’s some- 
where in the east room.” 

“Even Mr. Beauchamp knows people 
from the West,” murmured Lindsley. 
Mrs. Warburton looked at her admir- 
ingly. 

“Are you trying to be catty with me?” 
she asked. 

Lindsley flushed. ‘Then she regarded 
Mrs. Warburton with the eyes of an 
equal. 

“You began it,” she said. ‘“‘ Mother 
hasn’t anybody but me to sass back for 
her. People didn’t do it in her day, you 
know.” 

‘““ My shoes hurt,” said Mrs. Warbur- 
ton. ‘You're a good sort, you know. 
I’m going to see more of you.” - 

Lindsley sighed rapturously. 

“It’s all just heavenly, isn’t it?” she 
said. ‘I think you’re a good sort, too.” 

“T can congratulate you on your 
daughter, Mrs. Macross,” said Mrs. Min- 
ton. “She’s having such a good time. 
Most girls are all edge and jumps this 
season.” 

“Oh, but Lindsley’s seen so little. I’ve 
been saving her for Washington. I 
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wanted her to see everything with new 
eyes.” 

Senator Denby interrupted to present 
the Iberian ambassador. Franklyn Linds- 
ley was definitely remembered in Iberia 
—there had been a treaty—the ambassa- 
dor was charmed—Miss Macross’s man- 
ner was so un-American. 

The enclosure behind the line grew 
crowded. Mrs. Macross standing at one 
end seemed holding a reception of her 
own. The British ambassador was hon- 
estly pleased with the curtsy. Had Miss 
Macross been presented ? 

“Oh, no,’ Mrs. Macross explained. 
‘“T have never taken her abroad. I don’t 
imagine she knew she was curtsying. She 
was just a little awed at seeing the Presi- 
dent.” 

Awe and the American girl were not 
associated ideas in the ambassador’s mind. 
His salutation bewildered Lindsley. She 
cast her eyes down with adorable diffi- 
dence. For the moment she felt quite 
alone and overwhelmed. 

“Tt’s warm,” said the ambassador. 

“Yes,” murmured Lindsley. 

“Very warm,” said the ambassador. 

“Yes,” she murmured. Then she 
found courage to look up, and her eyes 
dwelt on the ribbon across his breast. 
Her gaze was frankly curious. 

“Would it be rude if I asked you what 
that is?”’ she said. “ I’ve never seen one 


before.” 

Mrs. Minton turned back to Mrs. War- 
burton. e 

“I’m not at all sure,” she said 


thoughtfully, “ that that isn’t the way to 
go atit. I didn’t think she had it in her.” 

“That girl!” said Mrs. Warburton. 
“That girl has—everything—in her. 
She’s treating the ambassador precisely 
as he used to dream Americans would 
treat him before he knew any.” 

“She doesn’t seem talkative,” com- 
mented Mrs. Minton. 

“Neither does her mother,” said Mrs. 
Warburton significantly. ‘‘ She’s never 
been taught not to encourage a man to 
talk about himself.” 

““Why should she be?” asked Mrs. 
Minton blankly. “ People don’t need to 
be taught that personalities are bad taste 
—bad form.” 

Mrs. Warburton turned away without a 


reply. 
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“Is Fanny Minton engaged to any- 
body?” she said to Senator Denby. 

“T think not,” said the Senator. 

“You'll always think just that,” said 


Mrs. Warburton. ‘Do you think | 
could get Mrs. Macross and ‘ther daughter 
to come to supper after this is over?” 

“You are too late,” said De Pinna, 
who stood at the edge of the group. 
“The Iberian ambassador has landed 
Denby—and the lot.” 

“Not the Senator, surely!” said Mrs. 
Minton. ‘ He never goes anywhere.” 

De Pinna’s dark little eyes half closed. 

‘“‘T think the gentleman whose personal 
representative the ambassador is would 
like very much to know what the dear 
American, public thinks about his dealings 
in Africans. It may even be discussed in 
the Senate.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Warburton, enlight- 
ened. ‘‘ Wasn’t there a book about it 
lately? Didn’t somebody go down there 
and explain how the king had been mis. 
represented ? ” 

De Pinna laughed. 

“Dear king!” he said. 
often misrepresented.” 

“The ambassador has been entertain- 
ing since early in the fall, hasn’t he?” 
asked Miss Minton. 

“Not much,” said De Pinna. 
Macross is a success, is she not?” 

“T’ll ask them to dinner, then,” de- 
cided Mrs. Warburton. ‘‘ What are you 
now, Mr. De Pinna? Anything in par- 
ticular, or is your party still hiding 
out?” 

De Pinna seemed not to hear. He was 
bowing above Mrs. Macross’s hand. 

Henry Beauchamp appeared suddenly 
at Lindsley’s elbow. 

“Don’t you want to walk through the 
east room with me?” he asked. 

Lindsley’s eyes begged permission from 
her mother, and she followed Henry. 

“That’s not fair, Beauchamp,” said 
the officer at the end of the barrier rope. 
“‘T haven’t had a chance to speak to Miss 
Macross yet.” 

“You can wait, McGrath,” said Henry. 
“Stay there and admire yourself till we 
come back. You're the prettiest thing in 
town.” 

“How dare you talk that way to an 
officer?”’ said Lindsley as they passed 
into the crowded east room. 
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‘I’m as brave as a lion,” said Henry. 


“‘T wanted to save you from that univer- 
sal fascinator. Shall we go and have 
some of the President’s ice-water?” 

Midway in their progress down the 
room Beauchamp caught sight of Wen- 
dell. 

‘‘There’s a man I think you'd like,” he 
said. ‘‘ A Westerner.” 

‘Is it a misdemeanor to be from the 
West? Mrs. Warburton rubbed it in a 
little. I was tempted to say something 
sharp back at her,” Lindsley said. “ She 
was almost rude about it.” 

“She’d be cut frightfully if she knew 
you said she’d been ‘almost.’ She prides 
herself on being a battle-ax.” 

‘All the axes I ever saw were dipped 
in red paint—all but the edge.” 

Henry stopped. 

“Don’t you do that,” he said. “ You're 
too young. It will get you repeated. Oh, 
Wendell!” 

Mrs. Wilson turned eagerly. 

‘“‘T was afraid you’d gone,” said Beau- 
champ, after he had named Lindsley to 
them. “I used to know your cousin, 
Miss Tutt, Mrs. Wilson. I understand 
you’re with her this winter.” 
~ “Ves.” said Mrs. Wilson. “I looked 
half over the State of Virginia before I 
found her. She is the granddaughter of 
my grandmother’s first cousin. We’re 
here for the winter—at the Huntington 
Chambers. It’s Miss Macross’s first 
Washington winter, too, isn’t it?” 

Lindsley smiled. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

‘You look like some one I know when 
you smile,” said Mrs. Wilson. “I think 
[ met a kinsman of yours in Montana 
once.” 

Lindsley shook her head. 

“Ves,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

‘“T don’t believe I have any Macross 
kin,” said Lindsley. “ My father was the 
last of the family. There are some dis- 
tant cousins, but they live abroad.” 

“Your father ” Wendell began. 
Mrs. Wilson gave his coat a desperate tug. 

“My father was killed before I was 
born,” said Lindsley, turning to meet an 
attaché at her elbow. “Is mother going 
now? Good night, Mrs. Wilson. Good 
night, Mr. Wendell.” 

Mrs. Wilson and Wendell stood look- 
ing after her. 
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“ Well,” said Wendell, “he didn’t go 
back.” 

Mrs. Wilson pursed her lips. 

“She thinks he didn’t,” she said. “I 
want to meet the mother. Did he or 
didn’t he?” 


X 


Mrs. BEAUCHAMP was accustomed to 
say that Washington, socially speaking, 
is made up of artists and artisans. She 
included herself in the first-named class 
and regarded the labors of the other class 
with much the complacency of a portrait- 
painter watching a calciminer. 

She had never followed the trade of 
society. She had never been obliged to 
receive anybody and everybody like Su- 
preme Court Justices’ wives on Monday, 
or women of the Cabinet circle on 
Wednesday. She had never gone through 
the treadmill of visits like a new Rep- 
resentative’s wife. She was simply Mrs. 
Beauchamp, her position secure because 
it did not lie in any stratum to be shaken 
by a political earthquake. Family tradi- 
tion bound her to old Washington, and 
Henry and money linked her, so far as 
she cared to be linked, with the new 
“smart set.’ People came to her be- 
cause her return visits were privileges. 
To know Mrs. Beauchamp at all argued 
a pleasing number of rungs of the so- 
cial ladder climbed. Newcomers dined 
with Mrs. Beauchamp as rarely as a new 
Representative speaks during his first 
session. 

“IT never call till the plaster is dry,” 
she said. ‘‘ Damp plaster gives me rheu- 
matism.” 

That Mrs. Beauchamp should see fit 
to ask people to a tea to meet the Ma- 
crosses was more than an intimation to 
Washington that Mrs. Macross and Miss 
Macross were not to be associated with 
damp plaster. It was proof positive 
Mrs.* Beauchamp would not stand up 
with any one she might be required to 
stand up for. Precisely because Lindsley 
required no helping on, Mrs. Beauchamp 
chose to help her. 

At five o’clock her rooms were crowd- 
ed. The front windows of the very ex- 
clusive boarding-house across the street 
looked out on the oldest and the smartest 
liveries in Washington. Cockaded hats 
and armorial carriage-doors were dis- 
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cussed at dinner that evening across the 
way. The blackened hoofs of Mrs. War- 
burton’s horses stamped the asphalt, up 
and down the block, for half an hour. 

“T came to watch your daughter,” Mrs. 
Warburton said to Mrs. Macross. “ Been 
hearing Captain McGrath talk about her. 
Men like her. Must be a comfort.” 

Mrs. Macross opened her eyes a trifle 
wider than usual. 

“Of course it’s a comfort,” she said. 
“ But it isn’t unusual, is it? Don’t men 
usually like girls?” 

“Not in Washington. Worst place in 
the world to bring a girl to if you want 
to marry her off. All the men are look- 
ing for girls with money. Half of them 
afraid of being married, anyway. The 
married women have all the men these 
days.” 

“Really?” said Mrs. Macross, raising 
her eyebrows, and regarding Mrs. War- 
burton as if from an immense distance. 
Mrs. Warburton was not at ease. Sheer 
rudeness had carried her far, but at heart 
she was a coward. 

“Where’s your daughter?” she de- 
manded. 

“Here I am,” said Lindsley at her el- 
bow. “I was listening. Come and have 
some punch. I wish I could know you at 
the seashore.’’. 

“Want to come to Bar Harbor with 
me next summer?” said Mrs. Warburton. 

Lindsley grinned like a little boy. 

“No,” she said, “ but I should like to 
see you sometime when you hadn’t any 


’ shoes on.” 


Mrs. Warburton pinched her arm. 

““ Where’s the punch? ” 

Lindsley led: the way to the music- 
room, where the punch-bow] stood in a 


’ bower of palms. 


“You asked Mrs. Beauchamp to let 
Jessie Hurd pour tea, I bet,” said Mrs. 
Warburton, sipping her punch. “ It’s the 
first time she hasn’t had a whack at the 
punch and the men. I saw her glaring. 
Do you always wear white?” 

Lindsley nodded. 

‘“‘ Mother likes me in white.” 

Senator Denby was near enough to 
overhear. 

“T admire your mother’s excellent 
taste,” he saidg ‘May I have some 
punch, Miss Lindsley?” 








(To be continued ) 
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Lindsley waited till Mrs. Warburton 
turned away. 

“Stand here so nobody can see,” she 
said. ‘I have a bottle hidden under the 
table that Mr. Beauchamp said I was to 
fix your punch with, but he said I mustn’t 
let anybody see.” 

She stooped swiftly and filled the glass. 

“ Does that improve it?” she asked. 

“It certainly does, young lady,” an- 
swered the Senator. 

“Mr. Beauchamp said it would.” 

The Senator looked at her keenly. 

“Will you join me?” he asked. 

Lindsley shook her head. 

“IT can’t bear the taste of punch,” she 
said. “I'd much rather have plain lem- 
onade. Did you have a sandwich?” 

“T came in hope you’d look after me,” 
said the Senator. ‘‘Can’t some of the 
other young ladies stay here and let 
you ” 

“Go on,” said Jessie Hurd. “ It’s 
my turn here. I’m not going to pour 
any more tea. It’s a shame to ask it of 
a girl. I made Garda Briggs take my 
place. Where’d you hide the bottle?” 

“Hush!” said Lindsley. ‘ Look un- 
der the table. You ought to have 
brought more. It’s nearly gone. They 
like it better than the kind Mr. Beau- 
champ gave me.” ; 

The Senator’s kind eyes returned from 
the wife of his junior colleague, to whom 
he had been speaking. 

“He didn’t hear,’ whispered Miss 
Hurd. “Go on.” 

‘““Can’t we sit down somewhere and 
talk?” the Senator asked. “I don’t 
want to step on any more ladies’ gowns. 
Dressmakers ought to pay me for the 
trade I’ve worked up already.” 

“There’s no place safe to sit on but 
the stairs,” said Lindsley doubtfully, 
“would you ‘3 

“Of course I would, of course. I 
came to talk to you. You haven't called 
on me for anything. I feel that the Sen- 
ate is being neglected, young lady; but 
we old fellows have to expect that.” 

“ You don’t seem old,” said Lindsley. 
“T don’t believe you are, either. You 
just pretend to be for fun.” 

They found a cushioned settee on the 
landing, whence they could look down 
on the crowd in the reception-room. 
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THE DUTCH KIDDIES IN ‘‘THE RED MILL,’’ NEW YORK’S BIG MUSICAL COMEDY SUCCESS 


ACTORS (N PLAYS THAI HA¥V@ 
PLEASED 


BY MATTHEW WHITE, Jr. 


LEADING PLAYERS IN SOME OF THE PRESENT SEASON’S MOST 


IMPORTANT PRODUCTIONS—STAGE FAVORITES, NEW AND OLD, 


WHO HAVE GIVEN THE PUBLIC 


OT in many seasons has New York, 

the capital of the American stage- 

land, witnessed so many theatrical suc- 
cesses between Labor Day and Easter. 
Better yet, many of the plays that have 
“caught on” have been of the sort to 
appeal to the sane judgment of the 
morrow rather than merely to the fugi- 
tive desire for recreation between over- 
ture and curtain fall. It is a fact which 
Americans may note with legitimate sat- 
isfaction that nearly all of them were 
American-made, and one of them, per- 
haps the most conspicuous of the lot— 
“The Great Divide ’—is coincident with 
12 


FRESH REASON TO LIKE THEM 


the advent into New York theatricals 
of a figure long needed in that maelstrom 
of commercialism—the actor-manager. 
Henry Miller first expressed his am- 
bition to manage a metropolitan theater 
a good many years ago. Born in Lon- 
don, Miller was brought up in Canada, 
and one day, while poring over a maga- 
zine, he read of the rise and later achieve- 
ments of Henry Irving. He then and 
there made up his mind to become an 
actor, but he neither ran away to carry 
a spear as a super nor took @ course in 
a school of acting. ‘le did the next best 
thing to this latter, however, by seeking 
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out the late W. C. Couldock, and taking 
lessons from him in elocution as exercised 
in the delivery of the Shakespeare text. 
It was in a play by the master-drama- 
tist—“ Macbeth ”’—that Miller first ap- 
peared very modestly. He rose step by 
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tober into February, and was followed 
by Henry Woodruff in “ Brown of Har- 
vard,” which lasted until June, 1906. 
The present season opened in October 
with Miller’s début as actor-manager, 
when he joined Margaret Anglin in the 





ROBERT DEMPSTER, WHO IS THE MUCH-WANTED 
HERO IN ‘‘ THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY ” 
From a photograth by Matzene, Chicago 


step until he reached the goal of all 
players’ ambition on this side of the pond 
—a New York engagement. Here he 
was leading man in Charles Frohman’s 
first success—Bronson Howard’s ‘“ Shen- 
andoah ”—and later filled the same post 
in the old Lyceum and new Empire stock 
companies. He became a_ star in 
“ Heartsease” in 1897, and a season or 
two later acted for the first time with 
Margaret Anglin, who was the Mimi 
to his Sydney Carton in “The Only 
Way.” Miss Anglin then fell into the 
habit of going to San Ffancisco every 
summer with him as leading woman in 
the series of Broadway hits he produced 
there. 

Two years ago he assumed the direc- 
tion of the Princess Theater in New 
York, a house that had been notably un- 
successful. His opening bill was “ Zira,” 
a fresh dramatization of Wilkie Collins’s 
“ New Magdalen,” *with Margaret Ang- 


‘lin as the star. The play ran from Oc- 





EDWARD S. ABELES, WHO IS OBLIGED TO SPEND 
ALL ‘‘BREWSTER’S MILLIONS” 
From a thotograth by Marceau, New York 


cast of ‘“‘ The Great Divide.” The play 
was written by a literary man, and was 
one that no commercial manager could 
be brought to touch with the proverbial 
ten-foot pole; but Miller has the courage 
of his convictions. He had _ taken 
chances with “ Brown of Harvard ”— 
which not only was a new piece by a 
hitherto unacted author, but also dealt 
with a theme that seemed exhausted by 
the immense vogue of ‘“ The College 
Widow.” No playgoer needs to be told 
that “ The Great Divide” is the most- 
talked-of drama of the season, and, as 
a piece of dramatic property, is worth 
several times the value of the gold nug- 
gets mentioned in its story. Best of all, 
it is a play that is worth discussing and 
has given that sadly maltreated ‘com- 
modity—the American Drama with a 
capital D—a big shove upward. 

In looking back over the combined 
careers of Mr. Miller and Miss Anglin, 
several odd coincidences suggest them- 
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FRANCES STARR, WHO IS THE HEROINE IN ‘‘THE ROSE OF THE RANCHO” AT THE BELASCO 
THEATER, WHERE SHE HAS SUCCEEDED MRS. LESLIE CaRTER 


From a photograth by the Misses Selby, New Vork 
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HENRY MILLER AND MARGARET ANGLIN AT THE NECKLACE OF NUGGETS CRISIS IN THE 
SECOND ACT OF ‘‘THE GREAT DIVIDE” 


From a tphotograth by Hallen, New York 
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‘it at once. 


selves. Both were 
brought up in Canada, 
where Miss Anglin 


‘was born. Both stud- 


ied for the stage be- 
fore beginning to act, 
Miss Anglin in the 
Sargent school. Both 
found “ Shenandoah ” 
a starting mile-stone 
in their careers, al- 
though at different 
periods. Each acted 
on the stage of the old 
Lyceum in New York, 
where Miss Anglin 
was the slavey with 
Sothern in “Lord 
Chumley,” and _ later 
both were prominently 
identified with Charles 
Frohman’s stock com- 


pany at the Empire, 
where Miss Anglin 


came into her own 


with her splendid work as J/rs. Dane in 
‘Mrs. Dane’s Defense.” 

She was appearing in “ Zira”’ in Chi- 
cago last spring when some one gave 
her the manuscript of a new play to read. 
It was written by Professor William 


Vaughn Moody, of the 
Chicago University. 
He had never had any- 
thing produced on the 
stage, and was so little 
concerned about the 
fate of his drama that 
he was on the point 
of sailing for Europe, 
having practically for- 
gotten that he had 
placed it in the hands 
of a friend to market, 
when word came that 
Miss Anglin was great- 
ly pleased with ‘‘ The 
Sabine Woman ”—as 
it was called then— 
and wished to produce 
Indeed, 
the piece was rushed 
upon the boards with 
such speed that the de- 
tails of the contract 
with the author had to 
be settled between the 
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FREDERICK PERRY, WHO IS THE MAYOR 
IN ‘‘THE MAN OF THE HOUR”’ 


From a photograph by White, New York 


acts on the first night. 
As a result, at one 
stage of the proceed- 
ings the curtain re- 
mained down for more 
than half an hour, with 
much doubt whether it 
would ever rise again 
owing to disagreements 
between star and dram- 
atist. 

The piece was 
played a few times 
only, and then laid 
away for revision. As 
“The Great Divide” 
it had its first produc- 
tion in Albany, on Sep- 
tember 10 last. When 
it was brought inte 
New York, in October, 
it was acclaimed in 
more than one of the 
critics’ camps as com- 
ing close to that some- 


what mythical commodity we are all sup- 


posed to be straining our eyes to discern— 





EDMUND BREESE, THE ORIGINAL MULTI- 
MILLIONAIRE IN ‘‘THE LION AND 
THE MOUSE” 


From a photograph by Armstrong, Boston 





the Great American Play. 

It is Henry Miller again who is inti- 
mately concerned in bringing forward 
another player who has pleased during 


the season. Although 
the vehicles in which 
Mme. Nazimova_ has 
appeared up to the 
present writing have 
not been new, her 
wonderful art has il- 
luminated them with 
fresh meaning, so that 
Ibsen’s ‘‘ Hedda Gab- 
ler” and “A Doll’s 
House” have fallen 
readily into the col- 
umns of “runs” by 
which the value of 
theatrical property is 
nowadays inevitably 
gaged. As for Nazi- 
mova herself, patriot- 
ism steps aside and 
bows to the universal- 
ity of art. We have 
no actress who can in 
any sense approach this 
Russian woman in the 
whole-souled nature of 
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ROSE STAHL, 


From a photograth by White, 


her impersonations. She possesses the 
Slav temperament, keener in expressing 
the emotions than the Anglo-Saxon, 
whose whole trend is toward concealing 
them. But Nazimova is absolute mistress 
of the art that dissolves the player’s per- 
sonality into Hedda or Nora at will. 
Possibly it is a result of our American 
accentuation of the individuality of the 
men and women whom we elevate to 
pedestals in stageland that, clever as 
their acting may be, they always man- 
age to remind us that it is Mrs. Fiske 
or Mansfield or Sothern who is behind 
the character. Thus it came about that 


WHO HAS CORNERED ALL THE SLANG OF THE RIALTO FOR 
‘THE CHORUS LADY" 


lew York 


it seemed like meeting a person I had 
never seen before when Alla Nazimova 
walked into the tiny greenroom of the 
Princess Theater one noon between a 
rehearsal of “A Doll’s House” and a 
matinée of ‘“‘ Hedda Gabler.” 

“But I thought you were tall!” I 
exclaimed. ‘“ That is one of the things 
that impressed themselves upon me in 
your Hedda—a physical dominance over 
the other characters.” 

Mme. Nazimova smiled a charming 
smile. d 

“No, I am not tall,” she said, with 
only the faintest touch of accent, not 
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so much as she has on the stage. “I 
am but five feet four. In ‘A Doll’s 
House’ you will see I am short.” 

She smiled again, and I scented a 
mystery here, when she shook her head 
as I suggested high-heeled shoes. ‘Then 
she proceeded to tell me why she came 
back to America after rather a disastrous 
experience here some two years ago with 
Paul Orleneff at the Murray Hill. 

“JT had been engaged as_ leading 
woman at the theater in Moscow,” she 





explained, “and was living there at a 
hotel. It was just at the time of the 
riots with the students, the winter be- 
fore last. My room was on the corner. 
I would hear the murmur of voices in 
one street, and would creep to the win- 
dow looking down on that side and peer 
fearfully out; then would come cries 
from the other street, and back I would 
rush, to’ see what might be happening 
there. Every day I expected something 
dreadful, and I could not stand it. My 





ELEANOR ROBSON, AS SHE APPEARS IN HER LATEST SUCCESS, 
““SALOMY JANE” 


From a photograth by Sarony, New York 
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ALLA NAZIMOVA, THE RUSSIAN ACTRESS, WHO LEARNED ENGLISH IN A SUMMER 
AND TOOK NEW YORK BY STORM IN ‘‘HEDDA GABLER” 
AND ‘A DOLL’S HOUSE” 


From a photograph by Hallen, New York 

















sister, when I wrote and told her how 
things were, wanted me to come home 
and stay quietly; but there was my 
career. I could not give that up. Rus- 
sia, however, was in such a state that 
it was impossible for me to live in the 
cities where the theaters were.. 

“Then, when I was in this dilemma, 
came the letter from M. Orleneff, ma- 
king me another offer for America. So 
I came, and I do not mean to go back. 
But we had a hard time at the start, 
when we were playing in Russian down 
at that hall over a stable in Third Street. 
There was a dance-room over us, and you 
can imagine under what drawbacks we 
acted. Henry Miller came down there 
to see us, although I never met him un- 
til after he engaged me to appear here 
at the Princess. 

“Several society women _ interested 
themselves in our performances, and 
Charles Frohman gave us the Criterion 
Theater for special matinées. In this 
way money enough was made to take 
the rest of the troupe home to Russia, 
but I had decided to stay here and 
learn English, so that I could act with 
an American company.” 


MME. NAZIMOVA IN IBSEN 


In a little more than six months after 
coming to this determination, Mme. 
Nazimova had progressed sufficiently to 
make possible her début in a matinée 
of ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.” It was so success- 
ful as to insure a series at the Princess, 
followed by a revival of “A Doll’s 
House.” 

That much-abused adjective “ fasci- 
nating’’ is not misapplied in the case 
of the Russian actress. She is an artist 
in every sense, which reminds me that 
she thinks we Americans are not just 
to ourselves when we say that as a nation 
we are not artistic. 

“You are,” she insisted, “else you 
would not appreciate art as you do. The 
trouble is that you have come to rely 
on getting your artists from our side 
of the water when you might just as 
well cultivate them here at home.” 

Mme. Nazimova was born in southern 
Russia, down near the Black Sea. . Her 
family were opposed to her going on the 
stage. They sent her to the conservatory 
in Moscow to study the violin, but she 
13 
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insisted on going to a dramatic school, 
where she took the gold medal, entitling 
her to become a leading woman. After 
three years in this capacity in various 
provincial companies, she played for a 
season at the head of the roster in the 
Imperial Theater at St. Petersburg. 
Then it was she fell in with Paul Or- 
leneff, and decided to come to this 
country with him to act in “ The Chosen 
People.” 


EDMUND BREESE, ‘“ THE LION” 


Passing from poster-proclaimed stars, 
there are two figures in plays that have 
pleased, which, though not set off on 
the house-bills in larger type than their 
fellows, have so dominated two produc- 
tions that theatergoers have come to look 
upon them with the same regard as if 
their names were already blazoned forth 
in letters of electric brilliance. In “ The 
Lion and the Mouse,” a play which has 
broken recent records by running without 
a pause at the Lyceum from November 
20, 1905, up to April 6, 1907, Edmund 
Breese, in the role of the “ lion,” the mul- 
timillionaire, passed to the part from 
“ doubling’ two minor characters—the 
Indian and the football trainer—in 
“ Strongheart.” 

Even in London, where ‘“ The Lion 
and the Mouse” failed to please, the 
work of Mr. Breese received unstinted 
praise. The Daily Telegraph, for in- 
stance, said of him: “ Mr. Breese takes 
the part in exactly the right spirit; he 
is quick, alert, incisive, and authorita- 
tive; he has the overbearing manner 
and the resolute style of a man accus- 
tomed to command and to be obeyed.” 
And another London reviewer remarked: 
‘“‘In every way, down to the slightest de- 
tail, he realized our conception of the 
blood-and-iron director of trusts and 
such-like amalgamations. We breed his 
like in the North of England, although 
there is more geniality in the big manu- 
facturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire, a 
little less of that harsh curtness which 
seems a racial idiosyncrasy of the Amer- 
ican business man.” 

And these encomiums are the more de- 
served because, off the stage, Mr. Breese 
is the gentlest and most modest of men. 
To be sure, he has a big voice, but 
the spirit behind it is that of a pleasant, 
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unassuming gentleman who seems more 
like the family doctor come to cheer up 
a despondent patient than the self-en- 
grossed actor-man eaten up with his own 
conceit. Breese was born in Brooklyn, 
and the business his family designed him 
to follow was that of scientific farming, 
which he went West to study from the 
ground up by starting in as chore-boy 
at twenty dollars a month. But he al- 
ready had the acting bee in his bonnet, 
and finally landed in a barnstorming 
troupe at Eureka Springs, Kansas. 

It is on the cards that Breese will be- 
come a full-fledged star before many 
moons, possibly in “‘ The Renegade,” a 
tragic play by Paul Armstrong, which 
will give him the rdle of an Indian 
again. 

Frances Starr is another player whom 
the people rather than the manager have 
elected to honor. She is an Albany girl 
who simply walked down town to one 
of the theaters there and asked to be 
allowed to show what she could do. 
Happy chance played into her hands in 
the way of an opening, and.she gained 
an all-summer experience in stock work. 
But when autumn came she had to begin 
all over again by finding a job in New 
York. She consummated this finally 
in the Murray Hill troupe, passing from 
that, after an experience in California, 
to the still harder grind of the two- 
a-day performances at Proctor’s Fifth 
Avenue. 


THE SUCCESS OF FRANCES STARR 


Mr. Belasco already had his eye on 
her, and after he had seen her in the 
brief career of “‘ Gallops” at the Gar- 
rick, he engaged her to follow Minnie 
Dupree as leading woman with Warfield 
in “The Music Master.” Once again 
her lucky star asserted itself. First Mrs. 
Carter married without so much as by 
your leave from Mr. Belasco, leaving 
the Belasco Theater free for Bertha Gal- 
land’s début there. Next Miss Galland’s 
voice failed her after ‘‘ The Rose of the 
Rancho” had been picked for her use. 
Then Mr. Belasco thought of the little 
girl he had found in the spring, went 
to her, and asked her to absorb Spanish 
atmosphere by putting up at a Spanish 
hotel on West Fourteenth Street. After 
two months of this existence and of daily 
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trainings at his magic hands, he launched 
her, sans big type or furor, in ‘“ The 
Rose of the Rancho.” 

The hit of the play went hand in 
hand with the ten-strike of Miss Starr. 
Yet, like Mr. Breese, she has retained 
her head through it all, and in a chat 
with her it is difficult to realize that the 
theater is packed night after night with 
people who have come to see this young 
girl, still in the early twenties. She shyly 
confessed to me that when her name 
went up for the first time on a billboard 
announcing some special matinées, she 
made extra journeys to the front of the 
house merely to gaze at it. In fact, 
off the boards Miss Starr is utterly at 
variance with Juanita, the Spanish co- 
quette, the sophisticated daughter of two 
races. 


ROSE STAHL, AN INIMITABLE 
“CHORUS LADY ”’ 


Altogether the opposite is that other 
Rose of Forty-Second. Street, Rose Stahl, 
who passed from a vaudeville sketch 
to a four-act play in James Forbes’s 
“The Chorus Lady,” the one elaborated 
from the other. Off the stage she has 
the same way of looking at things and 
the same way of saying them as has Pa- 
tricia O’Brien, the character she has been 
playing for three years now, two of them 
in vaudeville. She is equally expert 
at repartee, as well she may be, her father 
being a literary man, at present editor 
of a daily paper in Trenton. Miss Stahl 
was educated in a Canadian convent, 
where her success in amateur theatricals 
fired her brain with the ambition to do 
Juliet and Camille professionally. She 
did them both, too, in course of time, 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

For a while she starred on the road 
in “Janice Meredith,” after Mary 
Mannering finished with it. It is an 
odd turn of fortune’s wheel that now she 
is keeping Miss Mannering out of her 
husband’s theater, the Hackett, by the 
pronounced hit of “The Chorus Lady.” 
This was a story in a magazine under 
the name, “ The Extra Girl.” When 
Miss Stahl first read it she wanted it for 
a curtain-raiser to “A Man of the 
World.” But some one suggested that 
she could make more money in vaude- 
ville with it, and now everybody is won- 
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dering whether the public will ever per- 
mit Miss Stahl to play any other sort 
of part. 


“THE MAN OF THE HOUR” 


An actor whose real self playgoers 
have scarcely seen until the present sea- 
son is Frederick Perry, Zhe Man of 
the Hour in George Broadhurst’s drama 
of that name, which promises to chal- 
lenge ‘The Lion and the Mouse” in 
its hold on popularity. Mr. Perry’s 
longest previous run in New York was 
seven years ago as the Duc de Richelieu 
with Mrs. Carter in “ Du Barry.” His 
first appearance on the stage took place 
in Chicago with Mme. Modjeska’s com- 
pany, and, as it happened, under the 
name Grace Filkins. Miss Filkins had 
been cast for the Messenger in “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” but she was too 
ill to appear, and the part was given 
to Mr. Perry. Recently Mr. Perry has 
been doing Ben-Hur, but his hit as his 
own clean-cut self in “ The Man of the 
Hour,”’ where he plays the young mayor 
who refuses to become the tool of the 
boss who has nominated him, will doubt- 
less keep him in straight roles for some 
time to come. 

I cannot recall that Edward S. Abeles, 
the star in “ Brewster’s Millions,” has 
ever acted in disguise. He was a St. 
Louis boy, a page in the State Legisla- 
ture, and his youthful association with 
lawmakers naturally led to his studying 
law. But soon the stage claimed him. 
He was first brought to the notice of 
New Yorkers in the original production 
of “ My Friend from India,” and some of 
his special hits have been the floor-walker 
in Clyde Fitch’s brief-lived “ Glad of 
It” and the valet in two plays with 
Willie Collier—‘‘ The Diplomat” and 
“The Dictator.” 

In a chat with Eleanor Robson she 
would not agree with another actress’s 
opinion I quoted to her that opportunity 
plays the biggest part in making or mar- 
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ring the career of a woman with stage 
ambitions. 

“Opportunity she must have, of 
course,” she admitted, ‘‘ but if she can- 
not ‘make good,’ no amount of good 
luck will keep her in the niche luck has 
found for her. My opportunity? I con- 
sider it came to me when I was asked 
to play the part of Bonita in ‘ Arizona’ 
for the New York engagement. To be 
sure I did not originate the character, 
but I was allowed to use my own in- 
terpretation of it.” 


ELEANOR ROBSON AS SALOMY JANE 


In her latest success, Paul Armstrong’s 
“Salomy Jane,” Miss Robson has an- 
other Western girl to portray. The play 
itself, although something like the 
twelfth to win out in this field since 
“Arizona” blazed the trail, is delight- 
fully different from any of them. 

Miss Robson lives in New York, in a 
beautiful home on Riverside Drive, and, 
unlike almost all other players, enjoys 
her matinée performances. She comes of 
good professional stock, her mother being 
Madge Carr Cook and her grandmother 
Evelin Cameron, for whom Macready 
procured an opening in an English pro- 
vincial troupe. 

Opportunity certainly knocked hard 
at Robert Dempster’s door. A Buffalo 
boy of good family, he did so well in 
amateur theatricals at Cornell that he 
decided to make a profession of it. This 
was only two years ago. After some 
experience in the West, Mrs. Sutherland, 
one of the two authors of “ The Road 
to Yesterday,” saw his picture. 

“That is the man for the hero in 
our play,” she said with decision. 

Although he has never acted a leading 
part before, Dempster has certainly 
justified Mrs. Sutherland’s long chance 
in assigning him to such an important 
part in the drama of a dream that has 
actually created a new field of enjoy- 
ment for the jaded theatergoer. 





THE SEAMSTRESS 


Woman, when you have sewed your final stitch 
The grateful world will fling you in the ditch; 

While in a stone-marked graveyard near the city 
Lie row on row—the lap-dogs of the rich. 





Elsa Barker 
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Wolfe Tone Lynch 


I’d back one man from Corkshire 

To beat ten men from Yorkshire; 

Kerry men against Derry men, 

And Ireland against creation. 
Whirasthroo! 

’Tis a pity we ain’t a nation. 


WHEN the McLean régime of the 
Benefit Life was replaced by the Coogan 
faction, and Michael Coogan, the nickel 
magnate, became president, the position 
of office-boy fell vacant in the actuarial 
department. 

It lay within the province of Mr. 
Francis Demarest, the tenth assistant 
actuary, to examine the candidates, and 
he did so with a certainty and despatch 
born of long experience. The contest 
narrowed itself down to two boys. 

If there was one thing on which Mr. 
Demarest prided himself, it was his 
sense of diplomacy. One of the appli- 
cants was named Schmidt, the other 
Lynch, and by the same token here was 
an opportunity to pay the company’s new 
executive a delicate compliment. 

It came over Mr. Demarest like a flash 
that Lynch’s red hair, his gray eyes, the 
scapular-string showing above his col- 
lar, would gratify Mr. Coogan. Even a 
Coogan is susceptible to flattery, he 
thought, and so with a satisfied grin Mr. 
Demarest assigned to the bench outside 
the candidate Lynch, whose Christian 
names were Wolfe Tone. So much for 
Mr. Demarest’s knowledge of Irish his- 
tory. 

The other occupants of the bench were 
two in number, both hired by Mr. Dema- 
rest out of compliment to Mr. McLean, 
whose benefices in the realms of prot- 
estantism stand in such marked con- 
trast to his business career. They were 
named, respectively, Wesley E. Merrill 
and Campbell Asbury Pomeroy, and if a 
general air of godliness and well-mani- 
cured nails count for anything, Wesley 
and Campbell were of the e!-ct. 

Beside them, Wolfe Tone was dis- 


tinctly unclassed. His red hair defied 
the brush and comb, while his closely 
bitten finger-nails were rimmed witlr a 
neat black line. He sat down next to 
Wesley and drew in a sharp breath 
through his teeth. 

“ Stiffs/’’ he muttered, and buried his 
hands deep into his trousers-pockets. 

A moment later Mr. Demarest came 
out of his room and cleared his throat 
ostentatiously. 

“ Wesley—Campbell,” he said, “ this 
is the new boy.” 

Mr. Demarest suffered from enlarged 
tonsils, and habitually spoke as if he 
were midway in the swallowing of food. 

“What shall we call you?” he asked 
Wolfe Tone. 

“Huh?” Wolfe Tone ejaculated. 

‘“What name shall we call you?” he 
continued, and then what he conceived 
to be a joke formulated itself in Mr. 
Demarest’s mind. He launched it with 
a grin. 

“T don’t want to call Wolfe, Wolfe,” 
he said, ‘‘ when there is no wolf.” 

Wesley and Campbell broke into 
chuckles. They could appreciate humor 
from a tenth assistant actuary not quite 
as well as from a ninth assistant. The 
same brand of humor from the chief 
would have left their sides aching for a 
week. 

‘““What does your mother call you?” 
Mr. Demarest continued. 

“Red,” Wolfe Tone growled, and 
glared at Wesley and Campbell. 

Mr. Demarest shook his head. 

“That wouldn’t do for this office,” he 
said. “‘ Hereafter we'll call you Tony.” 

He grinned again, and then it oc- 
curred to Wolfe Tone for the first time 
how much he wanted to kill Mr. Dem- 
arest. 

“Wesley and Campbell will tell you 
what to do,” continued Mr. Demarest 
over his shoulder, and left Wolfe Tone 
alone with his two confréres. 

There was an embarrassed silence for 
a moment. Wesley was the first to speak. 
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“Say, Tony,” he began. He went no Wolfe Tone glowered at them. 





further,~ for Wolfe Tone’s gray eyes “Wot’s bitin’ youse?” he demanded. 

seemed to shed sparks. “ Why,” said Campbell, ‘ you cleaned 
“S-a-a-y,” he growled, and the bane- off the ink-stains.” \ 

‘ful timbre of his voice made Wesley There were blots on the desks that i 

shiver—" you wanter cut out dat dago had remained undisturbed for months. ; 

talk. Me name’s Lynch—see?” Campbell and Wesley had contented 


Wesley was tall for his fifteen years, themselves’ by a perfunctory rubbing 
but as loosely put together as Wolfe with the dust-cloth. 


Tone was well knit. His hair composed “Sure I did,” Wolfe Tone replied. 
itself in two slick divisions over his egg- They laughed again. 
shaped head, and he wore a different “How did you manage it?” Wesley 
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necktie every day. In appearance he dif- asked. 
fered from Campbell only in the length Wolfe Tone’s lip curled contemptu- 





of his nose and the color of his eyes. ously. ’ 
Campbell, however, was one year his “ Wit me spit wot I got and me finger- FY 
senior, and lavished his hebdomadal six nails,” he replied scathingly. “I ain’t 
dollars on candy for a stenographer in no Willie-boy.” 
the medical department. Unconsciously his fists clenched and j 
“Well, then, Lynch,” Wesley went on, he glared at Campbell, who continued i 
“you'll find a dust-rag in the closet in his manicuring, while his fellow exqui- j 
Mr. Demarest’s office. You've gotter site whistled a popular melody in a j 
clean off the desks this morning.” tuneless undertone. ; 
Wolfe Tone looked up. Wolfe Tone was casting about for ‘ 
“ Gotter, hey?” he ejaculated. more insulting phrases. j 
Wesley winked at Campbell. ‘“An’ wot’s more,” he continued, “I 
“Sure,” he replied. ‘I did it yes- kin lift de face of bote of yez.” ‘ 
terday, and it’s Campbell’s turn to-mor- Wesley laughed nervously as the call- ' 
row.” bell rang. 
“Show me de desks,” said Wolfe “That’s for you,” he said to Wolfe | 
Tone, rising to his feet. Tone, who jumped from his seat, still i 
It was barely nine o’clock, and the glaring. ; 
majority of the clerks had not yet ar- ‘““Why is it fer me?” he demanded. i 
rived. Wesley led the way to the vacant “When the bell rings once, that’s 


desks, for’ the most part old oak furni- for you,” Wesley replied; “twice for 
ture that had been discarded by the outer me, and three times for Campbell.” 
offices. The general public rarely vis- It was four o’clock before Wolfe Tone 
its the actuarial department; hence, there awoke to the circumstance that he had 
is no such show of mahogany and brass answered the bell at intervals of two 
as makes the Benefit Life’s counting- minutes during the entire day. In ad- 
room a veritable palace. dition, the resourceful Wesley had or- 
Wesley and Campbell usually devoted dered the lunch-hour to be taken by seni- 
a scant quarter of an hour to their task, ority, so that it was half past two before 
but it was fully ten o’clock before Wolfe Wolfe Tone hastily partook of his mid- 
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Tone returned to the bench. , day frankfurter on Ann Street. 
“What kept you?” Wesley asked. Even the normal digestion of a four- 
Wolfe Tone scowled. teen-year lad will rebel at such treat- 
“Narten,” he said. ment; and, spurred as much by a dull 


“Why, it oughtn’t to take you half an pain in the region of his stomach as by 
hour to clean those desks,” Campbell a sense of outraged justice, he entered 
declared, and fell to manicuring his nails Mr. Demarest’s room a few minutes after 
with a penknife. four o’clock. 

Wolfe Tone snorted and sat down on “Say,” he said_to the tenth assistant 
the bench, while Wesley went off to ex- actuary, “ dese two guys outside ain’t an- 
amine the job. He came back snicker- swered de bell wanst to-day.” 
ing, and whispered to Campbell, whereat Mr. Demarest arched his eyebrows su- 
they both burst out laughing. perciliously. 
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“An’ de Wesley kid sez—now—dat 
if yer ring wanst,” Wolfe Tone contin- 
ued, “ dat dat’s fer me. Is dat straight?” 
The tenth assistant actuary rose from 
his seat. 

“You get outside,” he roared, “ and 
stay there!” 

Wolfe Tone went back to the bench, 
and Campbell, who had overheard his 
complaint, edged away from him. 

“You dirty, sneaking Mick!” he mut- 
tered, and then, amazed at his own temer- 
ity, he pulled out his pocket-knife and 
resumed his manicuring. 

Wolfe Tone jumped from the bench 
and stood in the middle of the floor. 
Slowly he removed his coat. The 
“Spirit of 98” shone in his face, blend- 
ed with the pent emotions of all that long 
day. He spoke no word, but for chal- 
lenge tapped Campbell gently on the 
forehead. 

In two minutes the Benefit Life’s actu- 
arial offices sheltered as pretty a free-for- 
all fight as ever jeopardized the glass- 
ware in a Chatham Square saloon. 
Actuaries in every grade of assistance 
from four to twelve, aided by two ele- 
vator-men, restored the peace with a net 
loss of three wounded. So violent was 
the conflict that the uproar penetrated 
even to the president’s office itself, and 
just as the struggling Wolfe Tone, borne 
between two elevator-men, appeared in 
the main hall the crowd of clerks that 
pressed forward parted respectfully to 
make way for a little gray gentleman. 

“What's all this noise?” he demand- 
ed. ‘ Drop that boy.” 

They stood Wolfe Tone on his feet, 
half naked from his rough usage. His 
dogged little face flushed hotly through 
the blood, some of which was his own. 
The little gray gentleman turned to the 
elevator-men. 

“ Bring him in here,” he said. 

Wolfe Tone struggled again to free 
himself. 

“Whisht, yer young fule! ” one*of the 
men cried. “It’s Mr. Coogan.” 

They half carried him into the office 
of the president, who had seated himself 
behind his mahogany desk, the personi- 
fication of judicial dignity. 


“Now, then,” asked Mr. Coogan, 


“what have you been doing?” 
There was the faintest suspicion of an 
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Irish burr in the president’s speech, and 
all the trepidation and shyness fell away 
from Wolfe Tone. He grasped in his 
left hand the remnant of his beloved 
scapular, and held together the frag- 
ments of his only suit with the other. As 
rapidly as his agitation permitted, he re- 
counted the injustices of the day. 

“T leave it ter you, Mr. Coogan,” he 
concluded frankly, “if dat wuz on de 
level.” 

The president hid a smile with his 
hand. 

“What did you say was your name?” 
he inquired. 

“Wolfe Tone Lynch,” was the reply. 
“ An’ dey wanted ter make it Tony, fer 
short.” 

Mr. Coogan frowned. 

“Tf you had any complaint, why 
didn’t you come to me?” he said gently. 
“You shouldn’t have fought about it.” 

“ But dat Campbell kid called me a 
dirty, sneakin’ Mick,” Wolfe Tone re- 
joined, and the blaze in his eyes found 
an answering gleam in Mr. Coogan’s. 

He struck the call-bell on his desk. 

“Wilson,” he said to the officer that 
answered, ‘‘ here’s twenty dollars. Take 
this boy out, let him wash himself, and 
buy him some decent clothes.” 

He turned to the ragged little figure 
with a smile. 

'“ Hereafter you’re working for me in 
the office outside,” he concluded. ‘“ And 
we'll call you Wolfe Tone Lynch.” 

Montague Glass 





Her Way 


Tue muffled thud of unshod hoofs 
reached the ears of the stove-circling 
loungers at Old Shed’s “ Twin Star 
Emporium.” So customary a sound 
turned not a head as the newcomer let 
in an icy draft from the door; but his 
greeting whirled them all. 

“Here, you hunching set of long- 
haired mama’s darlings, rumble up here 
and drink!” 

He slapped the greasy plank of Old 
Shed’s counter with a hand of magnitude. 

Little as they liked the arrogance of 
the invitation, none found it irksome to 
perform the libation, which, being ac- 
complished, they again returned to keg 
and cracker-box. 


























Not so the newcomer. With mocca- 
sined tread he made his way to the stove, 
procured a light for his well-browned 
pipe, and, standing thus, plied questions. 

““What’s the news among you steer- 
chasers? Any new brand of loco about? 
What’s happened that’s good for a man 
who’s been in the wilds to know? Here, 
here—open up!” 

Thus can the typical ‘‘ plainsman,” as 
distinguished from the “ cowboy,” bully 
a crowd of punchers. He trims his hair 
close, scorns the finery of .Western taste, 
and even shuns the high-heeled. boot of 
the rope-thrower’s pride, contenting him- 
self with the moccasin of his red asso- 
ciates. 

Though their faces expressed little li- 
king for the man, there was no doubt 
about the respect with which they viewed 
this exhibition of his own value of him- 
self. And so they drifted for his bene- 
fit into narration of the latest local news. 

Toothless Old Shed from behind his 
counter gummed the question: 

‘““T reckon as how ye’ve heard on the 
stage hold-up?” 

““No, haven’t,” answered the plains- 
man in exaggerated drawl, “‘ but it sounds 
like it might be interesting.” 

“Waal,” went on Old Shed, somewhat 
disgusted at the other’s apparent indif- 
ference, ‘‘I reckon it would be interest- 
ing if you’d been Bill 25 

“ Bill? Bill who?” 

“T reckon you know Bill, the stage- 
driver, don’t yer? Him as called him- 
self Sal’s sweetheart here in this very 
store just the other night.” 

The plainsman snapped a gesture gf 
impatience. 

“Yes, yes, I know right enough, but 
hustle your lingo; don’t be so blame long- 
winded about things! What about this 
here—Bill of yours?” 

“He’s dead.” 

“Dead?” 

“Shot deader’n a kippered herrin’ 
night ’fore last at Crane Fork.” 

“Mighty funny thing about that thar 
killin’, tu,” put in a cow-puncher, whose 
voice had softened itself to his long so- 
journ in a more southern clime, ‘“ and 
that funny thing war that whoever did 
the gun-play didn’t so much as lay the 
outer fuzz of his buckskin glove on Bill’s 
express-box. That same artikkle re- 
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mained intackt, as it were. Hence,” he 
went on, vastly pleased at his own quaint- 
ness and its appreciative acceptance by 
the others—“ hence, motive not robbery.”’ 

“Nother funny thing,” put in Old 
Shed again, ‘‘ been the way Sal seems ter 
take said event. Now, ’tain’t ’s if Bill 
amounted to so much hisself, but it shore 
looks like Sal might take on a little more 
sorrer, being as how he said things was 
atween ’em. ’Stead o’ that, though, she 
"pears more nervous-like and skeared, 
just ’s if she’s more feared o’ seeing Bill’s 
ghost than sufferin’ from grief at his 
deemise.” 

“Maybe we don’t know all about Sal 
we mought,” remarked the Southerner 
from his corner slyly. 

The bony fist of the man in moccasins, 
pounding on the bar, put period to the 
drawler’s innuendo just as another chilly 
draft spoke of the opened door. 

“Sh!” silenced some one in the crowd. 

The girl who entered backed herself to 
the door as she closed it, and stood blink- 
ing. 

As she grew more accustomed to the 
gloom, she cast a hasty glance over them 
all; then she cried in a hearty enough 
tone: 

“Well, fellers, they’ve got him!” 

“ Got who?” 

“Who? Why the road-agent, you 
galoots. The sheriff’s headed with him 
two miles down the trail. I jes’ rode on 
ahead ter kinder break the news.” 

The exodus on this bit of intelligence 
was general and instantaneous. The 
clatter of jingling boots and the scuffing 
of quick-mounted broncos soon died away 
in the distance. 

All that remained were Sal, the plains- 
man, and Old Shed, who stood in the 
sunlit doorway and followed the move- 
ment down the road with failing vision. 
Only the plainsman’s piebald pony was 
left at the hitching-pipe. 

Sal cast a sharp glance at Old Shed’s 
back ; then whispered to the plainsman: 

“Get his clothes,” she pointed to the 
old man in the doorway; “ go out the 
back way. My pony’s there. Hike it on 
the lower trail.” 

Man of action, he turned Old Shed to 
the full vision of a revolver, and quickly 
stripped the outer garments of the fear- 
benumbed old storekeeper. Casting his 
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own aside, he donned the disguising ap- 
parel and made for the back door. 

“cc Joe! { ” 

He stopped. 

“ Ah, Joe, what did yer do it fer?” 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

“You didn’t play fair,” he jerked out. 

“ How not fair?” 

“T saw you kiss him!” he gritted. 

“You saw him kiss me! He was 
drunk and he held me.” 

“ Like enough. Why, he boasted of it 
right in this room before ’em all.” 

“Could I help that? Ah, Joe, I may 
never see yer again.” The girl spoke 
softly. 

“ Like as not,” he replied shortly. 

She caught his arm, pulled herself up 
by it, and kissed the stubble of his cheek. 

He was gone. 

Fear had not yet forsaken Old Shed, 
who lay still bound, so the girl paid no 
attention to him. 

Throwing skirt aside, she drew on the 
plainsman’s discarded outfit, and just as 
the rumble of mad-running hoofs came 
from around the bend down the trail, an 
unshod, piebald pony, which all recog- 
nized as “their man’s” mount, took a 
wild pace to the cruel quirt of a gray- 
shirted rider. 

Up the trail the chase led. 

The girl rode an easy seat, and trust- 
ing to the freshness of the horse, hoped 
to outrun the posse. 

They, too, saw the pursued’s advan- 
tage, and as she topped a rise there came 
to her the command: 

“ce Stop! ” 

She rode the faster. 

A rifle shot rang out. 

Over the saddle-horn sank the shoul- 
ders that had striven so hard to. broaden 
themselves to the contours of that gray 
flannel shirt; from under the low-pulled 
hat fell the long hair no “ plainsman ” 
wears. Sal had shown her way of 
loving, and somewhere off yonder an out- 
law had another memory to sweeten the 
coyote’s wail. Burke Jenkins 





The Tomlinson Code 


SHORTLY after Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Tomlinson had returned to Chicago from 
their wedding journey Mr. Tomlinson 
was called to New York on business. 
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“TI wish,” said Mrs. Tomlinson, “ that 
I could go with you. I shall be terribly 
lonesome.” 

“I'd like to take you, my dear,” her 
husband replied, “ but I shall be busy, 
you know, and it would be very disagree- 
able for you alone in some hotel where 
you didn’t know a soul. Cheer up, little 
girl! Don’t look so forlorn.” 

“T’m so afraid something may happen 
to you, and—and—”’ 

“Nothing’s going to happen, and Pil 
come back just as soon as I can.’ 

“ But when will that be?” 

“T can’t tell exactly.” 

Before leaving, Tomlinson placed in 
his wife’s hands a number of things that 
he had not had time to put in his safety- 
deposit box. Among them was the code- 
book used to save tolls on telegrams be- 
tween the Tomlinson offices in New York 
and Chicago. 

When he reached Buffalo he thought 
it would be well to send his wife a re- 
assuring wire. While writing his message 
he suddenly remembered the story of the 
optimist who, having fallen from the 
roof of a high building, called out as he 
was passing the third or fourth story, 
“Tm all right so far.” Tomlinson had 
told this story to his wife while they 
were on their wedding trip, and she had 
laughed heartily at it. So the wire that 
she received read as follows: 


Like optimist. All right so far. 


She had put in the time after her hus- 
band’s departure thinking of all the hor- 
rible things that could possibly happen 
to, him, and the arrival of the messenger- 
boy filled her with dire forebodings. 
With nervous fingers she tore open the 
envelope. Her first glance at the mes- 
sage was reassuring; but after she had 
read it the second time she began to have 


doubts. She had never understood the 
optimist story, and, besides, it had 
quickly passed out of her memory. 


Presently she thought of the code-book, 
and with a wildly beating heart she 
rushed up-stairs to get it. 

“ Optimist,” “ Optimist,” ‘ Optimist,” 
she kept repeating as she turned over the 
pages. Ah! There it was.  “‘ Optimist: 
Be prepared for emergencies. Disregard 
other despatches.” 

She sank down in a limp heap and 
































tried to assure herself that there was 


some mistake. There was the statement 
that he was all right so far, but even- 
tually she read disaster into even that 
part of the message. That he was all 
right so far indicated a fear of future 
injury or trouble. 

Just above the word “ Optimist” in 
the code was the word ‘“ Operation,” 
which meant, “ Give all particulars at 
once.” When Thomas’ Tomlinson 
reached Albany he received this message : 


Greatly worried. Can’t understand opera- 
tion. 


There had been a period in the mes- 
sage after the word “understand” as 
Mrs. Tomlinson wrote it; but telegraph 
operators are not always careful about 
punctuation marks. 

Tomlinson tried all the way to Pough- 
keepsie to figure it out. From there he 
telegraphed again, saying: 

Am all right so far. Falling optimist, 
you know. 


It was getting dark when this wire was 
delivered, and Madeline Tomlinson as 
soon as she had read it became hysterical. 
After a brief session among the sofa- 
pillows, however, she made a brave effort 
to be calm, and going to the code-book 
again, she tried to interpret the cipher. 
She found that the word “ Falling” 
meant, ‘‘Believe nothing you hear.” 

Pressing her hands against her tem- 
ples, she stared at the words. Then she 
remembered how her husband had ar- 
gued against the advisability of her ac- 
companying him, and, also, that he had 
been vague in his promise as to when he 
would be likely to return. She rushed 
to the telephone to call up her mother 
for advice, but decided when she had the 
receiver in her hand that she would wait 
for another message. 

Shortly after Tomlinson had reached 
his hotel in New York he received this 
wire: 

Have heard nothing. Explain at once, 
or will start on next train. 


He bit off the end of a cigar and sat 
down .in the lobby to study the matter. 
His troubled expression caused several 
people to turn and look at him dnxiously. 
He saw nothing, however, but the mes- 
sage, which he read over and over. 
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“She has heard nothing,” he muttered. 
“Confound it! What can she mean by 
that? Her other wire showed that she 
had received mine. Ah! My second mes- 
sage hasn’t been delivered. She’s writing 
for a reply to her inquiry concerning the 
optimist.” 

His worried look gave way to a smile 
as he went to the telegraph-counter and 
began to write. At ten o’clock Madeline 
Tomlinson received her husband’s third 
message, which read: 

Explanation astray. Optimist joke. Don't 
understand about operation. Write par- 
ticulars. 

He had put it all in ten words, but his 
wife did not take time to count them. 
She had the code-book ready when the 
messenger arrived, and with feverish 
haste she turned the pages. “ Explana- 
tion’ was the first word she looked for, 
and she found, with a sigh of relief, that 
it meant, ‘‘ No cause for alarm.” Then 
she turned to “ Astray,” and a sudden 
numbness came over her as she read its 
definition: ‘‘ Say nothing to reporters.” 

She looked around in sudden fear, as 
if she expected inquisitive newspaper 
men to rush at her before she might be 
able to hide; but only the waiting mes- 
senger was there. 

Tomlinson had been asleep for about 
two hours when he was aroused by the 
ringing of his telephone-bell. The ex- 
change operator informed him that he 
was wanted on the long-distance wire, 
but as it was working badly he was ad- 
vised to go down-stairs and talk. 

“Chicago wants you,” said the girl at 
the switchboard when he appeared be- 
fore her. ‘Step into the second booth, 
please. We’ve lost them, but I'll see 
whether we can get another wire.” 

For half an hour Tomlinson stood in 
the booth, perspiring and expressing un- 
complimentary opinions of the telephone 
system. Pittsburgh tried to repeat 
Chicago’s message to him, but there was 
a big storm raging in the lower Lake re- 
gion, and at one o’clock he angrily 
slammed the door of the booth, saying he 
was going back to bed. He hadn’t even 
been able to find out who was trying to 
talk to him. 

“Do you wish to leave any word, in 
case we get a connection?” asked the 
operator. 
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“No,” Tomlinson angrily replied— 
“or, yes. You can say I’m dead to the 
world.” 

Half an hour later Pittsburgh called 
for Mr. Tomlinson again. The girl in 
New York answered, “ He’s dead ig 
Then the connection was lost. 

It was five o'clock in the morning 
when Tomlinson was aroused from fitful 
slumber. He had been dreaming that he 
was in battle, with cannon booming all 
around him, but on waking he discovered 
that a bell-boy was pounding at his door. 
He was wanted at the office immediately. 
When he got there the clerk handed him 
a wire which read: 





Have body of Thomas Tomlinson proper- 
ly cared for. Notify authorities at once if 
foul play suspected. Spare no expense. Am 
taking first train for New York. 


The message was signed by Joseph 
Lawrence, Tomlinson’s father-in-law. 

“What is the meaning of this?” asked 
the clerk. 

After Tomlinson had paced around an 
imaginary circle a few times, he replied: 

“Go on. I'll give you as many 
guesses as you want.” 

It was three hours later when he suc- 
ceeded in getting Chicago on the long- 
distance telephone. He had in the mean- 
time been studying the message from his 
wife. The word “ Operation” became 
more and more ominous as he tried to 
fathom its meaning. After a good deal 
of trouble he got his home number, but 
it was not his wife who answered him. 

“Who is this?” he demanded. “I 
want to speak to Mrs. Tomlinson.” 

“Mrs. Tomlinson cannot speak to 
you,” was the reply. “She is very ill. 
What is wanted?” 

“Who are you? What is the matter 
with my wife?” Tomlinson excitedly 
asked. 

“YT am Dr. Thursby. I don’t under- 
stand your reference to your wife.” 

“Say, doctor, for Heaven’s sake, have 
you people out there all gone crazy? 
What’s the matter with Madeline? Tell 
me the truth at once. Why should she 
have to be operated on? Is she in dan- 
ger?” 

“Will you please explain who you 
are?” 

“Who I am? 


Confound it, I’m 
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Thomas Tomlinson! Who did you sup- 
pose I was?” 

Then the wire failed again, and Tom- 
linson was left to rush about like a mad- 
man. He telegraphed messages to his 
wife, to his father-in-law, and to Dr. 
Thursby, announcing that he was taking 
the first train for Chicago, and forget- 
ting all about the business which had 
brought him to New York. 

His messages and others that had been 
received from the manager of the 
hotel in New York served to convince 
Mrs. Tomlinson that the report of her 
husband’s death was unfounded. She 
was able, therefore, to meet him at the 
door when he jumped from his cab and 
hurried up the steps. After matters had 
been explained, Tomlinson put his code- 
book carefully into his inside pocket, 
promising himself never to leave it in 
the house again. 

“Just think,” his wife said, nestling 
fondly a little closer to him, as ‘the clock 
on the mantel began to strike. ‘ Father 
has arrived in New York by this time. It 
was too bad that he got started before 
we had heard from you.” 

““T don’t wish to seem heartless or in- 
human,” Thomas Tomlinson replied, 
“but I hope he took on the general pro- 
portions of a pancake when he hit the 
earth!” 

She drew away from him in sudden 
horror. 

“Are you speaking of father?” she 
demanded. 
“No. 

mist!” 


I mean that fool of an opti- 


S. E. Kiser 





The Plague of Beggars 


MONSIEUR LE Duc DE Matours had 
dined well. The white table-cloth was 
littered with the remnants of the feast. 
The empty, napkin-wrapped bottle, 
which had held the most expensive cham- 
pagne on the wine-list, was embedded in 
the glittering silver cooler, bearing the 
crest of the famous restaurant just off 
the Boulevard des Italiens—the resort 
of every extravagant epicure. It was 


winter, yet monsieur le duc had eaten of 
rare Southern fruits which the head 
waiter had brought him on a salver in 
the manner of a high priest making of- 
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ferings to the altar of Wealth. And 
there had been a famous ’84 Cognac to 
finish everything. 

Now monsieur le duc pushed back the 
table and waited for the waiter to 
bring him his fur coat and belongings. 
For this small service the waiter was mu- 
nificently endowed with a  five-franc 
piece. And then monsieur le duc passed 
out of the café through the lines of ob- 
sequious waiters, while the maitre d’hétel 
bowed and opened the great glass-pan- 
eled doors for him. 

“ Monsieur’s carriage?” asked the 
chasseur at the door. 

“No,” he replied. 
to-night.” 

So, swinging his cane in airy jaunti- 
ness, he made for the boulevard. The 
Duc de Malours was a young man who 
had never known poverty, but had al- 
ways lived, after the traditional customs 
of the family, a life of extravagant lux- 
ury. His crimson-enameled motor-car, 
his two-horse brougham, his American 
buggy were all known to frequenters of 
the Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. He ran 
horses at Longchamp, St. Cloud, Auteuil, 
figured on the list of members of every 
select club, and was present at all the 
most brilliant social entertainments. And 
for all this he did nothing. He found no 
use for his money, other than for his own 
pleasure or for the show of magnificence 
which it enabled him to give to the sur- 
rounding world. 

As he came to the boulevard, which 
was noisy with the voices of the keepers 
of the Christmas booths that stretched 
in a long line along both sides of the 
pavement from the Madeleine to the 
Place de la Bastille, he heard a voice 
croak at his side: 

“Two sous, for the love of God!” 

A withered hand, the wrist bound in a 
stained bandage, was thrust before him, 
and he felt a detaining touch on his arm. 
He turned sharply sidewise and saw a 
wretched beggar, ragged, bent, unkempt, 
and hideous. It was an altogether dis- 
tasteful apparition to set before a man 
who had just stepped out of the light 
and brilliance and laughter of the res- 
taurant. 

Monsieur le duc shook himself free 
from the hand with a gesture of disgust, 
as if he feared contamination, and con- 


“T am walking 
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tinued his walk; but the beggar followed 
at his side, whining and pleading in the 
name of Christ, with his withered, ban- 
daged hand thrust ever before him. 

At this monsieur le duc grew annoyed. 
How dare the man pester him like this? 
These rats of beggars, he told himself, 
had snug stores in their garret-holes. 
They were adopting the clothes of pov- 
erty solely to bleed men like himself. 
Harshly he commanded the man to go 
away, but the beggar only burst into 
fresh appeals for charity. Monsieur le 
Duc de Malours lifted his cane and 
struck the withered hand aside. 

As the blow fell the ragged man ut- 
tered a cry of angry pain, and then, like 
a beaten animal, slunk back into the 
shadows whence he had come. Once at 
his old post, he mouthed curses, and then 
fell a whimpering and hugging his with- 
ered hand. 

The echo of the curses reached the 
duke, who took no heed, but followed 
the lights of the boulevard, walking as 
jauntily as ever. Then he went to his 
club, and at the first bank lost 
five hundred francs at baccarat; quite 
a small amount, but sufficiently large 
to annoy the duke. He took the bank 
himself and lost five thousand. ‘They 
all commented on his bad luck. The 
duke shrugged his shoulders, took the 
bank, and lost again. 

It was toward the end of the playing 
that a curious thing happened. The 
player next to him had asked him to 
change a note, and as he was passing 
the money to his friend the hand out- 
stretched to receive it seemed suddenly 
to shrink into a strange, claw-like thing. 
It was withered, and the wrist was ban- 
daged in a dirty piece of linen! 
Monsieur le due gave a sudden cry as 
his memory harked back to the whining 
beggar who had accosted him that night. 
The players around him arose. 

“What is the matter?” they all cried. 

De Malours’ face was pallid and his 
eyes were large with horror. He passed 
his hand over them to shut out some un- 
pleasant sight, and when he looked again 
he saw that everything was normal once 
more; that the hand before him was a 
well-manicured, healthy hand, and the 
wrist framed with glossy shirt-cuff. He 
laughed in a forced manner. 
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“T don’t know,” he said. “I could 
have sworn that Gauthier’s hand—oh, 
but it is absurd! It must have been 
some trick of the eyesight, or ”—having 
now gained full possession of himself 
once more—“ too much champagne.” 


II 


Monsieur le duc hailed a cab and 
drove home. He felt strangely unnerved, 
which was not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering that after his illusion—if it had 
been an illusion—in the club, when Gau- 
thier’s hand had shrunk before his eyes, 
he had drunk deeply. 

The cabman set him down at the cor- 
ner of the big house in the Avenue de 
Friedland, where he had his suite of 
rooms. The street was quiet in the moon- 
light. The trees were silhouetted against 
the sky like gaunt ghosts. A few flakes 
of snow began to fall. 

He pressed the button of the electric 
bell and waited for the porter to open 
the great door to him. At this moment 
a beggar shuffled round the corner and 
waited silently opposite him with out- 
stretched hand. Now, a beggar is a very 
ordinary thing on a winter night, yet a 
chill foreboding*of fear ran through the 
duke. 

“What do you want?” he asked 
hoarsely. 

The man did not reply, but remained 
in mute appeal. 

The duke waited, expecting the door 
to open, and then, since it did not, rang 
again, cursing the porter for keeping 
him waiting so long. And when he 
looked round, there behind him stood 
two beggars, each holding out a withered 
hand. ‘Then the duke laughed, and the 
laugh sounded horrible in the stillness. 
These were hallucinations, dreams, fan- 
tasies brought about by too much liquor; 
he had only to turn away and banish 
them! The door was still closed to him, 
and he gave one long ring. Was the 
porter dead? 

While he was ringing his heart almost 
stopped in its beating and a sweat broke 
out upon his forehead, for he heard a 
sound like the slow dragging of beg- 
gars’ feet upon the pavement. Shuffle, 
shuffle, slap-slap—the sound came from 
the corner and seemed to cease at his 
back. 
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He feared to look around; he would 
not look around. With his thumb still 
on the bell-push he remained staring, 
waiting for the dark door to swing back. 
And now he felt a light, persuasive 
touch upon his sleeve—as light as a 
snowflake, yet it set his whole blood on 
fire. 

He turned fearfully, half around, and 
uttered a shriek—a long shriek of horror. 
There before him, row upon row, stretch- 
ing entirely across the street, was a crowd 
of wild-eyed men in rags, each regarding 
him with large, steadfast eyes, and each 
holding out a dwarfed and withered 
hand wrapped in dirty linen. In a 
solid mass they moved closer to him, the 
moonlight glinting on their white, ema- 
ciated faces, on their sunken cheeks, and 
on their draggled, tangled hair. 

We must suppose that all reason left 
the duke, for he turned and beat madly 
on that door and tried to tear it with 
his nails. Then with a sob, ‘he ripped 
open his fur-lined coat and snatched out 
his pocketbook. Among the hands that 
dangled before him he scattered his notes 
of fifty, one hundred, and five hundred 
francs. And. he thrust his hands into his 
pockets and brought out handfuls of sil- 
ver and gold and scattered them among 
the ghastly specters. But the hideous 
throug only came closer to him—closer, 
closer, closer, until with a wild cry of 
terror he tore open his shirt-front and 
fell, gasping for breath, face downward 
on the pavement. 


Paris rang for the next few days with 
the extraordinary death of the Duc de 
Malours. He was found in the morn- 
ing, lying in a litter of paper-money, 
surrounded by gold coin and silver. The 
wind had carried a few of the notes up 
the street. 

Death, said the doctors, was due to 
an apoplectic stroke. It was discov- 
ered, also, that the bell-wire had been 
cut. 

Curiously enough, a gentleman living 
on the first floor of the same house de- 
clared emphatically that in the night 
he heard the noise of many people tramp- 
ing the streets; he thought it was pos- 
sibly a regiment of soldiers, and took 
no further notice. 

Alphonse Courlander 
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SALVAGE 


OLIVIER CURWOOD 


WITH A DRAWING BY GEORGE GIBBS 


AN GAFF, confidential agent of 
the Great Lakes Salvage Com- 
pany, was on what he mentally described 
as the assignment of his life. He knew 
that if he succeeded in his present mis- 
sion he would be regarded as one of the 
greatest salvage hustlers on the Lakes. 

He had carefully laid his plans; in 
his mind he foresaw their culmination, 
and already he considered that he held 
within his grasp the fortune he had 
gone out to seek. In his wallet was a 
check which called for one hundred 
thousand dollars. Van Gaff was to 
spend that, if necessary. With it he was 
to purchase a treasure-ship which had 
been lost nearly a quarter of a century 
before, with half a million dollars in 
ingot-copper in her hold. He was to 
get her for a song if he could, and if 
necessary, he was to lie to conceal the 
fact that his company had discovered the 
vessel, deep-sunk in the edge of Georgian 
Bay. These were the instructions of the 
head men at Buffalo. 

For an hour Van Gaff had been com- 
fortably ensconced in one of the cabins 
of the Belle Isle, upbound for the 
“Soo.” He smoked incessantly, and as 
he smoked he pictured the short and 
tragic history of the copper-ship. Of 
course he had all of the facts at his 
tongue’s end. One stormy night « 2 
vessel had disappeared, and no man oc 
her crew had lived to tell of the fate 
that had overtaken her. Then had come 
the unavailing search by the man who 
owned the ship and the red metal in her. 
That man, he had been told, was now 
living in comparative poverty at the 
“Soo.” Perhaps Van Gaff could buy 
him out for a few thousands. 

From the experience of, earlier days 
Van Gaff knew that a hutgry man, or 


a man who is poor, will snatch at small 
things. He himself had done it in the 
days which had made him what some 
people called a misanthropist. He had 
been throttled, he had been held down 
by adversity until he was black in the 
face, and while he was down everything 
that he had ever cared for had gone out 
of his life. 

Then he had made a titanic struggle 
and had risen like a man with the soul 
burned out of him. He had been suc- 
cessful; he had made money; but the 
love for men and women had gone out 
of him. He lived because his heart per- 
sisted in beating, not because he found 
especial pleasure in it, and he worked 
hard because work seemed to be the only 
thing left for him to’ do. 

It was this way with Van Gaff now. 
The treasure-ship had worked up no 
enthusiasm in him, his mission had 
found him grimly unresponsive to the 
romance in it. ‘To-night, as on most 
other nights, he was in what he called 
the rut. His loneliness was with him, 
illimitable as ever, and he sat and 
brooded as he had done a thousand times 
before, and something in him went back 
yearningly to the days before the rut 
existed for him, when he was like other 
people and enjoyed himself as they did. 
From his thoughts he was aroused by 
the ringing of a telephone hanging 
against the wall of the cabin. He an- 
swered it and recognized the captain’s 
voice at the other end. 

“Hello, Van Gaff, this is Cap’n 
Wilson,” he heard. “I want you to 
come over and join us in a game of 
poker. There’s a 





“ Much obliged, captain, but I’m feel- 
ing a little under the weather to-night,” 
interrupted Van Gaff. : 
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“ There’s a girl! ”’ cut in the captain. 
“She asked me to invite you over, and 
I don’t see how you're going to get out 
of it. We're waiting for you.” 

The receiver at the other end went up 
with a bang and Van Gaff returned lei- 
surely to his chair, a puzzled look in his 
face. 

“ What the ? A girl—poker 
he mused. The sullen dejection in his 
eyes was chased out by a gleam of 
humor. A vitally human spot in him 
had been touched. ‘“ Devilish funny,” 


” 








he smiled, lighting another cigar. “A 
girl—poker—in the captain’s cabin!” 
The idea tickled Van Gaff. “I won- 





der What he wondered he left 
unsaid, but there came into his face an 
expression of curiosity, of hesitancy, of 
doubt. ‘Guess I’ll go,” he chuckled. 
“Guess I'll see ” He laced his 
shoes, rearranged his tie, brushed his 
hair, and went on deck. 


II 


JENNINGS, the first officer of the ship, 
opened the door when Van Gaff knocked, 
and over his shoulder the newcomer saw 
Captain Wilson laughing down into the 
face of a girl sitting at one end of the 
cabin table. 

The salvage agent was only a casual 
critic of women. He observed that this 
one, sitting under the glow of an electric 
light, had a glistening crown of brown 
hair and that her eyes, as they encoun- 
tered his own for a moment, were dark. 
There was nothing unusual about her, 
it seemed to Van Gaff. She was pretty, 
but in a quiet sort of way, and mere 
prettiness had for a long time ceased to 
interest him. 

“T thought you’d come, Van Gaff,” 
said the captain, rising to shake hands. 
“Tt isn’t often you have a chance to 
play poker with a pretty girl, eh?” He 
winked and laughed, Jennings joining 
in heartily. ‘Miss York,” he cried, 
turning toward the girl, “this is Mr. 
Van Gaff, one of the swindlers attached 
to the Great Lakes Salvage Company. 
You'll like him!” 

Van Gaff flushed, but the girl did 
not seem to notice. She looked up at 
him and smiled, and that smile, he 
thought, was one of the sweetest he had 
ever seen. 
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“T’m afraid Captain Wilson may give 
you a bad opinion of me,” he said. He 
seated himself, facing the girl, while the 
others placed themselves at opposite 
sides of the table. The first officer be- 
gan sorting out little piles of colored 
chips, and while the captain dealt, Van 
Gaff repeated what he had said. The 
girl’s only reply was another smile and 
the pressing of a pretty forefinger upon 
her lips. 

“‘ She doesn’t like to talk to strangers,” 
rumbled Jennings. “I think it’s ad- 
mirable! ” 

“Tush-h-h-h!” 
warningly. 

Van Gaff felt the hot blood rushing 
into his face. He looked straight at the 
girl, and in her eyes there came a sudden 
shadow of perplexity. Her mouth 
formed itself into a red O and she shot 
a suspicious glance at the captain and 
then at Jennings. In a moment, catch- 
ing up a small paper pad, she wrote 
a few words upon it and handed it to 
Van Gaff. 

“ Please don’t think that I am rude,” 
she had written. ‘‘ Haven’t they told 
you that I am deaf and dumb?” 

For an instant Van Gaff’s fingers 
closed tightly over the pad. In the rut 
he had learned to strike, and strike sud- 
denly, and for that single instant he 
was filled with an intense desire to even 
up with the men beside him. He turned 
to the captain, who was smiling broadly. 
He could feel Jennings laughing si- 
lently on his other side. In another 
moment he would have responded to the 
spirit that was calling for physical 
action, but the girl had seen the flash- 
light struggle in his eyes, and now she 
reached out a hand and laid it gently 
upon his doubled fist. It was a touch 
that thrilled Van Gaff. 

“I beg your pardon,” he scribbled in 
his big, almost illegible hand. “I did 
not know.” 

The girl laughed over the table at 
him, and he wondered if he had ex- 
hibited bad taste in getting angry at 
an incident which was regarded by the 
others as a good joke. ° 

“It’s all my fault,” apologized Cap- 
tain Wilson, his good-humored face red 
“Miss York thought 
But it was too good 


said the captain 


with merriment. 
I had told you. 
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a chance, Van Gaff—too good—too 
good “4 

The girl shot a warning glance at him 
as she picked up her cards. Van Gaff 
watched her intently, For a moment her 
long lashes lay almost upon her cheeks 
as she studied her hand, then her lips 
were pursed into that round, red O that 
was beginning to fascinate Van Gaff, 
and she pushed out a little pile of chips. 

The salvage agent showed his interest. 
He realized that this girl, whom he had 
known but a few minutes, was tremen- 
dously appealing to him. Something in 
her reached out and set chords tingling 
in him which he thought had died for- 
ever in the days of the rut. 

Twice during the first few minutes of 
the game he forgot the significance of 
her silence and spoke to her. Each time 
the girl replied with a smile which 
seemed filled with sadness to Van Gaff, 
and which made him curse himself in- 
wardly for his forgetfulness. For a time 
he failed to notice that she was playing 
a splendid game, and when Jennings 
called his attention to this and he saw 
that she possessed two-thirds of the chips 
upon the table, the warmth that had 
begun to glow in his heart received a 
sudden chill. He had his opinion of 
women poker-players. 

He wished to ask a question of the 
captain, but feared that the girl would 
understand. By the changing lights in 
her eyes and the color that would come 
and go in her face he at times thought 
she read what the others were saying 
by the movement of their lips. Once 
while looking hard at his cards he spoke 
in a low voice to the first officer, saying 
that Miss York reminded him of a 
young woman he had seen years before 
in a play. “ But that girl was a profes- 
sional gambler,” he added, with a sug- 
gestive emphasis upon the last word. 

When he iooked across the table he 
saw that Miss York’s face was flushed, 
and as the girl’s eyes encountered his 
own there was a look in them which 
was almost accusing. Was it possible 
that she understood? He would be frank 
—and ask her. In black and white the 
question seemed impertinent and in bad 
taste, but he pushed the writing across 
to her and watched her closely while 
she read it. 





“Sometimes a deaf-and-dumb person 
understands without hearing,” she wrote 
equivocally. 

A little later the girl nodded toward 
the cabin clock, signifying that it was 
time for her to retire. Before rising 
from the table she invited Van Gaff to 
escort her across the deck to her cabin, 
and when the two paused before her 
door she gave him one of her hands, 
smiling up into his face in a way that 
set the man’s heart beating wildly. 

At that moment the memory of his 
old life went out of him, He forgot 
the copper-ship, the big check, and the 
man at the “Soo.” His lips burned 
with words which he crushed back. 

After he had returned to his room he 
was sorry that he had not in some way 
let, the girl know what was in his mind. 
He might have written in her tablet, he 
might have But he immediately 
reproached himself for allowing this 
second thought to come into his head, 

It occurred to him then that perhaps 
he was making a fool of himself. A 
dozen times he asked himself why he 
should be so interested in this girl. He 
had known her less than two hours; she 
was deaf and dumb—and she played 
poker. These were things which would 
have fatally prejudiced Van Gaff a short 
time before. But now something had 
risen in revolt in his soul; he acknowl- 
edged to himself that a new interest had 
come into his life, and that he was ex- 
periencing sensations which were pleas- 
ing and which thrilled him with a desire 
to be near the girl again. 


III 


WHEN he awoke in the morning his 
first thought was of the girl. For an 
hour he lingered over his breakfast, 
hoping that she would join him. He 
talked of her to the captain, who told 
him simply that Miss York lived at the 
“Soo” and that her father and he were 
old chums, but that he had not seen 
much of the girl and, consequently, 
knew little of her. 

Beyond this information Captain 
Wilson was so reticent that Van Gaff 
was made to feel the impertinence of 
his questions. A little later he went to 
his cabin and through his window 
watched for the girl’s appearance on 
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deck. When she came from her room 
he hurried out to meet her. 

“T’ve been watching for you all the 
morning!” he cried. “I——” He 
caught himself, the girl laughing at his 
forgetfulness. Her face was so filled 
with sweetness that Van Gaff’s confu- 
sion was banished in an instant. 

He led her deep into the midship and 
leaned with her over the rail of the 
vessel with the nearest eyes two hundred 
feet away. He pointed out the beauties 
of the lake to her, and she understood 
him and mutely thanked him with her 
eyes ; he made two trips to his eabin to 
bring cushions and chairs, and then for 
an hour he sat beside her and fell 
deeper and deeper in love with her. As 
he watched the beautiful color in her 
face, the changing lights in her eyes, 
and the pouting expressions of her red 
mouth, Van Gaff knew that everything 
that had been in his life had now given 
place to this girl. Ihe thought of her 
great affliction only added to his passion. 
It brought her nearer to him, for in a 
way they were both unfortunate; it 
made him feel that there existed between 
them something which made up for the 
briefness of their acquaintanceship. He 
wrote this for his companion, and she 
asked him to explain. It was a big 
thing for Van Gaff to do. It called for 
the old, long story of the man in the 
rut. But he penciled it, bit by bit, and 
the girl urged him on to the end. 

When he had done he wrote under 
the last words: “I am going to tell you 
something now which may make you 
angry. In one night I learned to love 
you—and I never loved another living 
creature in my life—except a dog.” 

In a moment the color left the girl’s 
cheeks, and when she raised her eyes 
slowly to Van Gaff’s her face was as 
white as the little flower at her throat. 
The man’s whole soul shone in his eyes, 
and it seemed to him as though his heart 
for the moment had ceased to beat. An 
arm’s distance away was the only salva- 
tion the earth seemed to hold for him. 
This girl had dragged him from his old 
life—she could hold him from it for- 
ever. Without her he knew that he 
would fall again, deeper than before, 
and he half stretched out his arms, his 
lips forming words of entreaty. 
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The girl seemed almost on the point 
of speaking. Her lips trembled, she 
seemed struggling to give sound to the 
words she wished to say, and Van Gaff 
leaned eagerly toward her as though he 
expected to hear her voice. In the face 
of his ardor she lowered her eyes and 
wrote in her tablet. 

“You would not have said that if 
you had known more about me,” he read. 
“T have accepted your friendship, I am 
allowing you to tell me that you love me, 
and yet—would you still say that you 
loved me if you knew that I had de- 
ceived you—deceived you so shamefully 
that I am afraid to tell you how?” 

“Yes! Yes!” cried Van Gaff. He 
wrote the words heavily. His eyes 
glowed and his face was filled with a 
white, tense earnestness. ‘“‘ Deception 
has been a part of my life,” he added. 
“Sometimes deception is necessary, as it 
has been with me; then it is not a sin, 
but just. ‘That is my eleventh com- 
mandment, and by obeying it I have 
made the world give me the little that 
I would not otherwise have had. At 
this moment I am obeying it.” He was 
thinking of the copper-ship and the man 
at the “ Soo.” 

“Are you deceiving me?” wrote the 
girl. There was a look in her eyes 
which filled Van Gaff with an almost 
irresistible desire to take her in his arms. 

In a moment he had launched himself 
into the story of the copper-ship. Brief- 
ly, strongly, he described wherein his 
deception lay, and the girl read while 
he wrote, her face so near his own that 
at times he could feel her hair blowing 
against his cheek. Before he had done 
she drew back, and when Van Gaff 
looked up she was standing, her eyes big 
and staring, as though she had been 
frightened. 

“T must think over what you have 
said,’ she wrote when he had returned 
the tablet. “I must go to my cabin. 
You may see me again—soon.” She 
gave him her hand, and Van Gaff held 
it for a moment between both of his 
own. 

He made no attempt to detain her 
after that. He watched her as she 
walked into the forward deck, and when 
she entered her cabin he saw that she 
paused for a moment to look back at 
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him. For the first remembered time in 
his life Van Gaff was happy. In the 
beginning he had steeled himself against 
disappointment. He had feared that the 
girl would regard his attentions and 
words as impertinent, if not insulting. 
But she had accepted both, and there 
was something in her way of receiving 
them that made his heart throb with 
dope. 

He loved her with the sincerity of a 
man in whom the great passion was 
burning for the first time, and he did 
not go beyond this fact. Only in a 
vague sort of way did he wonder how 
she had deceived him. He believed that 
he had guessed something of her secret 
the night before, and he felt assured 
that the captain could explain every- 
thing to him if he so desired. But he 
did not care for explanations now. The 
girl had become a part of his life, a part 
vitally necessary to his future, and noth- 
ing could keep him from loving her. 

Anxiously he awaited her reappear- 
ance. But the girl’s dinner was served 
in her cabin, and as hour after hour 
passed and she did not come on deck Van 
Gaff’s suspense became acute. Late in 
the afternoon he received a note in which 
she said that she was suffering from a 
headache, and that she was sorry she 
could not see him until the next day. 


IV 


THE salvage agent was up early the 
following morning. He had not noticed 
that the ship’s engines had ceased to 
throb beneath his feet, and when he 
came on deck and saw that the vessel 
was lying motionless in the smooth sea, 
he was greatly surprised. The captain 
called down to him from the pilot-house. 

“Guess we've fractured a shaft, Mr. 
Van Gaff.” He pointed in disgust, and 
Van Gaff, following his arm, saw an 
indistinct haze of smoke a dozen miles 
away. ‘‘ That’s the ‘Soo,’” explained 
the master, with a significant shrug of 
his shoulders. “It'll cost us a good 
lump to get towed in—and it’ll take us 
a day!” 

A sudden thrill of joy shot through 
Van Gaff. This delay was what he 
wanted. Every minute of it would be 
precious to him. His happiness shone 
in his face as he ascended the pilot-house 
15 
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stair and asked the captain if he had 
heard how Miss York was. For an in- 
stant the friendliness went out of Mr. 
Wilson’s face. 

“Do you see that bit of smoke?” he 
asked, pointing toward the distant city. 
“That’s our launch, and Miss York is 
in it. She said that it was necessary for 
her to get to the ‘Soo’ without delay, 
and I sent her on. I have my suspicions 
—that you ” He paused, fumbled 
in one of his pockets, and handed Van 
Gaff a letter. “She left that for you!” 
he ended gruffly. 

Van Gaff seized upon it like an animal 
and tore it open. It began: 





Dear Mr. Van Garr: 

I know that you will think me very, very 
wicked when you have read this, but I hope 
that you will forgive me. I told you last 
night that I had deceived you, but since 
then I have deceived you again and in a 
way that will do you great injury—finan- 
cially. 

In the first place, I am neither deaf nor 
dumb. Please do not blame Captain Wilson. 
I told him, the night that we played cards, 
that I was going to have a little fun at your 
expense, and I got his word of honor that 
he would not betray me, for I did not ex- 
pect that I would see you again after that 
evening. 

But I was foolish enough to encourage 
you, and the following day—well, when you 
declared that you loved me, something 
urged me to play my part a little longer. 

Before we parted yesterday morning I 
would have revealed myself—but you spoke 
of a long-lost vessel, a copper-ship, which 
went down years ago. Those words sealed 
my lips. You told me how and where your 
company found it, and the name of its 
owner, and by the time you read this I will 
be on my way to that owner. 

Before you arrive at the “Soo” the 
copper-ship will be mine. I almost despise 
myself for betraying your confidence in this 
way. But you have taught me an eleventh 
commandment—and I am obeying it to the 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIzABETH YorK. 


When Van Gaff turned toward Cap- 
tain Wilson again his face was as hard 
as stone. Something rushed back over 
him like a flood, and he knew that the 
mask had fallen from him and that he 
was no longer a fool, but Van Gaff once 
more—the old Van Gaff, with perhaps 
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a deeper and darker place waiting for 
him at the bottom of the rut. What 
little hope there had been in him was 
now mangled. 

He had not only betrayed himself, but 
his employers as well. He had allowed 
an adventuress to hook and strangle him. 
But still—his heart throbbed as if it 
would burst when he thought of her. 
Whatever she was, she had brought him 
back into good, wholesome life for a few 
short hours—and he loved her! He 
would always love her for that. But 
now the old spirit in him called for 
action. 

“Captain Wilson,” he said, “it is 
also necessary that I should get to the 
‘Soo ’—without delay. Over there is a 
yacht that will take me in. Will you 
signal for her?” As he spoke he handed 
the other the open letter. “ That will 
explain why!” he added. 

The captain read, and when he had 
done he rumbled out an oath that could 
be heard amidships. 

“She’s a trump!” he shouted. His 
face became red with excitement. Run- 
ning into the pilot-house, he leveled a 
pair of glasses at the distant launch, 
then sent a signa! down into the engine- 
room 

“T’ll call the yacht for you,” he cried. 
“T’ll call it—because you can’t catch up 
with her! She’ll beat you—easy! If I 
thought she wouldn’t I’d hold you here 
till doomsday! But she’ll beat you— 
she’ll get there first—she'll a 

The roar of the freighter’s whistle 
interrupted him. In an unbroken signal 
that clouded the aft deck with steam it 
called until the yacht swung bow on and 
bore down within hailing distance. In 
response to the captain’s invitation it ran 
alongside, and Van Gaff swung himself 
down into it. There were two young 
women and a man in the boat. Before 
any of them had expressed their surprise 
at his action, he had accosted the latter, 
who was staring at him in blank aston- 
ishment from the stern. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, lifting 
his hat in acknowledgment of the pres- 
ence of women. “ We’ve broken down. 
It’s important that I should reach the 
‘Soo’ without a moment’s delay. I will 
give you five hundred dollars if you get 
me there within three-quarters of an hour, 
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and I’ll give you a bonus of one hundred 
dollars for every five minutes you save 
under that time.” 

He seated himself opposite the man 
at the engine, pulled out his wallet, then 
looked at his watch. “ Please don’t waste 
a second,” he urged, as he counted out a 
number of bills. ‘“ I’m going to pay you 
three hundred in advance—I’ll give you 
the rest when I see that you have won.” 

The little boat was edging away from 
the steel wall of the ship. Her engine 
kicked up a billow of foam behind, and 
as the craft shot out with her nose 
pointed toward the distant city, Van 
Gaff handed over the bank-notes. Then 
he leaned against the cushioned rail and 
silently watched their progress. 

Thirty minutes later he gave four 
fifty-dollar bills to the man at the en- 
gine. ‘Ten minutes after that, as the 
yacht glided with dangerous speed up 
to one of the low wharves of the town, 
he handed him two others, and while 
the craft was still in motion clambered 
ashore. He knew that to hunt for a cab 
would mean delay, so he hailed a deliv- 
ery-wagon, climbed in beside the driver, 
and, thrusting a bill into his hand, told 
him to make the run of his life to an ad- 
dress which he gave him. 

A few minutes later the salvage agent 
was hurrying along a winding cinder- 
path that led to an old-fashioned white 
house set in the midst of a small grove. 
As he ascended the weather-beaten steps 
to the front door he caught a glimpse 
of a gray-haired man through an open 
window, and he felt assured that this 
was the.man he had come to see. A mo- 
ment after he had knocked an elderly 
woman came to the door, received his 
card, and ushered him into a small re- 
ception-room. 

Van Gaff was filled with hope. It 
seemed evident to him that he had 
beaten Miss York. He knew that the 
girl had landed at least half an hour 
ahead of him, but it was possible that 
something had delayed her after she had 
reached the city. The quiet, unexcited 
aspect of the man he had seen and the 
equally calm demeanor of the woman, 
whom he took to be his wife, convinced 
him that the couple had not yet been 
approached on the subject of the copper- 
ship. 
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But he knew that there would be no 
time in which to bargain, for the girl 
might come in at any moment. He 
would offer fifty thousand dollars at 
once. If there was a sign of hesitation 
on the part of the copper-ship’s owner 
he would increase the offer, but in a way 
that would not create suspicion. He had 
figured this out, when light footsteps 
sounded in the hall, and a moment later 
Miss Elizabeth York stood in the door- 
way! 

The girl wore the costume in which 
he had.seen her aboard ship. There was 
a smile upon her lips, the sweet, soft 
smile that had made a fool of Van Gaff, 
and she advanced toward him, her hand 
outstretched. 

““Won’t you please congratulate me, 
Mr. Van Gaff?” she asked. A rich 
color suffused her face and her eyes 
glowed with a light that Van Gaff had 
never seen in them before. “ Please——” 

Van Gaff had not taken her hand. 
He knew that he was beaten. 

“You have ruined me,” he 
coldly 


said 
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“And comsequently you think that I 
am very wicked,” smiled the girl. “ But 
I’m not. I’ve just been obeying your 
eleventh commandment, and by doing it 
I have kept your company from stealing 
a fortune. It was stealing, wasn’t it?” 

Van Gaff’s face flushed under the 
accusation. 

“And now—do you like me any less 
—because—I’ve done a good deed?” 

The girl came a step nearer. Her lip 
quivered, her eyes seemed almost ready’ 
to fill with tears, and suddenly Van Gaff 
reached out and caught her in his arms. 
For a moment the girl allowed him to 
hold her there, and turned the round, 
red O of her mouth up for him to kiss. 
As she struggled to draw herself away 
the man whispered, ‘ But you said the 
copper-ship would be yours?” 

“And it is mine, you goose!” cried 
the girl as she freed herself. “ My name 
is not York. It is os 

Suddenly she turned toward the door. 
“ Papa—mama,” she called, “ will you 
please come in? I want to introduce you 
to—a friend.” 








THE CALL OF THE WIND 


THE wind comes whimpering out of the west, 
(Oh, wind of the west, so free!) 

With the scent of the plains on its heaving breast. 
(Oh, plains that I no more see!) 

It cries through the smoky and roaring town 

Of the tossing grass and the hillsides brown’ 

Where the cattle.graze as the sun goes down. 
(Oh, sun on the prairie sea!) 


And this is the call that the west wind sings, 
(Oh, call of the wind, have done!) 

That the worth of life is the joy it brings. 
(Oh, joy that is never won!) 

That the stainless sky and the virgin sod 

Hold richer wealth—of the peace of God— 

Than the streets where the weary toilers plod. 
(Oh, streets that the soul would shun!) 


But, wind of the west, in vain thy voice; 

(Oh, why must the voice be vain?) 

If joy were all, ’twere an easy choice. 

(Oh, choice that is fraught with pain!) © 
The road of life is a hard, hard way, 
And yet, if we hold to the path it may 
Lead back to the land of dreams some day. 

(Yes, back to the plains again!) 


Joseph Mills Hanson 








TO HIM THAT HATH’ 


A STORY OF PRESENT-DAY LIFE AND ITS PROBLEMS 


BY LEROY SCOTT 





SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


Davin A.pricH, to save the memory of his dead friend, the Rev. Philip Morton, head 
of St. Christopher’s Mission, in New York, assumes the guilt of an embezzlement which 
Morton has committed. Released after four years in prison, David rents a room near St. 
Christopher’s. He finds that his sacrifice has not been in vain so far as Morton’s memory 
is concerned; also he discovers that Helen Chambers, whom he has loved from a distance, 
is still unmarried. He meets strange neighbors—drunken old Jimmy Morgan and his 
daughter Kate, who worms out of David the fact that he has been in prison. 

Later Kate Morgan reveals to David that she is a professional thief. She invites him 
to join her in a job, and accepts his refusal as a futile postponement of a return to crime, 
which, she insists, is his only means of supporting himself. 

David takes in a young thief, named Tom, as a comrade. Tom promises to be honest, 
but he goes back to his stealing, and one afternoon he is caught trying to rob a young 
woman, who proves to be Helen Chambers. She forces him to take her to his home, and 
there she recognizes David. 

Recovering from a sickness, David renews the search for work, but always his record 
presses him down. On New Year’s eve, in the depths of despair, he accepts Kate Morgan’s 
final invitation to join her in a burglary. They enter a house. At the last moment David 
shrinks from the crime. The owner of the house appears suddenly and covers him with a 
revolver. Kate turns the situation and enables David to knock the man senseless and 
escape. Bitterness and despair surge through him as he wanders homeward. Coming to 
the mission, he hurls a brick through the illuminated memorial window to Philip Morton. 

Better times begin for David. The informal “ Mayor of Avenue A” gets him a position 
as janitor of a better-class tenement, the agent for which is one Rogers. Helen Chambers 
learns from Tom that David had not put the youngster up to stealing. On her advice 
David decides to write fiction. 

In a distressing scene Kate Morgan tells David that she loves him, and he is obliged 
to admit that he loves some one else, before Kate will permit him to refuse her. How- 
ever, the experience softens Kate and she takes up honest work. Helen Chambers visits 
David and lets him see that she hopes for his financial success, in order that he may repay 
the money stolen from the mission. 

From an old prison acquaintance David learns that his employer, Rogers, was for- 
merly a notorious burglar, known as “Red Thorpe.” He tells Rogers what he has 
learned, and only after a period of rage and suspicion will Rogers believe that David 
does not intend to blackmail him. 

The owner of the tenement in which David is janitor learns his record and discharges 
him, in spite of Rogers’s protest. Rogers thereupon takes David into partnership with 
himself in a scheme to sell to capitalists the options on some New Jersey land. Kate 
Morgan is made stenographer in this work, and her father succeeds David as janitor. One 
day Lillian Drew, the woman who had blackmailed Philip Morton, appears and attempts 
to blackmail David, who still wishes to protect the memory of the dead friend for whom 
David has already suffered so much. She still has letters written to her by Morton. 





Arrest me for blackmail and there’ll be 
a trial, and the truth about Morton will 


XXVI (continued) 





"e SEE,” David remarked steadily, 
“that I must again call your at- 
tention to the fact that there are laws 
against blackmail.” 
Lillian Drew looked amused. ‘ That 
worked once—but it won’t work twice. 


come out. You told me five years ago 
you didn’t care if the truth did come out 


—but I know a lot better now!” She 
laughed. “ Please send for a _police- 
man!” 


He was helpless, and his face showed it. 


* Copyright, 1907. by Leroy Scott, New York. This story began in MUNSEY'S MAGAZINE for October, 1906 
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“Oh, I’ve got you!” she laughed. 
“ But don’t take it so hard. You scared 
me out of town; but I’ve got nothing 
against you. I really like you; I’m 
sorry it’s you I’m troubling. I’ve got 
to have money—that’s all.” 

There was an instant of faint regret 
in her face—but only an instant. “ Yes, 
I’ve got you. But I haven’t showed you 
all my cards yet. Mebbe you'll tell me 
you won’t pay anything to keep me still 
about Phil Morton, who’s been dead for 
five years. All right! But you'll pay 
me to keep still about yourself.” 

David looked at her blankly. 

“You don’t understand? I'll talk 
plainer, then. I’ve been doing a little, 
putting one and one together. You didn’t 
take that five thousand from the mission. 
Phil Morton didn’t have a cent of his 
own—he told me that when he was half 
crazy with trying to beg off—he said I 
was driving him into crime. He took 
that money, and I got it. Well, for some 
reason, I don’t know why, you said you 
took it, and went to prison.” 

Wonderment succeeded to hardness 
and sarcasm. “ You're a queer fellow,” 
she said slowly. ‘“‘ Why did you do it?” 

“Go on!” 

“I don’t understand it—you’re a queer 
lot !—but I know you’ve got your reason 
for wanting to make the world think it 
was you that took the money and not 
Phil Morton. And I know it’s a mighty 
strong reason, too—strong enough to 
make you willing to go to prison and 
keep still while people are calling ‘you 
thief. Well—and here’s my ace of 
trumps, mister: If you don’t hand out 
the cash, I’ll tell that you didn’t take the 
money!” 

David sank slowly into Kate Morgan’s 
chair, and gazed stunned at the woman, 
whose look grew more and more trium- 
phant as she noted the effect of her card. 


‘His mind comprehended her threat only 


by degrees, but at last its significance 
was plain to him. 

If he didn’t pay her, she would clear 
his name. He must pay her money to 
retain his guilt. 

“T guess I’ll get the money—don’t 
you think?” she asked. 

He did not answer. Temptation 
closed round him: Temptation coming 
in its present form would have. been 


stronger in his darker days, but even now 
it was mighty in its strength. This 
woman could clear him—would clear him 
if he did not pay. And he had no money 
—almost none. He had merely to say 
“no ”—that was all. 

In these first dazed moments he really 
did not know which was the voice of 
temptation and which the voice of right. 
One voice said, “To refuse will be to 
destroy hundreds of people.” And the 
other voice said, ‘To pay blackmail is 
wrong.” Desire took advantage of this 
moral disagreement to order his reply. 

“‘T shall not pay you a cent!” 

“ Oh, yes, you will,” she returned confi- 
dently. 

“T shall not!—not a cent!” he said, 
with wild exultation. 

“You know what'll happen if you 
don’t?” 

“Yes. You'll tell. All right—tell! ” 

She studied his flushed face and ex- 
cited eyes. “ You’re in earnest?” 

“Don’t I look it! I shall not pay 
youacent! Understand? Not a cent!” 

He had risen, and she now rose, too. 
“Oh, you’ll pay something,” she said 
with a note of coaxing. “I’m not as 
high as I once was. Fifty dollars would 
help me a lot.” 

“Not a cent!” 

“ Twenty-five? ” 

““ Not a cent, I said.” 

“Well, you’ll wish you had!” she said 
vindictively, and turned and walked out 
of the office. 

He dropped back into his chair. So 
he was going to be righted before the 
world at last! Vivid, thrilling dreams 
flashed through his brain—dreams of 
honor, of success, of love! Then, slowly, 
his mind began to clear; he began to see 
the other results of Lillian Drew’s dis- 
closure. His five years would have been 
uselessly spent—lost. And the people of 
the mission—quick visions pictured the 
consequence to them. 

He sprang up, holding fast to just one 
idea among all that confused his brain. 
He must stick to his old plan; the peo- 
ple must keep Morton. He must find 
Lillian Drew and silence her. But 
where find her? He had not asked 
for her address, he had not even watched 
which direction she had gone. Perhaps 
even now. she might be telling some one. 
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He seized his hat, and hurried from 
the room. As he came out upon the side- 
walk, a tall woman who had been stand- 
ing across the street, started over to meet 
him. At sight of her he stopped, and 
gave a great sigh of relief. 

“ You’re looking for me, aren’t you?”’ 
she asked. 

4é Ves.”’ 

“I knew you’d be changing your mind, 
so I waited,” she said with a smile of 
triumph. “I knew you’d pay!” 


XXVII 


LILLIAN Drew, as she had said, was 
not as high as she once was; so David, 
after making plain to her his poverty, 
managed to put her off with fifteen dol- 
lars—though for this amount she refused 
to turn over the letters. Before giving her 
the money he asked if she had kept 
secret her knowledge of Morton, and her 
answer was such as to leave him no fear. 
“This kind of thing is the same as money 
in the bank; telling it is simply throwing 
money away.” 

After he had paid her, and she had 
gone, he fell to meditating upon this new 
phase of his situation. She would soon 
come again, he knew that—and his slen- 
der savings could not outlast many vis- 
its. When his money was gone and she 
still made demands, what then, if the 
ending of the deal was not fortunate? 

And, now that he was quieter, the 
irony of this new phase of his situation 
began to thrust itself into him. Here 
he was, forced to pay money that the 
world might continue to believe him a 
thief! He laughed harshly, as the point 
struck home. He and Rogers were a 
pair, weren’t they!—the great fear of 
one that he might be found out to be a 
thief, the great fear of the other that he 
might be found out not to be a thief. 
What would Helen Chambers think if 
she knew that not only was he trying -to 
pay a debt he did not owe, but that he 
was paying to retain that debt? 

Presently Rogers came in and they 
started for lunch, first leaving a note 
that would send Kate Morgan on a long 
errand so as to have the office clear for 
a conference with the mayor in the after- 
noon. As they passed through the hall 
they brushed by Jimmie Morgan, who 
hastily slipped a bottle into his pocket. 


The experiment with Kate’s father had 
not been successful. David had advised 
Rogers to discharge him, but Rogers, 
while admitting that to do so seemed 
a necessity, said that it would be as well 
to wait two or three weeks, when the 
end of the land deal would send them all 
away. David needed no one to tell him 
that what kept the father in his place 
was the fear of the daughter’s disap- 
pointment. : 

An hour later David and Rogers, ac- 
companied by the mayor, reentered the 
office, and the three plunged into a dis- 
cussion of matters relating to the deal. 
After a time the mayor asked: 

“Chambers ain’t showed his hand in 
this thing at all yet, has he?” 

“No,” said Rogers. 

“IT s’pose he’s savin’ himself for the 
finishin’ touches. He’s like this chap 
Dumas that wrote them stories I used to 
like to read. He’s got so many things 
goin’ on together, he’s only got time to 
hand out the original order and then take 
the credit when it’s done. 

“But say—did you see the way the 
Reverend What-d’you-call-him jumped 
on him this mornin’ in the papers? You 
didn’t? Well, it was about that hundred 
and fifty thousand he’s tryin’ to give to 
help found a seminary for’ makin’ mis- 
sionaries. The preacher. ordered his 
church not to cast even one longin’ look 
at the coin. He said it was devil’s 
money, and said it was diseased with dis- 
honesty, and mentioned several deals that 
Chambers had got people into, and left 
"em on the sandy beach with nothin’ but 
the skin God’d give ’em. Oh, he gave 
Chambers what was comin’ to him. Me, 
I ain’t never seen a diseased dollar that, 
when it come to buyin’, wasn’t about as 
able to be up and doin’ as any other dol- 
lar—but, all the same, I say hurrah for 
the preacher!” 

The dozen or more times David had 
been with Mr. Chambers he had met him 
socially, and he remembered him as a 
man of broad reading and interests, of 
unfailing courtesy. David could not ad- 
just his picture of the man to the char- 
acterizations he sometimes saw in the 
papers:and magazines, and to the occa- 
sional vituperative outbursts of which 
the one that morning was a fair sample. 
So he now said with considerable heat: 
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“T don’t believe in the centralization 
of such vast wealth in one man’s purse, 
but I have no sympathy with those per- 
sons who call a man a thief merely be- 
cause he has the genius to accumu- 
late it!” 

“ And neither do I, friend,” said the 
mayor soothingly. ‘If there’s any gent 
I don’t press agin my bosom, it’s a sore- 
head. But I know about Chambers! 
You set that down!” He paused for a 
moment, then asked meditatively, “I 
suppose Miss Chambers don’t believe any 
o’ them stories?” 

“She knows the stories spring either 
from jealousy, or vindictiveness, or from 
a totally mistaken impression of her 
father.” 

“‘T thought she must look at him about 
that way.” ‘The mayor nodded thought- 
fully. ‘‘ D’you know, I’ve thought more’n 
once about her and her father. She’s 
about as fine as they’re turned out—that’s 
the way I size her up. Conscience to 
burn. Mebbe some o’ these days she'll 
find out just what her old man’s really 
like. Well, when she finds out, what’s 
she goin’ to do? That’s what I’ve won- 
dered at. Somethin’ may happen—but 
I don’t know. Blood’s mighty thick, and 
when it’s thickened with money—well, 
sir, it certainly does hold people mighty 
close together!” 

David quickly shifted the conversation 
back to business. They were all agreed 
that success seemed a certainty. 

Rogers turned his large bright eyes 
from one to the other. ‘ There’s only 
one danger of failure I can see.” 

“ And that?” said David. . 

“Tf they find out I’m Red Thorpe.” 

“How’'ll they learn youre Red 
Thorpe?” The mayor dismissed the mat- 
ter with a wave of a great hand. “ No 
danger at all.” 

“T suppose not. But I’ve been fearing 
this for ten years, and now that my 
work is coming to its climax I can’t help 
fearing it more than ever.” 

“Two more weeks and you'll be on 
your way to Colorado,” the mayor as- 
sured him. “ By the bye, have you had 
an answer yet from that sanitarium out 
there?” 

“Yes. This morning. I want to show 
it to you; it’s in the other room.” 

Rogers walked over the strip of carpet 


through the open door into the living- 
room. ‘The ‘next instant David and the 
mayor heard his strained voice demand: 
“What’re you doing here?” 

They both hurried to the door. On 
Rogers’s couch lay Jimmie Morgan. The 
half-swept floor, the broom leaning 
against a chair, and the breath of the 
bottle, combined to tell the story of Mor- 
gan’s presence. 

“What’re you doing here?” Rogers 
demanded, his thin fingers clutching the 
old man’s shoulder. 

Morgan rose, blinking, to his elbows, 
then slipped to his feet. 

““Sweepin’,” he said with a grin. 

“Why weren’t you doing it, then?” 

‘IT must ’a’ had failure o’ the heart and 
just keeled over,” explained Morgan, 
still grinning amiably. 

The mayor sniffed the air. ‘“ Yes, 
smells exactly like heart failure.” 

“Yes, it was my heart,” said Jimmie, 
more firmly, and he began to sweep with 
unsteady energy. 

Rogers, rigidly erect, watched him in 
fearing suspicion for a space, then said, 
“ Finish a little later,” and led him 
through the other door of the room into 
the hall. When the door had closed on 
old Jimmie’s back Rogers leaned weakly 
against it. 

‘“What’s the matter?” cried David. 

“D’you think he heard what we said 
about Red Thorpe?” 

“Him!” said the mayor. “ Didn’t 
you bump your nose agin his breath? 
Hear—nothin’! He was dead to the 
world!” 

“He didn’t hear me come up,” re- 
turned Rogers with tense quiet. ‘“ When 
I saw him first his eyes were open.” 

“ Are you sure?” asked David. 

“Wide open. He snapped them shut 
when he saw me.” 

They looked at each other in appre- 
hension, which the mayor was first to 
throw off. “He probably didn’t hear 
nothin’. And if he did, I bet he didn’t 
understand. And if he did understand, 
what’s he likely to do? Nothin’. *You’ve 
been a friend to him and his girl, and 
he ain’t goin’ to do you no dirt. Any- 
how, in a week or two it’ll all be over 
and you'll be pointed toward Colorado.” 

They heard Kate enter the office, and 
they broke off. The mayor, remarking 
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that he had to go, drew David out into 
the hall. 

“He dreams o’ troubles—I’ve got 
’em,” the mayor whispered. ‘I asked 
her to fix the weddin’-day last night. 
She’d been leadin’ up to it so much I 
couldn’t put off askin’ any longer. And, 
o’ course, I had to ask it to be soon— 
oh, I’ve got to play the part, you know! 
Did she put it away off in the comfort- 
able distance? Not her! She said she 
could get ready in a month. Now what 
d’you think o’ that? Who ever heard 
of a woman gettin’ ready in a month! 
She said since I seemed so anxious, she’d 
make it four weeks from yesterday. 

“Only twenty-seven more days! 

“ And say,’ you remember all them lies 
I told her about myself when I was try- 
in’ to scare her off. Well, she’s already 
begun to throw my past in my face! 
Rogers there, he dreams o’ troubles—but, 
oh, Lord, wouldn’t I like to trade!” 

With a dolorous sigh the mayor de- 
parted and David went into the office. 
As he sat down at his desk Kate Morgan 
looked sharp questions at him—questions 
about Lillian Drew. She did not speak 
her questions that afternoon, but they 
had planned a walk for the evening, and 
they were hardly in the street when the 
questions began to come. David was in- 
stantly aware that the Kate Morgan be- 
side him was the Kate Morgan of a year 


ago, whose impulses were _ instantly 
actions and whose emotions were instant- 
ly words. 


‘Who was that woman this morn- 
ing? ’’ she demanded. 

“Her name is Lillian Drew.” 

He offered her his arm, but she rough- 
ly refused it. 

“Who is she?” 

“T know little of her; I have spoken 
to her but once before,” he answered 
evasively. 

But in thinking he could parry her 
with evasion, he had forgotten her old 
persistent directness. “I know better— 
you know a great deal about her! And 
she has*something to do with you. Do 
you suppose I didn’t see that in a sec- 
ond this morning?” 

David looked with dismay down on 
the tense face which the light from shop 
windows revealed to him. He saw that 
she had to be answered with facts or 
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blank refusals, and he studied for a mo- 
ment how much of the first he could 
give her. 

“Except for one glimpse of her in 
the street, I haven’t seen her for five 
years ” he was beginning guardedly, 
when she broke in with, “ That was -just 
before you were sent away.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Like a flash came her next question. 
“ And it was for her you stole the money ? 
She got the five thousand dollars? ” 

He was fairly staggered. “I cannot 
say,” he returned. 

She quickly moved a step ahead, and 
looked straight up into his _ face. 
“ A-a-h!” she breathed. “So that’s it!” 

“T tell you that except for a mere 
glimpse the other day I never saw her but 
once before in my life; and that before 
that time I had never even heard the 
name; and that, since then, I had never 
heard of her or seen her till to-day.” 

Her gaze fairly pierced to his inner 
self. “ You wouldn’t lie to me—I know 
that,” she said abruptly. ‘‘ But she’s got 
some hold on you; she means something 
in your life—don’t she?” 

“T’ve told you all I can tell you,” 
David answered firmly. 

She exploded. “I hate her! You hear 
me? I hate her!” 

He did not answer, and they walked 
on to the eastward in silence, through 
streets effervescent with playing children. 
After several blocks the lights from a 
delicatessen store showed him that she 
was more composed, and he again offered 
her his arm. She now took it. 

Presently they saw the gleam of water 
at the end of the street, and, continuing, 
they came out upon a dock. It was 
crowded with trucks, and against its one 
side creakingly rubbed a scow loaded 
with ashes, and against its other a scow 
ridged high with empty tin cans, _ Sit- 
ting in the tails of some of the trucks 
were parlorless lovers—their courtship 
flanked by garbage, presided over by the 
odor of stables. They did not break their 
embraces as David and Kate brushed hy 
them and passed on to the end of the 
dock. 

Kate sank upon the heavy end timber 
and gazed at the river that wriggled 
along under the moonlight. It came to 
David, who leaned against a snubbing- 
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post at her side, that this was the very 
dock on which he had stood on New 
Year’s Eve. He was thinking again of 
the hopelessness of that night and of the 
bitter days preceding it, when a whis- 
pered ‘“‘ David” reached up to him. 

He looked down. The moon, which 
dropped full into her face, revealed no 
hardness—showed appealing eyes and a 
mouth that rippled at its corners. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“T hate her—yes.” Her voice flamed 
with its old fire, but it immediately sub- 
sided into tremulous appeal. ‘ But I had 
no right to talk to you like I did. I can’t 
brag about what I’ve been, you know.” 

“There, let’s say no more about it,” 
he said gently. 

“Yes. I must. I’ve been thinking 
about myself while we were walking 
along. Thinking of your past isn’t al- 
ways pleasant, is it, when there’s so much 
of it that don’t suit you. But I’ve 
wanted to improve, and I’ve tried. Do 
you think I’ve improved a_little— 
David?” ‘ 

The wistful voice drew his hand upon 
her shoulder. 

“T wish I had grown as much!” he 
breathed. 

She pressed his hand an instant to her 
cheek, then rose and peered up into his 
face. ‘‘ Do you say that?” she whispered 
eagerly. “If I’ve tried to improve—you 
know why.” 

He looked quickly from her tremulous 
face, out upon the million-faceted river. 
He writhed at the pain she must be feel- 
ing now, or would some day feel, and 
was abased that he was its cause. 

“Oh, why did things have to happen 
so!” he exclaimed in a whisper. 

“What happen?” 

“That you should want—to please 

me.”’ 
She did not speak at once, but her 
hand locked tightly upon his arm, and 
he felt her eyes burning into him. At 
length she whispered, in a voice taut with 
emotion : 

“Then you still care—for her?” 

He nodded. 

The locked grip told him of her ten- 
sity. 

“But she’s impossible to you. She 
lives in another world. You still believe 
this?” 
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‘ Ves.” 
Silence. 
sé YVes.”’ 

“And do you like me any less than 
you did at first?” 

He looked back upon her impusively, 
and caught her hands. : 

“This is a miserable affair, Kate!” 
he cried. “ Can’t we forget it—wipe it 
out—and be just friends?” 

““Do you like me any less than you 
did at first?” she repeated. 

“ More!” 

Her next words tumbled out breath- 
lessly. “I'll keep on improving—you’ll 
like me more and more—and then “i 

Her impetuous face fairly dazed him. 

“Ah, David!” she whispered, almost 
fiercely, gripping his hands, “ you can’t 
guess how I love you!” 

He could not bear her passionate eyes, 
they pained him so, and he looked back 
across the river to where a blast-furnace 
was thrusting its red fangs upward into 
the night. ‘There was a silence, broken 
only by the monotonous chatter of the 
ripples among the piles below. Then 
she went on, still tense, but quieter, and 
slightly meditative. 

“Nor how differently I love you. 
Sometimes there is a tiger in me, and I 
could kill any one that stood between us. 
And then again I’m not the same person ; 
I want first of all what is the best thing 
for you. When I feel this way I would 
do almost anything for you, David, I 
think ”’—her voice dwindled into the 
barest whisper—“ I think I could al- 
most give you up.” 


XXVIII 


Mr. ALEXANDER CHAMBERS sat in 
the center of his airy private office, 
looking through the selections from the 
Monday morning’s mail that his sec- 
retary had just laid upon the great 
glass-topped desk. His lofty fore- 
head, crowned with white hair, made 
one think of the splendid dome of Sir 
Walter Scott. But below the forehead, 
in the face that was beginning to be 
netted with fine wrinkles, there was nei- 
ther poetry nor romanticism: power, 
that was all—power under perfect mas- 
tery. The gray eyes were quiet, steady; 
the mouth, half-hidden under a thick, 
short-cropped, iron-gray mustache, was 


“And I’m still next?” 
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a firm, straight line; the jaw was a great 
triangle with the squared apex as a chin. 
Facetious persons sometimes referred to 
that triangular chin as ‘ Chambers’s 
cowcatcher”’; but many there were who 
said that those that got in Chambers’s 
way were never thrown aside to safety, 
but went down beneath the wheels. 
As he skimmed the letters through 
with a rapidity that in him seemed ease, 
there was nothing about him to suggest 
the “ human dynamo,” which has come 


to be the popular conception of the man . 


of vast business achievement—no vio- 
lent outward show of effort, no whirring 
of wheels, no coruscating clashes of es- 
caping electricity. He ran noiselessly, 
effortlessly, reposefully. Those who 
knew him intimately could no more have 
imagined Alexander Chambers under a 
strain than Providence. 

He glanced the last letter through—a 
report from Mr. Jordon on the negotia- 
tions for, the land controlled by Rogers 
—pushed the heap aside, and touched a 
button. Immediately entered a young 
man of twenty-eight or thirty—his sec- 
retary. 

“Please have Mr. Jordon come over 
as soon as he can.” 

“Yes, sir. I was just coming to tell 
you, when you rang, that Mr. Allen is 
waiting to see you.” 

“ Have him come in.” 

As Allen entered, Mr. Chambers 
raised his strong, erect figure to his feet 
and held out his hand with a smile. 
“How are you, Allen? You look as 
fresh as a spring morning.” 

“Then I look as I feel. I’m just 
back from Myrtle Hill. It was a glo- 
rious two days—though we missed you a 
lot.” 

“Come, now, some of the party may 
have missed me—but you, did you think 
of me once?” ‘Those who knew Mr. 
Chambers in a _ business way alone 
would have felt surprise at the humorous 
wrinkles that radiated from the outer cor- 
ners of his eyes. “The next time I ar- 
range for a week-end party I’ll see that 
the wires to Boston are cut. But how 
did you leave Helen?” 

They sat down. ‘“ With nothing to be 
desired in point of health ’—Allen hesi- 
tated a moment—“ and everything to be 
desired in point of her regard for me.” 
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Mr. Chambers considered  Allen’s 
strongly masculine face. ‘ You'll win 
her in the end, as you’ve won everything 
else—by fighting right on. There’s no 
one that ranks higher with her than 

ou.” 

“‘ She’s told me if an edict were passed 
compelling her to marry to-morrow I’d 
be the man. But—she’s not eager for 
the edict.” 

“ You’ve won her head, 
That’s progress.” 

“Not even all her head. She disap- 
proves of my ideas. She made that clear 
to me again yesterday. I tell you, I do 
wish her concern in St. Christopher’s 
and such things could be—well, at least 
lessened quite a bit.” 

“That’s hardly possible—her concern 
is too deeply rooted.” Mr. Chambers 
shook his head reminiscently. ‘‘ She has 
it from her mother.” 

“ Yes, but the strength with which she 
holds to it—that she has from you. [ 
suppose there is little chance of uproot- 
ing her convictions. But7—I feel I’ve 
gained one concession.” 

“ce Ves? ” 

“She’s promised at the end of five 
weeks to give me her yes or no.” 

Mr. Chambers Jeaned forward and 
grasped Allen’s hand. “You know 
which answer I want. And I’m sure it 
will be that.” 

They looked at each other steadily a 
moment, then settled back into their 
chairs. 

“ Now about that merger,” said Allen. 
“That’s what brought me in.” And 
Allen, who handled the legal side of 
many of Mr. Chambers’s affairs, began 
to discuss certain legal details of a rail- 
road consolidation Mr. Chambers had 
under consideration. 

The instant Allen was out of the of- 
fice the secretary announced Mr. Jor- 
don, and Mr. Chambers’s order ushered 
him in. Mr. Jordon, a man whom pros- 
perity had flushed and bulked, wished 
Mr. Chambers good morning with that 
little tone of deference which a success- 
ful business man uses to a more success- 
ful business man, and seated himself in 
the leather-covered chair Allen had just 
vacated. 

Mr. Chambers picked up Mr. Jor- 
don’s letter from the heap on his desk. 
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“I wanted to speak to you about the 
price this Mr. Rogers insists on for the 
land he controls,” he said in his even 
voice. “It is at a far higher rate than 
we paid for the rest of the land. You've 
done all that’s possible to get him to 
lower his terms?” 

“Everything!” For emphasis Mr. 
Jordon clapped two fat hands down 
upon two fat knees. ‘“ But he’s as solid 
as a rock. If we were dealing with the 
real owners individually it would be dif- 
ferent. They’re anxious to sell and 
they’re all short on nerve. It’s him that 
holds them together.” 

““T suppose you've tried to get them 
to withdraw their land from his con- 
trol?” 

“T tried that long ago. But it 
wouldn’t work. He’s promised them a 
big price, and he’s made them believe 
they'll get it.” 

“Then you think as you say here ”— 
he laid his hand upon the letter—‘“ that 
we'd better pay him what he demands 
and close the deal?” 

“T certainly do. We've got to have 
that land, and to get it we’ve got to pay 
his price. He knows that and he won't 
come down a dollar. Since we've got 
to pay the price in the end, I’m for pay- 
ing it right now and not losing any 
more time in launching the company.” 

“Your reasoning is sound. But 
you’re aware, of course, that the differ- 
ence between his price and the rate we’ve 
been paying is considerably over fifty 
thousand? ” 

“Yes, but we’re not going to lose 
money on it even at that.” Mr. Jordon 
nodded knowingly. ‘ Besides, when we 
come to counting up the profits on the 
whole deal, we'll never miss that fifty 
thousand.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars, Mr. Jor- 
don,” Mr. Chambers said quietly, “is 
fifty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Jordon blushed as though he had 
been caught in an ill deed. ‘“ Yes—yes 
—of course,” he stammered. ‘ We don’t 
want to lose it, but how are we going 
to help it?” 

Mr. Chambers did not answer—gave 
no sign of having noticed the other’s 
embarrassment. ‘Suppose we have a 
meeting here to-morrow afternoon, and 
try again to get him to lower his price.” 
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“Very well—I’ll write him to be here. 
But I warn you that he’ll not come 
down a cent.” 

“Then I suppose we'll have to settle 
on some other basis.” ‘There was a mo- 
ment’s pause. “ By the way, who is this 
Mr. Rogers?” 

“ Never heard of him till I ran across 
him in this- deal. Nobody seems to 
know much about him. He’s just a lit- 
tle two-for-a-cent agent that was cute 
enough to see this chance and grab it.” 

Mr. Chambers said no more, and Mr. 
Jordon, seeing that the use for himself 
was over, departed. 

Mr. Chambers had an instinct for 
losses that was like a composer’s ear for 
false notes. In one of his big financial 
productions he detected a possible loss 
instantly; it pained him as a discord, 
and he at once set about correcting it. 
The New Jersey Home Company was 
but one of the many coexisting schemes 
that had sprung from his creative brain, 
and the fifty thousand dollars was a 
beggar’s penny compared to the sums 
that floated through his mind. But the 
fifty thousand dollars was a loss, a flaw 
in the scheme and he could not pass 
it by. 

Mr. Chambers had the theory, proved 
by long practise, that many men have 
something hidden away in their lives 
which, if discovered and properly used, 
will so disable them that they cannot 
stand up against an opponent’s plans. 
This theory, applied, had turned for 
him many a hopeless struggle into a 
quiet, easy victory—so that it had be- 
come his custom, when dealing with a 
man whose past life and whose present 
business relations he did not know, to 
acquaint himself with all that could be 
uncovered. 

The moment Mr. Jordon had gone 
Mr. Chambers wrote a line requesting 
full information about Rogers, and en- 
closed it in an envelope which he ad- 
dressed to the man who usually served 
him in such confidential matters. He 
touched a button and handed the note 
to his secretary. 

“See that Mr. Hawkins gets this at 
once,” he said. 


That afternoon a man whom. David 
afterward remembered as a diamond 
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ring, a diamond shirt-stud and a heavy 
gold watch-chain, walked into the office 
of John Rogers. 

“Is this Mr. Rogers?” he asked of 
David, who was alone in the room. 

“No. Aldrich is my name. But I 
represent him. Can I do anything for 
you?” 

“T’d like to see him if.I can. I’m 
thinking of investing in some real estate 
in the neighborhood, and I’ve been look- 
ing at a couple of houses that I was told 
he was agent for.” 

“T’ll call him—wait a minute.” 

David went into the living-room, and 
at once returned. ‘ Mr. Rogers will be 
right in,” he said. 

“ Thanks.” The man turned his pink- 
ish face about the room. “ Cozy little 
office you’ve got, for this part of town,” 
he remarked, with an air of one speaking 
pleasantries to kill time. 

“ Yes—we think so.” 

“ How long’s Mr. Rogers been inter- 
ested in real estate in this neighbor- 
hood ? ” 

“T’ve been with him for less than 
a year, so I don’t exactly know. But I 
believe about eight or nine years.” 

“In the same business before then?” 

But the entrance of Rogers at this 
instant saved David a reply. The caller, 
who had sat down, arose and held out 
his hand. 

“Ts this Mr. Rogers? 
name—wWilliam Harris.” 

Rogers, as he came up, laid hold of 
the back of a chair. He did not see Mr. 
Harris’s hand. 

“T’m glad to meet you,” he returned 
in his low voice. ‘‘Won’t you sit 
down?” 

The three took chairs, and the next 
hour was filled with talk about the 
houses Mr. Harris had examined. Mr. 
Harris was very eager for the buildings, 
and David became excited at the pros- 
pect of the agent’s commission that 
would come from the sale. But Rogers 
was quiet and reserved as always—an- 
swering all questions fully, save a few 
casual personal queries which he evaded. 
When Mr. Harris went away he said in 
so many words that the deal was as good 
as settled, except for a small difference 
in the price which would bother them 
little. 


Harris is my 
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The instant the office-door closed upon 
Mr. Harris, David turned eagerly to 
Rogers, who was sitting motionless in 
his chair. 

“Won't that be a windfall, though, if 
he takes those houses!” he cried. “ Your 
commission will be at least two thousand 
dollars!” 

There was no tinge of enthusiasm in 
Rogers’s pale cheeks. He did not speak 
at once, and when he did he ignored 
David’s exclamations. 

“ Did you-notice, Aldrich,” he said in 
a strained voice, ‘that I avoided taking 
his hand when he offered it at first and 
again when we parted?” 

“No. Why?” 

“1 was afraid.” 

“ Afraid?” repeated David, puzzled. 
“What of?” 

“T shook hands with Bill Halpin— 
and you know what he found out.” 

David stepped nearer to Rogers, and 
saw in his eyes the look of hunted fear. 

“T don’t understand,” he said slowly. 

“Mr. Harris may be a bona-fide deal- 
er in real estate—but fifteen years ago 
he was one of the cleverest detectives on 
the New York force. I recognized him 
the instant I saw him. He arrested me 
once.” 

David sank slowly to a chair. “ You 
don’t say so!” he ejaculated. He stared 
for several moments at Rogers’s thin 
face. “Do you think he can possibly 
be on your trail? And if so, what for?” 

“What for, I don’t know. But didn’t 
you notice how he was constantly study- 
ing me?—how he slipped in a question 
about what I used to do?—how he tried 
to learn the names of some of my friends, 
whom he might quiz about me? He's 
clever!” 

“But do you think he found out any- 
thing?” 

“T don’t think he did. I was watch- 
ing him closer than he was watching me, 
for any least sign of recognition. I 
didn’t see any. But you know I can’t 
help fearing, Aldrich! I can’t help 
fearing!” 

David tried to drive the strained, hunt- 
ed look from Rogers’s face by saying 
that there was hardly any possibility of 
his identity being discovered, and no ap- 
parent motive for it being used against 
him even if found out. David succeeded 
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in bringing back his own confidence, and 
at length drew from Rogers the admis- 
sion, “ Well, mayl 2 you’re right.” 


XXIX 


THE next morning when David 
glanced at the envelopes the postman 
had handed him he saw that one letter 
was from Mr. Jordon. He was ripping 
it open eagerly when he noticed that the 
envelope beneath it bore the handwri- 
ting of Helen Chambers. 

He dropped Jordon’s letter and ex- 
citedly opened the other. Its cordiality 
set him afire. She was just back in town 
for the winter, she wrote, and the fol- 
lowing afternoon she would be at St. 
Christopher’s. Would he care to come 
and’ meet her at about four for an hour’s 
walk? 

Would he! He had not seen her 
since the early summer—and how he had 
hungered to see her, speak with her, feel 
her near presence! He walked across 
the office, in which he was alone, half 
a dozen times before he took up the sec- 
ond letter. Mr. Jordon asked that Mr. 
Rogers and his associates be at the office 
of Mr. Chambers at three o’clock that 
afternoon. He hoped that they would 
be able to reach an agreement on terms 
and close the matter up. 

David, the letter in his hand, was 
rushing into the living-room to read the 
news to Rogers, when he saw, through 
the open hall-door, the ample form 
of the mayor passing out. He captured 
the mayor and led him in to the side of 
the couch on which Rogers was lying. 

“Listen to this, will you?” David 
cried, and excitedly read the letter. 
“Did you take in that sentence at the 
last: ‘I hope that we will at length be 
able to agree on terms’? Now what do 
you think that means?” A 

“Tt means,” said the mayor explo- 
sively, “that they’ve woke up, and see 
that you ain’t never goin’ to come down, 
so they’ve got to come up to you! It 
means that you’ve won!” 

Rogers’s sunken eyes flamed, and he 
stood up. “It seems so!” he breathed. 

They all seized hands. “ This don’t 
mean much to me personally, for I’ve 
only got a little in it,” said the mayor, 
“but I certainly have the glad feeling 
on your account, Rogers. You can clear 
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right out to a land where the air was 
made for breathin’ purposes. Here in 
New York the air ain’t good for much 
except fillin’ in lots. Yes, sir, Rogers, 
I’m certainly glad!” 

They talked on excitedly, as men do 
who are but a step from success. David 
was glad, too, on Rogers’s account, for 
he saw afresh how thinly disease had 
sculptured his cheeks and nose, and how 
deeply it had chiseled about the eye- 
balls, and to what a slender shaft it had 
carved the neck. Also he was ablaze 
with gladness on his own account. Suc- 
cess, but a few hours off, meant the par- 
tial clearing of his name. His mind 
exulted over the details of the scene to- 
morrow afternoon, when he should tell 
Helen Chambers he had the means to 
pay his debt to St. Christopher’s. 

In the course of the morning Mr. Har- 
ris dropped in. He asked for Rogers, 
but David said that Rogers was out. For 
half an hour the detective talked about 
the houses in which he was interested, 
now and then slipping in a guileless 
question about Rogers. But David was on 
his guard; he matched his wits against 
Mr. Harris’s, and when at length the de- 
tective went away David was certain 
that he was no wiser than when he came. 

At half past two the mayor thrust his 
head into the office, and, seeing Kate was 
there, beckoned David into the hall. The 
mayor had never before been at elbows 
with a real money-king, so for him the 
meeting was a new experience; and de- 
spite his ire toward Mr. Chambers, he 
was prompted to make his appearance 
before royalty in fitting court costume. 

“D’you think I look all right?” he 
asked anxiously. 

David surveyed the mayor’s bulky fig- 
ure. There was a silk hat with not a sin- 
gle fiber in disarray, a long light over- 
coat, a pair of fresh gloves that were 
staringly tan, and the most gorgeous 
waistcoat in the mayor’s closet. David 
could have wished that the whole scheme 
of dress had been pitched in a lower 
key, but he criticized nothing except the 
waistcoat. 

“Tf that’s all you kick about, then 
I’m O. K.,” the mayor said complacené- 
ly, smoothing a yellow glove over the 
silken pinks. ‘ You’ve give me some 
good points, but when it comes to vests, 
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friend—well, you ain’t got no real taste 
for vests.” 

He walked to the door and looked out. 
“There comes our carriage,” he called. 
“ Get Rogers and we’ll be movin’.” 

“ Carriage!” cried David. 

“Sure. D’you think we’re goin’ to 
let Chambers and his bunch think we’re 
a lot o’ cheap skates? Not much. We’re 
goin’ to do this thing proper.” 

“But Mr. Chambers himself uses the 
street-cars.” 

“ Well, he can afford to,” the mayor 
returned with equanimity. ‘ We can’t.” 

When David walked with Rogers to 
the carriage he would not have been sur- 
prised had the mayor handed them for 
their '.pels bunches of roses knotted with 
ribbou. They settled back against the 
cushions and suspense silenced them, 
and with hardly a word they rumbled 
over to Broadway, down into Wall 
Street, and up before Mr. Chambers’s 
office. 

As they stepped from the carriage, 
Rogers’s thin fingers gripped David's 
hand like taut cords. 

David returned the pressure. 
be all right,’”’ he said reassuringly. 

They went up the broad steps into a 
tiled hallway, and turned to their right 
to the entrance of the private banking- 
house of Alexander Chambers & Co. 
An erect, liveried negro, whose stiffly 
formal manners suggested a _ spring 
within him, admitted them into a great 
light room in which, behind a partition 
of glass and bronze grating that reached 
half-way to the ceiling, sat scores of 
men working swiftly without appearance 
of speed. A word and a lifted finger 
from the black automaton directed them 
to the far end of the room, Here a man 
with the bearing of a statesman, Mr. 
Chambers’s doorkeeper, bowed them into 
three leather-seated chairs, and carried 
their names in to Mr. Chambers’s private 
secretary. ; 

They did not speak; the nearness of 
the climax awed even the mayor. And 
to add to the suspense throbbing within 
him, David began to wonder how he 
would be greeted by Mr. Chambers, 
whom he had not seen since his ante- 
prison days. 

Almost at once the doorkeeper reap- 
peared, and with the subdued air that 
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characterized the place, led them into 
a large office. The keen-faced secretary, 
rising from a desk, ushered them through 
a door and into another office. At the 
great desk in the center of the room 
were Mr. Chambers and Mr. Jordon. 

The two men rose, and David’s wonder 
as to how Mr. Chambers would receive 
him was at once relieved. An inclina- 
tion of the head and a quiet, “ Glad to 
see you, Mr, Aldrich”—that was all; 
nothing in his impassive face and manner 
to suggest that he remembered the pris- 
on-gap in David's life. 

The mayor had announced during the 
carriage drive that if ‘ Chambers holds 
out his hand to me to be shook, I won’t 
see nothin’ but the ceilin’.” But there 
was no opportunity thus to humiliate 
Mr. Chambers, for his response to the 
introduction was but a brief nod. So 
the mayor could only declare his inde- 
pendence by opening his overcoat lapels, 
like a pair of doors, upon his brilliant 
waistcoat, and by gazing into Mr. Cham- 
bers’s face with aggressive hauteur. 

Mr. Jordon shook hands all around. 
“Well, I hope we’ll settle things up 
to-day,” he said. As to how things 
were going to be settled, he had not the 
slightest doubt. He was certain the af- 
ternoon would force Mr. Chambers to 
his way of thinking. A few minutes 
earlier Mr. Chambers had asked his opin- 
ion as to the result of the conference, 
and he had said: “ They’ll not give in; 
we’ve got to pay what they ask.” Mr. 
Chambers had said nothing—which had 
not surprised him, for he knew it was 
instinctive with Mr. Chambers, even in 
such small matters as this, to let the 
completed act announce his purpose. 

They all sat down—David, Rogers, 
and the mayor—in three leather-bottomed 
chairs which stood in front and to the 
right of Mr. Chambers’s desk. To the 
left, in a row, were half a dozen other 
chairs. Mr. Chambers leaned slightly 
forward and folded his hands on the 
plate-glass top of his desk. 

“Let us go straight to the point of 
this matter,” he began, addressing Rog- 
ers, who sat between David and the 
mayor. ‘Mr. Jordon tells me you re- 
fuse to consider any sum less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the land you control. Is that correct?” 
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David’s shoulder against Rogers told 
him that Rogers’s lean frame was as 
rigid as the chair that held it. 

“ This, then, is your ultimatum?” 

“i 

“Just as I told you,” nodded Mr. 
Jordon, who was at Mr. Chambers’s el- 
bow. 

Mr. Chambers pressed a button be- 
neath the desk and the door opened 
before his secretary. ‘‘ Please show in 
the others,” he requested quietly. 

The secretary bowed and the door 
closed. 

“The others?” breathed Rogers; and 
he and David and the mayor looked at 
one another. 

“The others!” exclaimed Mr. Jordon. 
“ What others?” 

Mr. Chambers sat silent, with un- 
changed face. ‘The next instant the 
door, opening, answered the question. 
Into the room hesitantly filed the five 
owners of the land Rogers controlled. 

Rogers, David, and the mayor, and 
also Mr. Jordon, rose in astonishment. 
The five stopped and stared at Rogers’s 
party; plainly the surprise was mutual. 

Mr. Chambers, remaining in his seat, 
motioned the newcomers to the chairs at 
the left of his desk. ‘“ Be seated, gen- 
tlemen.” 

“What’s this mean?” David asked, 
catching Rogers’s arm. 

Rogers turned toward him, and for an 
instant David felt he was gazing into 
the abyss of fear. Then the arm he held 
tightened and Rogers looked toward his 
five clients and nodded. 

“Good afternoon. I’m glad to see 
you,” he said in an even tone. 

They sat down again, and Rogers’s 
eyes fastened on the finely wrinkled face 
of Mr. Chambers—as did every other 
pair of eyes in the room. They all 
vainly strove to read the purpose behind 
that inscrutable countenance. The pur- 
pose was simple enough. By bringing 
together the two elements of . Rogers’s 
crowd, each ignorant that the other was 
to be present, unprepared with common 
replies, he had thought he might possibly 
play them against each other in a way 
to bring them'to his price; and if not, 
he would at least have them all together, 
and so be able to make an immediate 
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settlement upon their termse He had 
had a faint hope that Mr. Hawkins 
might discover something significant, 
but a note from the detective early in 
the morning had contained no single new 
fact. 

Mr. Chambers did not give the sur- 
prised group time to readjust itself. “I 
have called together all parties inter- 
ested in this transaction in order that we 
may more effectively reach an agreement, 
and in the hope that we may obviate the 
necessity for future meetings.” 

He fastened his gray eyes upon the five 
owners, who were looking very much 
at a loss, and spoke coldly, calmly, as 
though his decision were unchangeable 
and his words immutable facts. 

“First, I desire to say that you gen- 
tlemen and your agent have a very in- 
flated idea of the value of your property. 
The price is one we cannot, and will not, 
pay. If you want to take what we offer, 
very well. If not, I assure you that we 
shall run no streets, water-mains, sewers, 
or gas-pipes near your tracts. We shall 
leave the neighborhood of your property 
entirely unimproved. You will recall 
that our land lies between yours and the 
car-line; we shall florbid anybody living 
on your land crossir{s our land. Nobody 
else is going to bly your land under 
these conditions. You can sell it only to 
us.” 









The owners, str¢ck while off guard, 
were dazed; and Dhvid, Rogers, and the 
mayor, who had jexpected the exact 
opposite to this t§lk, were completely 
taken aback. 

The cold, domifant voice went on: 
“Such being the Pituation, does it not 
seem better to accfpt our price, which 
is a fair price, than to have your land 
made unsalable, to {have your investment 
tied up for years th come?” 

He centered his [personality upon the 
weakest of the fipe. “I’m sure you 
think so, do you nc¥?” 

The man blink@i—then nodded his 
head. 

“ But ” begam Rogers. 

“And you, I’m sure you think so,” 
Mr. Chambers dginanded of another 
owner. j 
“ Ve-e-s,” said the man. 

This was child’ play to Mr. Cham- 
bers, who had brotybeaten and overpow- 
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ered even the directors of great corpora- 
tions. He tried to rush his plan through, 
before the men could recover. 

“It is plain you are all agreed. You 
see how your clients stand, Mr. Rogers. 
It certainly seems the only course to set- 
tle this matter at once upon the basis 
of our offer, which seems to them fair.” 

Rogers saw that awe of the great finan- 
cier and his intimidating statements had 
fairly stampeded his clients. Fighting 
down the momentary sense of defeat, 
and not heeding Mr. Chambers’s words 
to him, he fixed his great burning eyes on 
the five men. 

“Gentlemen!” he said desperately. 
They shifted their gaze from Mr. Cham- 
bers to him. ‘ Gentlemen, I want to as- 
sure you that if we hold out we will 
get our own price. I happen to know 
they’ve just bought a piece of ground 
beyond ours; without ours it will be 
worthless to them. They’ve got to have 
our land! You understand? Simply 
got to have it!” 

The mayor lifted an emphatic yellow 
hand toward the owners. “Of course 
they have! And don’t you listen to no 
bluffin’.” 

Rogers continued to talk for several 
minutes; and gradually confidence and 
determination came into the manner of 
the five. At the end Rogers turned 
to Mr. Chambers. 

“We shall stand out for our price,” 
he said firmly. 

Mr. Chambers had wrecked railroads 
in order to buy them in at a lower rate, 
but the similar procedure which he had 
threatened did not seem worth while 
here. He had tried his plan, which 
he had known had only a chance of suc- 
cess, and it had failed. There was but 
only one thing to do—to yield. 

He was thoughtful for several mo- 
ments. “ If we should refuse your terms, 
we of course in the end would buy your 
land at our own price. But it occurs 
to me that the bother and extra cost 
of improving the land and opening it 
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up at a later date might be as much 
as the difference between your price 
and ours. What do you think, Mr. 
Jordon?” 

“There’s much in what you say,” re- 
turned the general agent guardedly. 

Rogers, David, and the mayor ex- 
changed quick, triumphant glances. 
They had won. 

Mr. Chambers again relapsed into his 
appearance of thoughtfulness, and they 
all sat waiting for him to speak. David 
pressed Rogers’s hand exultingly. 

While Mr. Chambers still sat thus, 
the office-door opened and his secretary 
apologetically tiptoed across the room 
with a letter in his hand. 

“T told Mr. Hawkins you were en- 
gaged, but he insisted that this was im- 
portant,” the secretary said. 

Mr. Chambers read the note, thought 
a moment, slowly folded the sheet, then 
raised his eyes. 

“ Before going further, there is one 
point—of no importance, I dare say it 
will prove to be—that it might be well 
for us to touch upon.” He focused 
his calm gaze upon the five owners. 
“Since you have entrusted Mr. Rogers 
with the management of your property 
I take it that he has your fullest confi- 
dence?” 

“Ye-es,” said one, hesitatingly, and 
the others followed with the same word. 

“Your confidence, of course, is 
founded on thorough acquaintance?” 

David glanced from the impassive Mr. 
Chambers to Rogers. The mask of con- 
trol had fallen from his face. 

A succession of slow “ Yes-es” came 
from the owners. 

“Then, of course,” Mr. Chambers 
went on in his composed voice, “ you are 
perfectly aware that Mr. Rogers is a 
man with a long criminal career.” 

A shiver ran through Rogers; he stiff- 
ened, grew yet whiter. There was a 
moment of blankest silence. Then the 
mayor sprang up, his face purpling. 
“It’s an infernal lie!” he shouted. 


(To be continued ) 





EDITOR'S NOTE—In the article ‘‘What New York Owes to Tweed,” published in the 
February number of this magazine, Peter B. Sweeny was mentioned as a ‘‘lieutenant” of Tweed 
and as an ‘inside member” of the so-called Tweed ring. Mr. Sweeny, who is still a resident of 
New York, states that he was not involved in the frauds of the Tweed period and that he was 


legally exonerated of all connection with them. He further states that as city 


chamberlain he 


voluntarily turned over to the city the interest on deposits on municipal funds, which it had been 


the custom to regard as a private perquisite. 














‘*mMy GOOD WOMAN,” THE VISITOR BEGAN GRACIOUSLY, ‘‘CAN YOU OBLIGE ME 


WITH A GLASS—" SHE CRIED OUT, ‘‘ LETITIA!” 


[See “Forty Miles to Falmouth,” page 315] 





